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#5 son writes to Thomas 
M8) Jefferson, Minister 
; Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France, anent 
SNe COZ) certain ‘‘ vinegar 
be Mr. Jefferson had promised to 
send him and which has not yet arrived. 
“Tt will be a great Regale,” says he, 
“and very acceptable to me. I thank 
you for it heartily. I hope it will not 
loose its way—but it is long coming. 
Mr. Hopkinson then mentions that he 
in his turn is about to make a present, 
namely, of a book of songs—*‘ words and 
music all my own; the music is now 
engraving, when finish’d I will do my- 
self the Pleasure of sending a copy to 
Miss Jefferson.” The “Seven Songs” 
were sent in due season, and the harpsi- 
chord for Patsy Jefferson’s use had pre- 
ceded them, according to the bill of 
lading which is preserved among the 
Jefferson papers, having been ‘Shipped 
by the Grace of God in good order” 
from London on the 22d day of August, 
1787. “And so God send the good Ship 
to her desir’d Port in Safety, Amen.” 
By these means it came about that 
Patsy Jefferson sat at her harpsichord 
one day early in 1789, in Paris, playing 
one of these Hopkinson songs to her 
father—the last song of all, beginning: 
The trav’ler benighted and lost, 
O’er the mountains pursues his lone way. 


MANN the 23d of October, 
i Se © a Z . 
Bag 1788, Francis Hopkin- 
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Mr. Jefferson “looked toward the 
fire,” where sat his second daughter, a 
little girl ten years old. She was “‘all 
in tears.” He asked her “if she was 
sick.”” She said, ‘‘ No, but the tune was 
so mournful.” Nor was it perhaps 
strange that the demure little girl should 
be sensitive to the woes of a lone trav- 
eler—she could not, indeed, have felt 
inexperienced by way of the passage 
perilous herself. In July, 1784, two 
years after their mother’s death, Patsy 
had accompanied her father to France, 
while Lucy and Polly [Mary], two and 
five years old, remained in Virginia at 
the home of Francis Eppes at Epping- 
ton, whose wife was Mrs. Jefferson’s sis- 
ter. Mr. Jefferson had not been more 
than a month in Paris when these two 
children and Mrs. Eppes’s children con- 
tracted the whooping-cough, of which 
Lucy Eppes and Lucy Jefferson both 
died in November. News of this did 
not reach Mr. Jefferson until January 
26, 1785. He then began to arrange to 
have Polly sent to him, writing letter 
after letter to Mr. and Mrs. Eppes, 
anticipating every difficulty by the most 
detailed instructions, and these difhcul- 
ties were not a few. First there were 
the “‘equinoxes,” on whose account she 
must set sail from Virginia “‘in the 
months of April, May, June, or July.” 
Then a safe sailing-vessel must be cho- 
sen, “one that should have performed 
one voyage at least, but not be more 
All Rights Reserved. 
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SCHOOL DAYS IN PARis 


than four or five years old.” Some re- 
sponsible person must attend her. “A 
careful negro woman, as Isabel, if she 
has had the smallpox, would suffice 
under the patronage of a gentleman 
Thus Polly’s father writes to Mr. Eppes 
under date of August 30, 1785. On the 
20th of September he writes to the little 
girl herself: 

I wish so much to see you that I have 
desired your uncle and aunt to send you 
to me. I know, my dear Polly, how sorry 
you will be, and ought to be, to leave them 


and your cousins; but your sister and myself 


cannot live without you, and after a while 
we will carry you back again to see your 
friends in Virginia. In the meantime you 
shall be taught here to play on the harpsi- 
chord, to draw, to dance, to read and talk 
French. . . . You shall have as many 7 
and playthings as you want for yourself, « 

to send to your cousins when you shall have 
op portunitie a. 


Two days later he writes to Mrs. Eppes: 


Would to God the great step was taken 
and taken safely; I mean that which ts to 
place her on this side of the Atlantic. 

Kiss dear Polly for me and encourage her 
for the journey. 


Presently we find the little person most 
concerned taking cognizance of these 
letters and others of a like nature in a 
manner both vigorous and to the point. 


DEAR Papa [says shel, I long to see you, 
and hope that you and sister Patsy are well; 
give my love to her and tell her that I long 
to see her, and hope that you and she wil! 
come very soon to see us. I hope that you 
will send me a doll. I am very sorry that 
you have sent for me. I don’t want to go 
to France, 1 had rather stay with Aunt 
Eppes. Aunt Carr, Aunt Nancy, and Cousin 
Polly Carr are here. 

Your most happy and dutiful daughter, 

PoLLy JEFFERSON. 


Dear Para,—I should be very happy to 
see you, but I cannot go to France, and hops 
that you and sister Patsy are well. 

Your affectionate daughter. Adieu. 

Mary JEFFERSON. 


And again, with a quite Jeffersonian 
persistence: 

Dear Papa,—I want to see you and sister 
Patsy, but you must come to Uncle Eppes’s 
house. 

PoLty JEFFERSON. 


In spite of these finalities the letters 
still go on, and the catalogue of obsta- 
cles continues, with every possible pro- 
vision for their removal from Polly’s 
path across the sea. Among the most 
serious dangers was perhaps that to be 
apprehended from the Algerians, who 
had captured two American vessels late 
in 1785 and were holding “twenty-two 
of our citizens in slavery.” “I do not 
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think the insurance against them on 
vessels coming to France will be worth 
one-half per cent.,” says Mr. Jefferson, 
“but who can estimate the value of a 
half per cent. on the fate of a child? 

so that unless you hear from my- 
self—not trusting the 
any other person on earth—that peace 
is made with the Algerians, do not send 
he r but in a vessel of French or English 
property; for these vessels alone are 
safe from prize by the barbarians.” 

\t the storm-center was another deep- 
ly interested person, that Mrs. Eppes 
of whom Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mrs. 
lrist, ““You would have found [her 
among the most amiable women on 
earth. I doubt whether you would ever 
have got away from her.” ‘The kind 
Aunt Eppes, while recognizing the au- 
gust parental authority, was neverthe- 
less a natural partisan of Polly, not only 
from motives of intense anxiety, but 
also because she dearly loved the littl 
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girl she had mothered so long. Toward 
the end of March, 1787, she writes: 


I never was more anxious to hear from 
you than at present, in hopes of your coun- 
termanding your orders with regard to dear 
Polly. We have made use of every 
gem to prevail on her to consent to visit 
you without effect. She is more 
than | could have SUPPOSs d. 


strata- 


averse to it 
kither of my 
children would with pleasure take her place 
for the number of good things she is prom- 
ised. However, Mr. | ppes has two or three 
different prospects of conveying her, to your 
satisfaction, | hope, if we do not hear from 
you. 


And again: 


rhis will, 1 hope, be handed you by my 
Polly, who I most ardently wish may 
reach you in the health she is in at present. 
| shall be truly wre tched till | he ar of her be- 
ing safely landed with you. ‘The children 
will spend a day or two on board the ship 
with her, which I hope will reconcile her to it. 
For God's sake 


2g nce of her 


de if 


give us the earliest intelli- 


arrival. 
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So the day came, and Polly went on 
board accompanied by her little friends. 
“While the child was one day asleep,” 
Miss Randolph tells us, “they were all 
taken away, and before she fairly awoke 
the vessel had cut loose from her moor- 





THE CARRIAGE WAITS 


ings and was fairly launched on the 
tedious voyage before her.” 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
water, preparations were made to re- 
ceive her. She must be taken charge of 
in London, and to that end, six months 
before her arrival, Mr. Jefferson sends 

» Abigail Adams a letter; of which, as 
one reads it now in the Library of Con- 
gress, the edge is torn, leaving parts of 
some of the words missing. 


Paris, Dec. 21, 1786. 
Dear Mapam,—My friends write me that 
they will send my little [daugh}ter to me by 
a vessel which sails in May for England 
I have t{aken] the liberty to tell them that 
you will be so good as to take her [under 
your wing till I can have no- 
tice to send for her, which | 
shall do le x|pre ss in the mo- 
ment of my knowing she i 
arrived. She is about 8 years 
old, and will be in the care of 
her nurse, a black woman, to 
whom she is confided with 
safety. I know your goodness 
too well to scruple the giving 
this direction before I had 
asked your permission. I beg 
you to accept assurances of 
the, constant esteem with 
which I have the honor to be, 
Dear Madam, your most obe- 
dient and most humble serv’t, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


Early in March Mr. Jef- 
ferson set off for the South 
of France on a tour of in- 
vestigation of conditions 
affecting our commerce, 
and from Toulon he writes 
to Patsy, now quite at 
home in the school in the 
Abbaye Royal de Panthé- 
mont in Paris: “Our dear 
Polly will certainly come 
to us this summer . 
When she arrives she will 
become a precious charge 
on your hands. The dif- 
ference of your age, and 
your common loss of a 
mother, will put that office 
on you.” Patsy, from her 
convent, which was to be 
Polly’s home in Paris, too, 
wrote eagerly to her father 
in her turn about the little 
sister’s coming. But it is Mrs. Adams 
in London who experiences the real ex- 
citement of the little girl’s arrival, and 
out of a manila-paper case, among the 
uncatalogued manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress, she speaks for herself and 
for Polly, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson: 


Lonvon, June 26, 1787. 
My pear Sir,—I have to congratulate 
you upon the safe arrival of your Little 
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Daughter, whom I| have only a few moments 
ago received. She is in fine Health and a 
Lovely little Girl | am sure from her counte- 
nance, but at present everything is strange 
to her & She was very loth to try New 
Friends for old. She was so much attached 
to the Captain and he to her, that it was 
with no small regret that I separated her 
from him, but I daresay | shall reconcile her 
in a day or two. I tell her that I did not 
see her Sister cry onze, she replies that her 
Sister was older and ought to do better, 
besides she had her pappa with her. I 
shew [here the seal obscures the word | your 
picture. She says she cannot know it. How 
should she when she should not know you. 
A few hours acquaintance and we shall be 
quite Friends I daresay. I hope we may 
expect the pleasure of another visit from 
you, now I have so strong an inducement to 
tempt you; if you could bring Miss Jefferson 
with you it would reconcile her little Sister 
to the thoughts of taking a journey; it 
would be proper that some person should be 
accustomed to her; the old Nurse whom you 
expected to have attended her was Sick and 
unable to come. She has a Girl of about 
1s or 16 with her, the Sister of the Servant 
you have with you. As | presume you have 
»ut just returned from your late excursion 
you will not put yourself to any inconven- 
ience or Hurry in coming or sending for her; 
you may rely upon every attention towards 
her and every care in my power. I have just 
endeavored to amuse her by telling her that 
I would carry her to Sadler’s Wells; after 
describing the Amusement to her, with an 
honest Simplicity, “I had rather,” says She, 
“see Captain Ramsey one moment than all 
the fun in the Worid.” . . 

Miss Polly sends her duty to you and 
Love to her Sister and says she will try to 
be good and not cry, so she has wip’d her 
eyes and lay’d down to Sleep. 

believe me dear Sir 

Affectionately yours, &c &c 
A. ApbaMs. 


This manner of subscribing herself suf- 
ficiently indicates Mrs. Adams’s state of 
mind. 

On the next day she writes again: 


Lonpon, June 27, 1787. 

Dear Sir,—I had the Honour of address- 
ing you yesterday and informing you of the 
safe Arrival of your Daughter. She was but 
just come when I sent off my letter by the 
post, and the poor little Girl was very un- 
happy being wholly left to Strangers; this, 
however, lasted only a few Hours and Miss 
is as contented to day as she was miserable 
yesterday. She is indeed a fine Child. I 


have taken her out to day and purchased 
her a few articles which she could not well 
do without & I hope they will meet your 
approbation. The girl who 1s with her is 
quite a child, and Captain Ramsey is of 
opinion will be of so little service that he 
had better carry her back with him, but of 
that you will be a judge. She seems fond 
of the child and appears good Natur’d. . . 
you will find it, I imagine, as difficult to 
separate Miss Polly from me as I did to get 
her from the Captain. She stands by me 
while I write and asks if I write every day 
to her pappa? but as I have never had so 
interesting a subject to him to write upon 
. . . [The page is torn off here.| 


Eight days after this, a Frenchman 
named Petit, Mr. Jefferson’s house- 
keeper, who afterward came to America 
in that capacity, arrived with instruc- 
tions to convey Polly to Paris. This, 
from the point of view of Polly and her 
new friend Mrs. Adams, was not so easy. 
So Mrs. Adams writes immediately: 


Lonpon, July 6, 1787. 

My pear Sir,—If I had thought you 
would so soon have sent for your dear little 
Girl, I should have been tempted to have 
kept her arrival here from you a secret. Lam 
really loth to part with her and she, last 
evening, upon petit’s arrival, was thrown 
into all her former distress, and bursting 
into Tears told me it would be as hard to 
leave me as it was her Aunt Epps. She has 
been so often deceived that she will not 
quit me a moment lest she should be carried 
away, nor can | scarcely prevail upon her to 
see petit: tho’ she says she cannot remember 
you yet she has been taught to consider you 
with affection and fondness, and depended 
upon your coming for her. She told me this 
morning, that as she had left all her friends 
in Virginia to come over the ocean to see 
you she did think you would have taken 
the pains to have come here for her & not 
have sent a man whom she cannot under- 
stand. I express her own words. I expostu- 
lated with her upon the long journey you 
had been, & the difficulty you had to come 
and upon the care, kindness and attention of 
petit, whom I so well knew, but she cannot 
yet hear me. She is a child of the quickest 
sensibility and the maturest understanding 
that I have ever met with for her years. She 
had been 5 weeks at sea, and with men only, 
so that on the first day of her arrival she was 
as rough as a little sailor; and then she had 
been decoyed from the Ship, which made 
her very angry; and no one having any 
authority over her I was apprehensive I 
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should meet with some trouble, but where 
there are such materials to work upon as I 
have found in her there is no danger. She 
listened to my admonitions and attended to 
my advice and in two days was restored to 
the amiable lovely Child which her Aunt 
had formed her, in short she is the favourite 
of every creature in the House, and I cannot 
but feel, Sir, how many pleasures you must 
lose by committing her to a convent; yet, 
situated as you are, you cannot keep her 
with you. The Girl she has with her wants 
more care than the Child and is wholly in- 
capable of looking carefully after her, with- 
out some Superiour to direct her. 

As both Miss Jefferson & the Maid had 
cloaths only proper for the Sea, I have pur- 
chased and made up for them such things as 
I should have done had they been my own 
to the amount of about eleven or 12 Guineys; 
the particulars | will send by Petit. 

Casnala Ramsey has said that he would 
accompany your daughter to Paris, provided 
she would not go without him, aes this 
would be putting you to an expence that can 
perhaps be avoided by petits staying a few 
days longer; the greatest difficulty in famil- 
iarizing her to him is on account of the 
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language. I have not the heart to put her 
into a carriage against her will and send 
her away from me almost in a Frenzy, as | 
know will be the case, unless | can reconcile 
her to the thoughts of going; and I have 
given her my word that petit shall stay 
until I can hear again from you. Books are 
her great delight, and I have furnished her 
out a little library, and she reads to me by 
the hour with great distinctness and com- 
ments on what she reads with much pro- 
priety. 


Four days more and Mrs. Adams 

writes again: 
Lonpon, July roth, 1787. 

When I wrote you last I did not know 
that petit had taken places in the Stage and 
paid for them; this being the case I have 
represented it to your little Daughter and 
endeavor'd to prevail with her to consent 
to going at the time appointed. She says if 
I must go I will but I cannot help crying 
so pray don’t ask me. I should have taken 
great pleasure in presenting her to you here, 
as you would have then seen her with her 
most engaging countenance. Some lines of an 
old Song frequent- 
ly occur to me as 
different objects 
affect her. 


What she thinks 
in her Heart 
You may read 
in her Eyes 
For knowing no 
art 
She needs no 
disguise. 


I never saw so in- 
telligent a counte- 
nance in a child 
before, and the 
pleasure she has 
given me is an am- 
ple compensation 
for any little ser- 
vices I have been 
able to render her. 
I can easily con- 
ceive the earnest 
desire you must 
have to embrace so 
lovely a child after 
so long a separa- 
tion from her; that 
motive and my 
own intention of 
setting out next 
week upon a jour- 
ney into the Coun- 
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tv of Devonshire, has prevailed with me to 
consent to parting with her so soon, but most 
reluctantly I assure you: her temper, her 
disposition, her sensibility are all formed to 
delight, yet perhaps at your first interview 
vou may find a little roughness, but it all 
subsides in a very little time, and she is soon 
attached by kindness. I enclose a memoran- 
dum of the articles purchased. I have de- 
sired petit to Buy me 12 ells of black lace at 
8 Livres per ell & 1 dozen of white & one of 
colour’d gloves. Col. Smith will take them 
when he returns. 

You will be so good as to let me hear from 
my dear little Girl by the first post after her 
arrival. My love to her sister, whom I con- 
gratulate upon such an acquisition. . 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, I am, 
dear Sir, your Humble Servant, 

A. Apams. 


The record of Mrs. Adams’s shopping 


and dressmaking for Polly is preserved 
with these letters. It is as follows: 


—_ 
paid for bringing the Trunks 
from Tower hill . . . . 5- 6 
four fine Irish Holland frocks 3 - 10 - - 
s yd white dimity for skirts . IsS- - 
4 yd checked muslin for a frock 1 - 10 - 
; yd lace edging to trim it. 6 - 


lo making the frock 

; yd flannel for undercoats 

\ Brown Bever Hat & feathers 

2prleather gloves. . . 

s yd diaper for arm cloths 

6 pr cotton stockings 

3; yd blew sash ribbon . , 

lo diaper for pockets linning 
tape cloth for night caps &c. 

lo a comb & case, comb Brush 


roots ws a te 1- 6 
For the maid servant 
12 yds calico for 2 short gowns 


— 
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, yds half Irish linen for aprons T=! 4 
3 pr Stockings 6- - 
2yd.linning . 2- - 
1 shawl handkerchie 4- 6 
paid for washing 6- 8 
Sterling 10-15 - 8 

Received 6 Louis d’ors of Petit. 

A. Apams. 


On the back -of the memorandum, in 
Mr. Jefferson’s fine hand, is written: 


Mrs. Adams expenditures for me oii 
the other side s d 
; 10- 15- 8 
Error of addition 
to her prejudice t= €+.o 


II - 16- 2 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 772.—62 
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Cash pd her by Petit £ 5 d 
6 Louis @ 44 the Louis, 5 o 

pd by ditto per black lace .3- 1f - 

do 2 doz pr gloves . I 

bal due to Mrs. Adams I 


Ir -16- 2 


It is pleasant to think of the little girl, 
in the “‘ Brown Bever Hat with feathers,” 
arriving safely, at last, at her journey’s 
end. How glad we are that Mrs. Adams 
could not resist the “blew sash ribbon”’! 

There appears to be very little by way 
of description of Polly’s face and fea- 
tures in the records we have. Mr. Ran- 
dall, however, gives a clue in saying that 
she had “that exquisite beauty pos- 
sessed by her mother—that beauty 
which the experienced learn to look upon 
with dread, because it betrays a physical 
organization too delicately fine to with- 
stand the rough shocks of the world.” 

At least we may be sure that lit- 
tle Polly afforded a pleasant sight to the 
eyes of her father and sister, from whom 
she was never long separated afterward 
while she lived. During her first week 
with her father, Patsy came and stayed 
with her, “leading her from time to time 
to the convent until she became famil- 
iarized to it.” In 1784, after a visit to 
this convent at the time when Patsy 
Jefferson first took up her residence 
there, Mrs. Adams’s daughter Abigail 
had written in her journal: “This is 
considered the best and most genteel 
convent in Paris. . . . There are three 
princesses who are here for their educa- 
tion, and are distinguished from the 
others by a blue ribbon on the shoulder.” 
Here we must leave our little Polly, 
“perfectly happy,” her father assures 
Mrs. Eppes on the 28th of July, only 
eighteen days after she had come to her 
brave decision: “If I must go I will, 
but I cannot help crying.”” Through all 
the changes and chances of life this little 
creature of smiles and tears kept Mrs. 
Adams’s affection, in spite of that lady’s 
later grievances against Mr. Jefferson; 
and the news of the death, in April, 
i804, of Maria Jefferson Eppes, a young 
matron not yet twenty-six, leaving a son 
and a little Polly of her own, brought the 
first word of sympathy for many years 
from Abigail Adams to Thomas Jefferson. 
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Miss Clara’s Perseus 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—I 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I 







Wea jue. 28 < or as —— 
¢gmpeople are born butch- 
ew, ets, or housekeepers, or 
Sesperze artists. For one born 
Giend tome. is not a dog) there are, of 
course, hundreds of the rest of us. who 
are born just anything. Considering, 
then, the rareness of the species, it is a 
little remarkable that Old Chester should 
have had one of these beings within its 
borders. There were many friendly folk 
in Old Chester; there were many 
friends, even; but there was only one 
Clara Hale! 

Miss. Ellen Bailey’s school-girls. were 
brought up on the ideal of friendship as 
exemplified by Miss Clara. But it was 
during our last year—the year before 
Miss Ellen got married and the school 
closed—that that which had been a tra- 
dition of the past suddenly became a 
feature of the present; the old and won- 
derful friendship, supposed to be dead, 
came to life! te took shape before our 
very eyes, and ali Miss Ellen’s girls 
gaped with sympathetic sentimentality. 
That Miss Clara Hale had been a good 
daughter for many sad years: was as 
nothing to us, in comparison with the 
fact that she had beem a good friend 
“ever since she was born!” 

For she and Fanny Morrison began to 
be friends in their cradles, so their 
mothers said. When they got into short 
clothes they learned their letters. first 
with one mother and then with the 
other; and by and by they progressed, 
still side by side at one or the other ma- 
ternal knee, to Reading Without Tears 
and, like the two. gilt cherubs. on. the 
brown cover, they read. out of the same 


book, in big black type (which it makes 


my head ache now to. think of), “o-x, 
ox; a-x, ax.” When they began to eo 
to school (this was before Miss: Ellen’; 
day, of course) they came together, 
and sat together, and went home 
with. their arms. about each other's 
waists. Their hair nbbons were just 
alike, they both had Campbell- -plaid best 
dresses, and each possessed a “ treasure- 
trunk”—a doll’s trunk in which the 
kept precious keepsakes of each other. 
It was said they Rad never squabbled. 
We, observing Miss Clara now, thirty 
years later, quite understood that; how 
could anybody quarrel with this silent 
angel with a vaguely lovely face? We 
always theught of Miss Clara when 
— talked about angels. Certainly 
anny Morrison would have been sim- 
ly a fiend if she had squabbled with 
Miss Clara! 

“She never said a cross word to an 
one,” Mary Dilworth said once, looking 
significantly at her bosom friend; “ much 
less to Fanny.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t, either, if you were 
an angel like her,” the bosom friend 
retorted. 

“*Her’ isn’t grammar,” Mary said, 
loftily. 

“T wish she had got married, though,” 
some one sighed; “she’d have made such 
a beautiful bride.” 

Here was another wonderful thing 
about Miss Clara: she could have got 
married, and she didn’t! “He,” as Miss 
Ellen’s girls called him, had been as de- 
voted to her as she was to her Friend. 
But to think that a young lady could 
have had a veil, and white slippers, and 
the third finger of her left glove ripped, 
so that the ring could be put on, and, oh, 
everything!—and wouldn’t! It was un- 
believable. But we knew it was true, 
because here was Mr. Oliver Ormsby 
still hanging around like a faithful dog 
(of course “faithful dog” is tautology, 
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but we didn’t know that); in fact, Miss 
Clara could be married even now, old as 
she was—and she still “ wouldn’t.” 

~ “Not that I blame her,” Mary Dil- 
worth hastened to add; “just look at 
rim!” 

We liked Mr. Ormsby; he always had 
“kisses” in his pocket which he shared 
with any young person he might meet; 
but he was not beautiful to look at,— 
poor Mr. Oliver! He was roly-poly, and 
bald, and had red side whiskers; and he 
wasn’t as tall as Miss Clara. Imagine 
walking up the aisle, and looking down 
at a bald head! Oh no; she couldn’t 
have married him when she was young, 
and certainly not now when she was old. 
‘My mother says she’s forty - four,” 
Mary announced. We knew exactly 
how old the angel was, but we always 
gasped when her age was mentioned. 

“Forty-four! Oh, do you think she 
will die soon?” some one asked, appre- 
hensively,—which moved at least one 
girl to tears. 

According to tradition, this wonder- 
ful friendship, unbroken by a squabble, 
went on until a most dreadful thing hap- 
pened—the Morrisons went out West to 
live. Probably the older people would 
have called the reason of that removal to 
the West dreadful, but it was the moving 
itself which was so appalling to Old 
Chester youth—for it separated the 
Friends! As for the reason, the eldest 
Morrison boy got sick, and his father and 
mother took it into their heads that they 
ought to live in California; so they 
packed up and left Old Chester at a 
month’s notice. They never thought of 
Fanny’s feelings at being torn from Miss 
Clara! Fathers and mothers are very 
cruel about such things. The two girls 
were about fourteen when this happened. 
During those weeks before the crash of 
departure, the impetuous Fanny cried 
and raged, and Clara’s smooth forehead, 
so full and pure and girlish, gathered 
lines that never left it. She used to 
come over to Fanny’s house, and creep up 
to her room to sit beside her in absolute 
silence. Sometimes she held Fanny’s 
hand, sometimes kissed it, sometimes 
quickly and fyrtively touched her lips 
to the older girl’s shoulder, or even to 
her skirt. Fanny talked vehemently all 
the time, not pausing even while she 


straightened Clara’s hair-ribbon or 
fastened a hook and eye on her waist. 
“Of course I’m sorry Freddy is sick; 
but I don’t see the slightest use of going 
away. ... “Oh, you are a dear untidy 
thing, Clara!...I guess Pennsylvania 
‘air’ is as good as any in California! . . . 
I'll just simply die without you, Clara! 
Here—let me pin your collar. Simply 
die!’ This last, over and over. 

In answer, Clara, very pale, would 
press Fanny’s dimpled hand against her 
your,; bosom, then kiss each individual 
finger. She rarely said more than, “‘Oh, 
Fanny.” 


But Fanny did not need any re- 


sponse; in fact, she would not have 
heard it in the torrent of her own words: 
*[’ll miss you every minute. I’ll think 
of you every minute. We'll write to 
each other every day!” 

“Every day.” 

“And I'll tell you eve single 
thought I have, and every single thing I 
do. Oh, Clara, how cruel they are to 
drag me out there, away from you! I 
don’t see why they couldn’t nt poor 
Freddy and leave me here!” 

As the day of separation came nearer 
Fanny suggested that they should run 
away together; and, while Clara looked 
on, haggard and speechless, she broke 
open her savings-bank to see if she could 
finance the scheme. 

However, the three dollars and sixty- 
two cents on deposit put an end to this 
project. Instead of running away they 
vowed and vowed and vowed again 
eternal, unchangeable friendship, and 
letters every day. The night before the 
Morrisons left Old Chester was one of 
real agony to the two little creatures. 
They were so miserable that the poor 
Morrison father and mother actually had 
a glimmer of amusement in the midst of 
their melancholy preoccupation of anxi- 
ety. Fanny went around with a par- 
boiled face of tears and snuffles. She 
was a perfect nuisance—when everybody 
was so engrossed in packing up, and try- 
ing to remember this and settle that, 
and say good-by to all Old Chester! 
It was a relief, Mrs. Morrison said, to 
get the poor child, with-her sobs and 
sulks, out of the way for a while; so no 
one called her back when, in the May 
dusk, Fanny slipped down to the gate to 
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meet Clara. There, under the shadows 
of a great hedge of blossoming laburnum, 
they took their last farewells. Fanny, 
freckled, voluble, her honest, good-hu- 
mozed face streaming with tears; Clara, 
white, silent, and entirely dry-eyed. 
They flew into each other's arms, and 
Fanny sobbed loudly. 

“‘I shall never get masried,” she said; 
“I decided that this afternoon. I told 
mother to-day. I said, “Mother, I shall 
never, never, never get married!” And 
what do you suppose mother said? She 
said, ‘Perhaps no one will ask you.’ I 
said, ‘I should consider it unfaithful to 
Clara even to be asked! Amd I would. 
No, I shall mever marry. As soon as | 
am allowed to do what I please I shall 
come back te you. I teld metherso. | 
said, ‘Mother, as soon as | can do what 
I please I shall go back to Clara.’ You 
won’t get married, either, will you, 
Clara?” 

ae No.”” 

They sat down in the grass, Clara 
holding one of Fanny’s curls against her 
lips, listening for the thousandth time 
to vows of enduring love. Suddenly 
Fanny stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence: 

“TL will nev— Clara! Let’s sign it 
in our bleod!’”’ 

“ Sign—what ?” 

“That we will always, always leve 
each other! I told mother at dinner 
that I would always love you, and she 
said ‘dlways is a long word.’ I said, 
‘Well, mother, I’ve vowed.” She just 
laughed. Oh, aren’t they cruel? 
Grown-up people don’t understand love; 
*t’any rate, mothers don’t. Let’s vow, 
and sign it—” 

Clara broke in, in a passionate whis- 
per, “ Yes.” 

Fanny jumped to her feet. “IIb tear 
adhe, Gi ii telah eh net namin aa 
things; if they haven’t gone and packed 
every single blessed th—” Her voice 
was lost in the sound of her flying steps. 

Alone in the shadow of the laburnums, 


im the fragrant twilight, Clara put her’. 
- » blood 


face down in the grass and moaned: 
“She’s. going away. She’s going away. 
She’s going away.” She was still lying 
there when Fanny came running down 
the path. 

le was hard work to get the things! 


Just as | said! They'd gone and packed 
up everything! I told mother at supper. 
I said, ‘Why pack ev— But I tore two 
pages out of the back of my speller, one 
for you and one for me. And”—her 
breathless voice fell and thrilled —* her, 
isa | sant 

“A pin?” Clara said, bewildered. 

“To prick our fingers. But we must 
write out the vow first”—she had 
brought 2 pen for the signatures, but 3 
pencii for the oath — “because,” she 
explamed, “all those words will take 
too much blood.” 

The vow was quickly decided upon 
and written in a round, pot-hook hand 
on each of the blank pages rifled from 
the spelling-book: 


Fanny 


I promise to love | Clara tall my life. 


“We'll sign right under it,” Fanny 
commanded. Her face was alert with 
interest, and her poor little swollen nose 
was distinctly less red. “Give me the 
pin!” she said, solemnly; then squealed, 
dropped the pin, and put her finger in 
her mouth. ‘“‘We’d better get red ink,” 
she mumbled; isn’t there some red ink 
at your house ?”’ 

lara, on her knees in the grass, feel- 
ing for the pin, broke in: “‘No. It 
must be in our blood. Here it is,”’ she 
said, and got on her feet, holding the 
pin im a steady hand. ‘Then her breath 
caught, and a red drop welled up on the 
tip of her left forefinger; but she did not 
utter a sound. She took the pen hur- 
riedly so as not to lose the living ink, anJ 
holding the page of the spelling-book 
against the gate-post, straining her eyes 
in the gathering darkness, she traced her 
name below the impassioned werds. 

“Don’t let’s sign our last names; mine 


is so long,” said Fanny. 
But Clara’s searlet “Hale” was al- 
ready written. 
.“Tt’s stopped bleeding,” said Fanny, 
raghully, looking at her finger. 
: “Mine hasn’t,” Clara said; “take my 


Fanny, who had a real sense of fitness, 
hesitated, sighed, d squeezed her fin- 
ger. “I can’t make it bleed amy more,” 
she said; “‘well—” She dipped the pen 
into the rapidly drying drop on Clara’s 
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finger and scrawled, a faint “Fanny 
Morr—” There was no: more ink! 
“Well, never mind,” she saids, “that’s 
enough. Now you give me your. vow 
and I'll give you mine.” 

The exchange was made; but Clara 
kissed her serap off paper before she 
handed it over to: Kanny. 

“You put my vow in your treasure- 
trunk, and, I'll put yours in mine,” 
Fanny said. 

Clara nodded. She was beyond words: 

The story of the: final, rending apart 
was almost more than Miss Ellen’s girls 
could: bear,, although the grown people 
used to-laugh, all these years afterward, 
when they, talked about it! Miss El- 
len’s girls never laughed. Each. of us 
wished, we knew a girl worthy to be a 
Fanny to our Clara, for no girl doubted 
that she- could be a Clara—jabbing that 
pin. right dewn into her finger and, 
“with the bloed streaming all over the 
grass,” write the full name, even: if it 
did have eight letters in:it! 

Well, then; at laste the Morrison 
family were gone. . . . Mrs; Hale said 
she was glad to get the thing-over; now, 
perhaps, Clara would. eat: her meals like 
a sensible child. 

“‘Wasn’t that just like agirl’s mother, 
to say a thing: like that?’ Miss Ellen’s 
pupils said; “‘and of course: she didn’t 
eat; look how thin she is!” 

As for what happened after: the actual 
tragedy of parting, that wasn’t so inter- 
esting. It leaked, out,. somehow (until 
poor Mrs. Hale was stricken with paraly- 
sis, Old. Chester never lacked for in- 
formation), it leaked out that on 
Fanny’s side the correspondence soon 
flagged. Her letters, like those of most 
talkative: persons, were infrequent and 
laconic;. in: a month the “ daily” letter 
became a: weekly. one; im half a:yearit 
arrived.once in eightortemweeks. But 
Clara kept up: her end of the: correspon- 
dence: with disconcerting punctuality. 
Sheused to replytoFanny’sbriefmissives 
almost in.the same: hour-im which they 
were received, and at. great length—in- 
articulate people often havevoluble pens; 
then a: week. later she would write again, 
and perhaps. yet again,. before a response 
came.. The épistolary flame: flared up 
once, when: the girls: were about: twenty, 
because: Fanny had-a lover; For some 
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months before her marriage she shared 
with Clara her eestasies: about her Mr. 
Herbert: In the nefleeted glow of young 
love, Clarwmexpanded:like a slowly: open- 
ing white lily. She. began about this 
time to have a lover. herself—fat, good, 
sand y-haired young Oliver Ormsby, who 
played on the flute, sucked “‘ kisses,” and 
read every novel he could lay’ his 
hands on. But Miss: Clara) was un- 
responsive to her owmromance: When 
she looked at Oliver her: soft eye was 
as cool as a mountaim spring; all the 
passiom she possessed was given to 
Fanny’s: passion. When Fanny’s. baby 
hoy was born—and: named Hale, after 
Clara—Clara brooded over the news as a 
bird: might broed: over its. own empty 
nest, and again the old correspondence 
revived. But it was one-sided, for 
Fanny was too busy to answer more than 
one letter in five. By the time the 
friends were: twenty’ six or seven the 
letters were only rather long Christmas 
and birthday notes from: Clara, with 
an occasional, acknowledgement from 
Fanny. 

Then all: communicatiom ceased. This 
was the year that Mrs: Hale was 
taken ill. After that, with the most 
faithful intentions: in the werld; Clara 
had no time evem for birthday notes. 
She was: not a very capable person, and 
the nursing of her motler left her time 
only for her bird+like meals. and an oeca- 
sional Sunday-morning: service: Once a 
rumor reached: Old Chester that Fanny’s 
husband was: dead, and then Clara: did 
write; but her words: of sympathy came 
back to her through the dead-letter of- 
fice.. That was the end. She did’ not 
write agains Probably Fanny Morrison 
—Herbert, rather—hardly: noticed the 
cessation of the letters. It was all! she 
could do—poor, good-natured, impul- 
sive; sensible woman !—+to fight the reali- 
ties of bereavement and poverty. 

To Clara, in the back-water of a sick- 
room, the gradualending of the friendship 
was not, perhaps,.an acute unhappiness; 
it was rather a.dully aching regret. Al- 

though she did not know it, part of the 
regret was for the loss of an interest— 
the only interest in her life, except her 
mother. Mrs. Hale was her tender but 
athetically’ monotonous oecupation. 
Tn those years of slowly increasing help- 
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lessness, Clara, with the aid of her deaf 
old Maggie, took entire care of the 
invalid. It was a patiently sad task, de- 
void of interest because devoid of hope, 
and, to any extent, of distress, for Mrs. 
Hale did not suffer. Clara and Maggie 
did what they could for her body; and 
for her mind, her daughter read aloud to 
her for hours every day. She did this 
even when the time came that she could 
not tell whether or not her mother heard 
her. What this meant of persistency of 
purpose during the last year or two of 
dumb, blind, apparently deaf helpless- 
ness, can be imagined. Not the flicker 
of an eyelid or the pressure of a finger 
showed whether Mrs. Hale could under- 
stand, or even hear, the newspaper or 
Bible or novel, which, with slow, pain- 
fully distinct enunciation, week after 
week, month after month, Clara read to 
her. It was so mechanical that often 
this faithful daughter did not know what 
she read; her mind drowsed in the 

ently dulling flow of her own voice. 
Her dutifulness (faithfully reported by 
Oliver) was the wonder and admiration 
of Old Chester; but no one realized how, 
little by little, in the silent house, with 
the silent woman on the bed, and the 
almost equally silent old servant down- 
stairs, Clara—traveling this narrow path 
of duty where no temptation held out 
a warm, alluring hand, and where the 
hedge of habit hid the wider fields of 
other people’s hopes and joys and sor- 
rows—grew narrow, too, and emotionally 
sterile. Her serenity seemed to those 
who looked on, and thought of the 
burden she bore, a sign of saintliness— 
“or stupidity,” Oliver Ormsby’s mother 
said, “which is the same thing.” 

“What! What!” said Old Chester, 
horrified. 

“Saints are drefful narrow-minded,” 
Mrs. Ormsby explained; “and narrow 
people are stupid, and stupid people 
make me cross!” 

Martha King took pains to repeat to 
the old lady Dr. Lavendar’s comment 
on this remark, “‘because,” said Mrs. 
King, “that’s one thing about me; I 
may not be perfect, but I am frank. ... 
Dr. Lavendar said no one could call you 
saintly,” Martha said, gravely. 

Old Mrs. Ormsby made a fine cour- 
tesy. “He compliments me!” she said. 


As for that reading aloud, when 
asked about it, Clara said, briefly, 
“Yes, I read.” 

“Does she understand?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But why—” 

“Oh,” Clara said, “if there is even a 
chance that she understands—” 

“Clara, you are an angel!” Oliver 
Ormsby would say. “I wish you would 
let me help you; I could read to her 
sometimes.” 

“You do help me; you bring me 
books.” 

“I could do more than that if ,you 
would only marry me,” he pleaded: 

Clara, growing pale and then red, said, 
faintly, “Oh, now, Oliver, please!” 

Oliver was silent. After years of semi- 
annual offers of marriage he did not 

ress his proposals; in fact, they were a 
ittle casual: “Don’t you think you 
care enough for me, now, Clara, to 
marry me?” or, “I wish you felt like 
marrying me, dear!” or, “That chimney 
of yours is smoking pretty badly; if we 
were only married I[ could look after the 
house better than I do.” 

“It’s queer she doesn’t take him,” Old 
Chester said, observing his faithfulness. 

“She has no idea of taking him!” 
Mrs. Ormsby said, resentfully; “she 
just keeps him hanging on.” 

He had hung on for twenty years. In 
the days when Miss Ellen’s girls paid 
him the tautological compliment, what 
there was left of his sandy hair was get- 
ting gray around the temples. He had 
a quiet humor of his own that kept him 
from being embittered by what his 
mother, in moments of displeased con- 
fidence to Old Chester, called Clara 
Hale’s “‘selfishness”; and with his hu- 
mor was a fine sort of courage that 
made him willing to be ridiculous. It 
takes more courage to be deliberately 
ridiculous than to te either good or bad, 
and a man is a little ridiculous who, as 
Mr. Mack said, “runs after one petti- 
coat for twenty years.” Giver, on a 
stool in Mack & Compan ounting- 
room in Upper Chester, bending his bald 
head over his ledgers, used to watch his 
employer out of #he corner of an amused 
eye. When somebody réPeated the re- 
mark about the single petticoat he 
moved a lump of candy from his left 
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cheek to his right, and looked thought- 
ful. 

“Old Mack is qualified to express an 
opinion," ’ he admitted; “but until he 
raises my pay I can’t afford new boots. 
So I can’t follow his example and run 
after twenty petticoats in one year. 
Instead, he continued the pursuit of the 
one and only petticoat which, so far as 
he was concerned, Old Chester had ever 
possessed. He called on Miss Clara 
twice a week. On Wednesday evenings 
he brought his flute, and, just before he 
said good night, went out into the hall 
and, sitting on the lowest step of the 
stairs, played a little tune. “I left her 
door open; perhaps she hears,” Clara 
always said. On Sunday afternoons, if 
the weather was fine, he and Clara went 
to walk; if it stormed, they sat in the 
parlor, and Oliver told her about the 
last novel he had read. Sometimes a 
tired look would come into her soft eyes, 
and when he saw it he would pop a 
“kiss” into his mouth as if it were a 
cork. 

“T know I tire you by talking, Clara,” 
he would mumble. 

“A little,” she would admit, gently. 

Oliver Ormsby was rather a talka- 
tive person, and yet, curiously enough, 
Clara’s silences charmed him. 

“Love is the most incomprehensible 
thing!’ Mrs. Ormsby used to say, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘I don’t see how you stand 
her dumbness.” 

“1 like it,” Olfver declared. 

“] want you to be married,” she pro- 
tested; “I’m not going to live for ever, 
and you ought to have a wife to take 
care of you. You neyer know when to 
put om your winter flannels. Clara 
ought to take you or leave you. But 
she’s just a dog in the manger!” 

“Vd rather have Clara’s affection, 
such as it is, than the gush of six 
blatherskite girls,” he said, mildly. 
“Clara is an angel! Look how she 
takes care of her mother.” 

“Tech!” said Mrs. Ormsby. 

But when he started off to make his 
Sunday-afternoon call she winked and 
blew her nose. “I don’t care if she is an 
angel,” she said, “‘she.is no housekeeper! 
And he is the best friend any woman 
ever had.” 


On that particular October Sunday af- 
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ternoon, Oliver, when he presented him- 
self at Clara’s door, found her with a 
faintly eager look in her face. 

“I have something to tell you!” she 
said, a thrill of excitement in her voice. 
“ Let’s take a walk,” Oliver suggested, 

and you can tell me then.” 
She agreed, and went up to her room 
to smooth her hair down over her ears 
and put on a little scoop bonnet which 
had a wreath of pansies inside the brim. 
When she tied the lilac ribbons under 
her chin her eyes were so vague with 
happiness that the bow was even more 
careless than usual. Then she went 
into her mother’s room; Maggie sat by 
a window, rocking drowsily, and on the 
bed was the log-like figure, blind, dumb 
—deaf, as far as any one knew. But 
Clara bent over, and whispered in the 
livid ear: “Good-by, dear mother. | 
am going out to walk. With Oliver. I'll 
tell him the news.” She kissed the 
cheek that seemed dead to the soft 
pressure of her lips, and sighed. ‘‘ You'll 
speak to her sometimes, Maggie, to let 
her know you are here?” 

“Yes, me dear,” Maggie promised 
sleepily. 

Oliver, waiting in the parlor, took the 
wrapper off a “‘kiss,”’ read the line of 
verse printed in blunt, gray type on the 
strip of paper that was folded about it, 
and popped the candy into his left cheek; 
then he opened the Poctesses of America 
which lay in the glory of its gilt binding 
on the marble-topped center-table, and 
read until he oes a step on the stairs. 
He turned as she entered, and looked at 
the girl he had loved so long—she was 
still a girl to Oliver; he saw the sweet 
face, the pansy-trimmed bonnet, the 
black mantilla over a shimmering laven- 
der-silk dress; he saw the faint excite- 
ment in the myrtle-blue eyes; he never 
saw the little wrinkles or the gray hairs; 
still less did he see the dog in the manger. 
He opened her parasol for her as they 
stepped out into the October sunshine, 
and then he said, gaily: 

“Well, what’s the wonderful news?”’ 


ee 


“Oh, Oliver!’ she said. “Think! 
I’ve heard from Fanny!” 
“Fanny who?” he asked (which 


showed that he was not one of Miss 
Ellen’s girls! The idea of saying 
“Fanny who?’’) 
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She told him “who,” briefly. 

“Oh yes; I remember her. Fat girl.” 

“She and I are friends, Oliver,” she 
said, gravely. 

“Yes; I know you are; at least I 
know you are. As for her, seems to me 
a friend wouldn’t let it be so long be- 
tween drinks.” 

“Oliver!” ° 

“Between letters. Have a ‘kiss,’ 
Clara? Why does she write now?” 

The emphasis on “now” was delicate, 
but it brought the color into Clara’s face. 
She waved the “kiss” aside. 

“She knows that I want to hear from 
her, now.” 

“T mean, why hasn’t she been writ- 


ing?” 

, fom friend was silent. ‘Her si- 
lence was always like a soft finger laid 
against Oliver’s lips; he swallowed what 
he wanted to say, and for some time the 
only sound was the brush of their steps 
through the fallen leaves. Under the 
bare branches of the maples the October 
sunshine fell warm on dells of frosted 
brakes and patches of vividly green 
moss; the trunks of the little white 
birches, bending, some of them, side- 
wise, from forgotten ice-storms, were 
gilded with sunshine. Clara, Oliver 
thought, was like one of these virginal 
trees. The people who wrapped the 
poetry around the “kisses” might print 
something about birch-trees instead of 
the everlasting 


. .. rose is red, the violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you. 


“Why,” he reflected, “don’t they say 
something like: Sidewise they lean, the 
little lady trees, as if they mourned their 
softly pe leaves... . No; leaves 
don’t rhyme. . . . As if they feared the 
—the—the roving robber breeze.’ 

Then he forgot his rhymes with a 
start. Clara was speaking: 

“Her son is dead. She was too un- 
happy to write.” 

“Yes?” Oliver said. 

The path had brought them to the 
top of the hill, and they could look down 
across meadows at the river slipping in a 
silver gleam toward the hills that lay in 
a haze of darkening amethyst. Clara’s 
eyes lost themselves in it; she seemed 
to be thinking aloud: 


“She doesn’t like her husband’s rela- 
tions.” 

“Maybe they don’t like her.” 

“She is my friend, Oliver,” she re- 
proved him, gently. 

“IT never could see why, because a 
person was my friend, he was beyond 
criticism,” Oliver said. “Clara, what 
rhymes with ‘trees’ ?” 

Clara shook her head. Oliver found a 
convenient log, and, sitting down on it, 
drew his flute from his pocket; pres- 
ently a little thread of melody wandered 
through the still air. 

The sun, like a swimmer standing 
waist-deep in gray water, had sunk into 
a bank of cloud; scarcely half of the 
great red disk glowed above the engulf- 
ing purple. The gilt had faded from the 
white trunks of the birches. The faint 
tootle of the flute went on: 


Oh, listen to the mocking-bird— 


Suddenly Clara began to speak: 

Fanny was very poor. She had no 
home. Her husband’s relatives didn’t 
ask her to live with them. Could 
Oliver imagine anything so unkind? 

“Well,” Oliver said, wiping his flute 
with a big white silk handkerchief, 
“perhaps they haven’t room for her.” 

“They should make room!” 

Oliver put his flute in his pocket, 
opened a “kiss,” and read the verse on 
the strip of paper. “J could do better 
than that,” he said, disgustedly, and 
popped the square Of candy into his 
mouth. “I wonder what put it into her 
head to write toyyou?” he mumbled. 

Clara made no answer. Perhaps she 
wondered a little herself. She had sup- 

osed that Fanny had entirely forgotten 

er. To be sure, she had not forgotten 
Fanny; she never could forget her. 
Was not the blood covenant in the little 
brass-bound rosewood desk which stood 
on the table in her bedroom? Some- 
times, a little sadly, she looked at that 
page torn from the old spelling-book and 
read the smudged lead-penctled words 
above Fanny’s economical signature. 
But for years she had had no more im- 
pulse to communicate with Fanny than 
with some one whe was dead. For that 
matter, Clara never had any “impulse” 
to do anything. That Fanny should 
suddenly write to her was as startling 
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as if the sober earth had moved under her 
feet. She thrilled, as a sleeper stirs and 
smiles in some pleasant dream. She was 
so absorbed in the interest of it all that 
she hardly heard Oliver’s comments on 
the birch-trees as they walked home, 
although she did flush a little when he 
said they looked like young ladies in 
white stockings—which showed Oliver 
that an allusion to stockings was not 
quite delicate. 
“She is nothing but an angel,” he 

thought, disconsolately. 


II 
Pp" RHAPS Mrs. Herbert herself did 


not quite understand why she had 

written to her old friend, who, for 
all she knew, might be dead and buried, 
as were most of her friends and relatives 
—poor Fanny! The letter was just one 
of her impulses. . . . She had met another 
financial cataclysm; she had had so 
many of them that one might have sup- 
posed she would have got used to them; 
but this was more complete than the 
others. A boarding-house which she 
had been running with comfortable eth- 
ciency for people who omitted to pay 
their bills had finally failed, and it was 
when she was rescuing a few personal ef- 
fects from the auctioneers hammer 
that, suddenly bursting out laughing, 
she bid in a doll’s trunk. She had spent 
the morning in the great barn-like auc- 
tion-room watching her possessions go 
at prices which were saved from being 
heart-breaking because they were ridicu- 
lous—with all her misfortunes Fanny 
had the luck of being able to see the 
ridiculous. It was when the little trunk 
was put up and was “going—going” for 
a nickel that her sense of humor got the 
better of her. 

“The Lord knows what’s in it — | 
don’t!’ she told a woman who sat next 
to her; “but just for the joke of it—Ten 
cents!’ she bid, giggling recklessly; and 
the little green trunk, with strips of 
lacquered tin across the top and two 
leather straps crumbling in rusty buck- 
les, was handed down to her. 

That night, in the hall bedroom of a 
boarding-house not nearly as well run 
as her own had been, but very success- 
ful, for all that, she pried the flimsy hasp 
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open with the handle of her tooth- 
brush, and looked at the treasures. 

Some of them were perfectly meaning- 
less; what significance could there be in 
a bent and rusty nail? A pressed rose in 
a faded blue envelope roused no memo- 
ries; a “button string,” which broke as 
she lifted it and let the buttons roll all 
over the floor, she did recall; she and 
Clara Hale had each had a “button 
“a 1. 

Good gracious! I haven’t thought of 
Clara for years!” she said to herself. 
She wondered if Clara were married 
or dead? At the bottom of the trunk 
was a yellowing sheet of paper, torn, 
apparently, from a book; she could 
hardly read what was scrawled on it 
in pencil, and the brown signature was 
so faint that she could not have de- 
ciphered it had not memory come to her 
assistance: 


I promise to love Fanny all my life. 


it 


Ciara HALte. 


Fanny put the paper down and 
laughed heartily. “Well, well, well! 
Why, I remember that night, perfectly!” 
Suddenly she blinked away a tear. “My 
goodness, if Clara loves me, she’s the 
only person on earth who does. I de- 
clare, I believe I'll write to her!” She 
jumped to her feet like a girl, and dashed 
off that letter which fell into her old 
friend’s quiet life as a pebble falls into 
a smooth and silent pool. 

It was through Oliver Ormsby that 
Old Chester heard that Fanny had, 
as he expressed it, “come to life” and 
that the wonderful friendship had re- 
vived. Mrs. Ormsby was a little sharp 
when her son told her that the old corre- 
spondence was in full swing again; it 
seemed that now poor dangling Oliver 
was not to have even the pleasure of 
dangling; for all Clara’s time, not spent 
at her mother’s bedside, was given to 
writing letters to this Fanny Morrison— 
no, Herbert. Even the Sunday-after- 
noon walk was sometimes omitted be- 
cause Clara was “busy writing.” 

Old Chester thought the whole affair 
rather foolish. Clara was nearly forty- 
five, and forty-five is too old for ecsta- 
sies. Old Chester was inclined to be 
disapproving; then, suddenly, some- 
thing happened which made people for- 
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get everything but the old admiration 
for the “good daughter,’’—admiration, 
and a peculiarly tender pity, for, after 
all Clara’s years of devotion and service, 
all the log-like years, Mrs. Hale—en- 
tirely alone—had suddenly and quietly 
stopped breathing. It might have hap- 
pened at any moment; nothing could 
have prevented it, and no one could 
have foreseen it; many times in these 
long years the inert body had been 
alone; in that small household it was 
impossible that some one should be with 
her always. Only, on this particular 
day and moment, Clara was in the next 
room, “writing to that Fanny Morri- 
son!’ and—her mother died. 

Of course the shock to Clara was 
great, and the effect of it was very 
strange. The renewal of the old friend- 
ship had stirred her faintly—but the 
reality of death burst in upon her stag- 
nant life like the surge of a tidal-wave. 
And to it was added that soul-shaking 
thing, remorse. For, unreasonable as 
it was, she reproached herself for that 
lonely dying. This new pain awoke her 
mind as a rough hand might arouse a 
sleeping body. Her eyes, in their mists 
of tears, looked about her in scared be- 
wilderment, and she clung to Oliver with 
a sort of frantic helplessness. Mrs. 
Ormsby told Old Chester she believed 
that, at last, her poor son was going to 
be appreciated! 

“I wish she was anything of a house- 
keeper, though,” she said, sighing. “I'll 
have to keep an eye on Oliver’s flannels; 
she'll never think of *em!” Mrs. Ormsby 
was really quite happy over the situa- 
tion; she was not very fond of Clara, but 
she wanted Oliver to have what he 
wanted. Yet Oliver was never further 
from his heart’s desire than now—and, 
poor fellow! he knew it, though his 
mother did not. Clara was staggering 
under the shock of the destruction of the 
habits of life. For nearly thirty years 
she had lived in the monotonous round 
of small, pottering duties; for the last ten 
she had lived like a machine, simply with 
and for that silent figure on the bed. 
Now, suddenly, the motive power of the 
machine was withdrawn; everything 
stopped. Her clinging to Oliver was 
only the clinging to a little vestige of the 
old routine of life. And he knew it. If 
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he had had any illusions they vanished 
the day of Mrs. Hale’s funeral. He had 
stood beside her in the snow at the grave 
and felt her quiver at that sound which 
is like no other sound on earth: “Dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes’’—and the dust 
and ashes fall upon the coffin down 
there between the walls of earth. The 
crumbling rattle of that handful of 
gravel does not stir the sleeper under the 
cofin-lid, but the mourner awakes to 
every reality of loss. Clara, hearing that 
sound, leaned against Oliver, and he 
felt the shudder that ran through her; 
he put his arm around her, and she 
accepted it as she would have accepted 
any other human arm; she leaned on 
him, as she might have leaned against a 
stone, or the trunk of a tree. He knew 
then that he would never again ask her 
to marry him. He would always love 
her, he told himself, but he would love 
her differently, for she was an angel. 

In the next few weeks he was like her 
shadow. Every evening when he came 
home from his work he stopped at her 
door; every morning he looked in on her 
before he started for Upper Chester. She 
was quieter than ever. Perhaps the 
cessation of those hours of reading aloud 

lunged her into deeper waters of silence. 
But although she did not often speak, 
Oliver felt that her heart was quite open 
to him. A crystal heart! Perhaps that 
was why it was so cold. But, being 
crystal, it could not conceal anything; 
its sorrow and its self-reproach and its 
loneliness were so obvious that words 
were not needed. Feeling this, the dis- 
covery, about two months after Mrs. 
Hale’s death, that there was something 
in her mind of which he had never 
dreamed, was a distinct shock to him. 
He had been sitting at her fireside, tell- 
ing her about a book he had been read- 
ing, when, noticing that she was not 
hearing what he was saying, he swal- 
lowed a half-sucked “kiss” with great 
difficulty, and took his flute out of his 
pocket. He was just about to begin the 
faint tootle-tootle of the ‘‘Mocking- 
Bird” when she spoke. In his amaze- 
ment he kept the flute against his lips 
and stared at her in complete silence. 

“I am all alone,” she ended. 

“Clara, you have me!” 

“I have nothing to do.” 
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“Your house?” 

‘‘Fanny has no house.” 

7 But to ask her to come and Jive with 
you!” he said, with a gasp. “Why, my 
dear Clara!” For a minute he was si- 
lent with dismay. Then he began to 
wipe his flute. “It’s a very dange rous 
thing to ask anybody to live with you. 

“She isn’t ‘anybody.’ She is my 
Friend.” 

“But you don’t know her the least 
bit in the world! She’s an absolute 
stranger.” 

“A stranger? She is my Friend!” 

Clara, consider; you haven’t seen 
her for—how many years, did you tell 
me? Thirty! Good gracious! I tell 
you you don’t know her any more than 
Adam!” 

“T have known her all my life.” 

* Ask her to visit you for a fortnight,” 
he urged; “‘for a month, even; then, if 
you like her—” 

*** Like’ my Friend?” 

“If you like her, ask her to make a 
long visit. But don’t, for Heaven’s sake, 
put on a sticking-plaster!” 

“Oliver!” 

But Oliver Ormsby was not to be 
stayed: “It’s a véry great risk!” 

“She is coming next week,” Clara 
said, 

Oliver was silent. He was very much 
troubled. It was not only the “risk,” 
it was the shock of discovering in an 
absolutely familiar landscape something 
entirely new. Who could have dreamed 
of anything positive in this gently nega- 
tive mind? Clara had not had a new 
idea in twenty years, and Oliver Ormsby 
had loved her for her sterile serenity. 
Now, suddenly, she had an idea which 
would change her whole method of liv- 
ing! No wonder Oliver was startled. 
Indeed, he was so disturbed that he 
stopped on his way home at the rec- 
tory and poured out his troubles to Dr. 
Lavendar. “And she has actually 
asked this Fanny Morrison to come and 
live with her for ever!”’ he ended. 

“In heaven, I presume?” said Dr. 
Lavendar. 


“Far from it—in Old Chester! You 
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know it’s folly, Dr. Lavendar. They 
are absolute strangers.” 

“They are,” Dr. Lavender agreed. 

“This woman will be a pertect Old 
Man of the Sea!” 

“Oh, she may be all right,”” Dr. Lav- 
endar comforted him. ‘The Morrisons 
were nice people, though the father was 
the kind that talked you to death. But 
of course it’s rash in Clara to give her 
an indefinite invitation.” 

“Do go and see her, sir,”’ Oliver urged. 

And Dr. Lavendar said he would. 

He did; but his sensible words slipped 
off her mind like water off—“ off a rose 
leaf, | suppose?” Oliver interpolated, 
despairingly. 

“| was going to say a duck’s back,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, “but rose leaf will 
do. I believe you write poetry, Oli- 
ver! 

Oliver was equal to the question. 
“Do I look like a poet, sir?” he said, 
grinning. 

** All the same, I have faith to believe 
you do,” the old man insisted. 

‘Faith is the evidence of things not 
seen,” Oliver parried. 

Dr. Lavendar chuckled. “I told 
Clara,” he said, “that thirty years’ ab- 
sence makes strangers of most of us.” 

“What did she say? 

“She implied that one might make 
the same objection to meeting one’s 
friends in heaven.” 

**That’s rather unanswerable,” Clara’s 
lover said, ruefully. 

**No, it isn’t,” the old man said; “our 
friends in heaven are with their Heaven- 
ly Father. If we keep close to Him we 
can’t get far from them.” 

“Oh,” said Oliver, respectfully; “ well, 
yes, perhaps so. But Dr. Lavendar, 
don’t you think we can keep this woman 
from coming?” 

‘I don’t believe we can. She’s for- 
lorn, and practically homeless. Clara 
has a house, and a little money, and 
nothing to do. No, you can’t stop it. 
But it’s possible Mrs. Herbert won't 
like it when she gets here. That will 
stop Tag 

*“No such luck,” Oliver said, gloomily. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 























Booked Through 


BY NORMAN 


P<> 2 & mY DNEY was _ intoler- 
ES iz] as able even to the patient 


i \} travelers that we were. 
S » We who had with genu- 

gga ine delight been blis- 

tered in the dusty willy- 
am willies of the Western 
Australian open now heartily wished 
ourselves an escape from the glistening 
walls and pavements; nor—so aggres- 
sive and terrible was the punishment of 
the time—could we endure to contem- 
plate another day of dispirited behavior 
or challenge again the heat and exas- 
perating white sunlight. A lovely, en- 
livening town, truly—-given greatly to 
pleasure, too, in the favorable seasons, 
and more amply provided with fields, 
and beaches, and sheltered salt-water 
than any city that | know of: yet now 
dull and wretched in a suffocating mid- 
summer weather, the people indoors, 
languishing without heart. A hot wind 
blew from the west. It came from the 
way of the dry-lands. (1t stifled the 
town—an occasional midsummer visita- 
tion of distress. It would presently 
switch to the south (said they). A 
southerly buster would blow—a Sydney 
brickfielder; and then we should know 
a rare thing, worth coming all these miles 
to see, and worth telling about, too, 
when winds of consequence blew else- 
where in the world: a swiftly falling 
temperature, a change of thirty de- 
grees, perhaps, with a great blast of 
weather and a cloud and swirl of fine 
dust to amaze us beyond the sand- 
storms of the African deserts. Quite so; 
but all at once, then, a shilling copy of 
the Popular Verses of Henry Lawson, 
that wayward, homely poet of the Aus- 
tralian bush, caught us off our feet. We 
read “The Ballad of the Rouseabout.” 
We read “The Boss Over the Board.” 
We read “The Song of the Old Bullock- 
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Driver.” And we read “The Lights of 
Cobb and Co.” And we strapped our 
luggage, in haste to be gone upon this 
new business; and we called for the 
bill, and we harried the porters, and we 
were presently thanking God for the 
pleasure of exercising our irresponsibility, 
the while we rattled out of Sydney sta- 
tion, bound north to the bush and long 
roads of mid -Queensland —the wool- 
track and the irresistible outlands, the 
wind and odors and small adventures of 
the far-away open places. 


Fire lighted —on the table a meal for sleepy 
men— 

A lantern in the stable—a jingle now and 
then— 

The mail-coach looming darkly by light of 
moon and star— 

The growl of sleepy voices—a candle in 
the bar 

A stumble in the passage, of folk with wits 
abroad 

A swear-word from a bedroom—the shout 
of “All aboard!” 

“Tchk-tchk! Git up!” “Hold fast, there!” 
and down the range we go! 

Five hundred miles of scattered camps will 


watch for Cobb and Co. 


The roads are rare to travel, and life seems 
all complete: 

The grind of wheels on gravel, the trot of 
horses’ feet— 

The trot, trot, trot, and canter, as down 
the spur we go— 

The green sweeps to horizons blue that 


call for Cobb and Co. 


At half-past three o’clock of a raw 
Queensland morning the ostler of the 
inn knocked us up for the Royal Mail. 
A tap on the door, and a surly whisper, 
breathing through the keyhole, with re- 
luctant discretion: ‘‘Coach below, sir!”’ 
The warning ran into the “Aouw!” of 
a creaky yawn. Tap-tap next door. A 
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snort in surprisingly prompt response. 
l'ap-tap across the hall. A grumble. It 
was enough for the ostler. He tiptoed 
down the corridor upon his yawning 
Tap-tap down the corridor. 
No answer. Tlap-tap-tap-tap-/ap—per- 
emptorily—down the corridor. A growl 
and a wicked sputter of rage. “I s’y, 
sir!” the ostler complained, deeply in- 
jured, expressing his resentment with 
colonial candor, “‘coach below, sir, got 
blime me, sir! W’yke up, sir—gor blime 
it!’ A muffled outburst of anathema 
indicated that the prospective passenger 
had heard and would attend. No more 
tapping. Four of us, obviously, were for 
the road that day. Yawns, then, next 
door. Yawns and sighs across the hall. 
Yawns and a smothered rumble of growl- 
ing down the corridor. When, presently, 
we tiptoed past the gentleman-jacka- 
roo’s door, the breathings of that young 
English exquisite’s slumber disclosed that 
he, at any rate, was not bound on to the 
*prentice labor of his station. Snores re- 
sounded from the corner room—snores of 
such a downright and abandoned char- 
acter that they could proceed from no- 
body but the drunken horse-breaker. 
And they came like the music of gocd 
news: the drunken horse-breaker, too, 
was remaining, and his luggage of con- 
tentious conversation. ‘The trooper was 
ahorse, the shearer was awheel, the swag- 
men—two weathered old mates—were 
afoot; and in the sleepy dawn we re- 
called nobody else—exce pt the young 
lady who had until midnight executed 

“The Robin’s Return” on the inn piano 
with exact precision. 

Departure was appointed for 
four o'clock. It lacked twenty 
minutes of the hour. In the yard 
below, the coach, a great rattle- 
trap, already bulky with the mail, 
was drawn up and drearily wait- 
ing. 

“"’Ave yer tucker, sir,” the 
ostler whispered, making a mys- 
tery of the thing, like a tip on a 
horse-race, “an’ ’ave it in a 
‘urry.” 

“Our—tucker?”’ 

“Breakfus’, sir. "E don’t 
del’y, sir, w’en ’e’s goin’ 
through.” 

A black night pressed in upon 


business. 
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the pallid light of an overhead lantern 
which projected into the yard from the lin- 
tel of the public-room door. A yawning 
coachman, wrapped to the ears against 
the foggy weather, stood under the lamp, 
whip in hand, his fat legs spread wide, 
as if cunningly prepared against the ac- 
cident of his falling asleep, where he 
stood, and toppling over. And _ the 
coach, too, which was tilted a bit, having 
fallen into that posture, apparently, in a 
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cat-nap, seemed to have kept late hours, 
and to have been turned out of quarters, 
a disreputable slumber cut short, with- 
out time to wash its face. The horses 
were dejected and sleepy. A _ sleepy 
coach-boy held the heads of the drooping 
leaders. He was sound asleep, indeed, 
with his face against 
the shoulder of the 
near horse, and his 
bare legs, stiffened 
like the legs of a 
tripod, of which the 
horse may be sup- 
posed to have 
formed the _ third, 
inclined in a way to 
hold him upright. 
Observing the 
wretched state of 
men and_ beasts, 
we yawned, and 
rubbed our eyes, 
and yaw ned and 
yawned again. And 
the ostler yawned, 
and the coachman 
yawned, and the 
horses seemed im- 
minently about to 
yawn, and the 
coach-boy, awak- 
ened by this dis- 
turbance of yawning, yawned, too, and 
so capaciously, for one of his age and 
stature, that we fancied his little jaws 
would stick fast at the extremity of 
their width and require the immediate 
services of a physician to restore them. 
But nothing of the sort happened: the 
coach-boy was doubtless accustomed to 
managing his sturdy little jaws at that 
early hour of the morning; and having 
stretched them to their amazing capac- 
ity, and having maintained them in that 
situation until his satisfaction was com- 
plete, he snapped them shut, without 
any difhculty whatsoever, and put his 
face down again, and once more fell 
sound asleep. 

In the coffee-room, in a meager, smoky 
lamplight, we found a stout, florid man, 
nodding over ham and eggs, while he 
breakfasted in company with a rusty old 
fellow with a long, gray beard. 

“Booked through?” cays the florid 
man, waking up. 





THe OSTLER 


* Booked through.” 
“Humph!” growled the other. 


It seemed they were surly fellows. 
And we were surly, too. A hundred miles 
of the hospitality of the coach was a 
gaa prospect at that dispiriting 
our. 


These were to be 
our fellow-passen- 
gers of the long 
road of that day: 
the drowsy florid 
man and the rusty 
old fellow with the 
gray beard; and 
promising folk they 
were, indeed, to 
travel intimately 
with, though now 
melancholy and self- 
ish with the need 
of being abroad 
from warm beds be- 
fore dawn. The 
rusty old _ fellow, 
a limp, broad- 
brimmed black hat 
drawn to his ears, 
was lean and of a 
cadaverous pallor, 
clad in a threadbare 
black great-coat, 
buttoned under his 
beard, collar turned up, his neck incred- 
ibly long and scrawny and limber, so 
that when he moved his head it was like 
the grotesque nodding of a toy manikin. 
He attended to his porridge with that 
selfsame energy and anxious economy of 
time which (we learned before the day 
was out) had made him rich in lands and 
sheep and cattle; and when he had 
smacked his gray lips for the last time, he 
was not only comfortably furnished for 
the journey, but impatient with the little 
leisure that remained, which he could 
not by any means turn to remunerative 
account. The florid man was in a pitia- 
bly sleepy way. He could not rouse him- 
self—try as he would, with all the flabby 
will that he had. He nodded and started 
and blinked and shook himself, and he 
sighed and yawned, and coughed in a 
sudden, loud, determined way, as though 
now, at last, he was wide awake and 
master of his faculties; but he could not 
for the life of him command an interval 
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of unblinking attention to the ham and 
eggs, an interval sufficient to make his 
heroic effort to devour them in the least 
worth while. Indeed, we saw him fall 
asleep with his fork midway from the 
plate—and start awake, then, before he 
had nodded twice, and stare at the mor- 
sel, and slowly recognize it as something 
with which he had once been importantly 
concerned, and swiftly dispose of it, in a 
snap and a gulp, and nod helplessly off 
to sleep again. He was sound asleep, 
the delectable platter close to his florid 
countenance, poor chap—caught un- 
ready and sheepish——when the ostler 
came to warn us to the coach. 

A spare, jockey -like little man, this 
ostler: the smell of the stable enveloped 
him, to be sure; and he had the secretive, 
obsequious habit of the paddock tout. 


Every word that he ut- 


etic. tered, in the company of 


2 his betters, was let drop, 
in seclusion, like informa- 
tion of consequence, not 
to be spread abroad, 
among the clods and fools 
of the neighborhood, who 
would surely damage the 
issue, but to be kept 
close, with proper cun- 
ning, for employment to 
advantage the knowing. 
Late of the night before, 
on the quiet, withdrawn 
from the loquacious pres- 
ence of the shearer and 

the drunken horse-breaker, we had been 

informed that five points of rain had 
fallen to the west of us. We must bend 
our ears to catch this; and though, at 
first, five points of rain to the west of us 
seemed to be a matter of no grave mo- 
ment, when we had received the ostler’s 
glance, and had caught his gr idual 
wink, we were on the point of exclaiming, 

“You don’t mean to say so!” and con- 
ceiving ourselves put in possession of in- 
formation which with a little capital 
might father a most profitable specula- 
tion. A vastly entertaining fellow: | 
would not forget him—an amiable ras- 
cal, no doubt. And now he whispered the 
news that it was four o’clock—breathed 
it with a wink so sly, so still, so subtly 
insinuating the importance of the com- 
munication, that had we been bush- 
rangers of the old days, challenging cap- 
ture in town, for mere sport of the haz- 
ard, and had the ostler been the bush- 
telegraph, and had the police been upon 
us, and had the locality been infinitely 
perilous, we could not have been more 
surely convinced of the wisdom of escap- 
ing to the night and the open road by 
way of the coffee-room door. Move we 

did, in response to the ostler’s dark sug- 

gestion, somewhat in advance of the 

florid man and the rusty old fellow with 
the long, gray beard; and our expedition 
gave us some small advantage, after all, 
as the ostler had intended: we tumbled 
into the black interior of the rattletrap 
coach and were in time to seize the most 
comfortable places. 

“Right-oh?” called the fat coachman 
from the box. 
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rawned the florid man. 


“Right-oh!’ 
x the rusty old 


“ Right-oh!”’ 
fellow. 

‘Right-oh!” said we. 

“Right-oh, sonny!” said the coach- 
man to the coach-boy. 

\nd we were instantly on the jump. 
It was thrilling. Expectation delighted 


us. 


Well, now, the coach-boy, all awake 
and lively, dropped the heads of the 
leaders, leaped to the saddle of his hack, 
and galloped off into the dark, bound on, 
in smart haste, as a diminishing clatter 
of hoofs indicated, to the first post- 
change, there to round up fresh horses 
for the stage beyond. And the coach- 
horses, having shaken themselves awake 
in answer to the fat _coachman’s soft 

“‘Gid-ap, you beauties!” drew away from 
the circle of misty soils light, turned 
out of the inn-yard, and broke into a 
gallop on the black road. It was thick 
dark. There were no stars; there were 
no lighted windows. The little town was 
sound asleep. We turned a _ corner, 
jumped a ditch, careened down a hill, 
rattled over a bridge, rolled into the 
bush, and sped along, swaying and jolt- 
ing; and all this while (until our search- 
ing fingers found something to grasp) 
though the fat coachman was merrily 
caroling “I Married Her QOn_ the 
Downs” to what must have been the 
first faint flush of dawn—all this while 
we were tumbled about in the dark, in a 
fashion to pain and irritate us, and had 
no heart, not one of our tumultuous com- 
pany, to make a joke of our misery, but 
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were all melancholy and grim. The ex- 
pectation of Pickwickian adventure van- 
ished. A grave situation all at once 
confronted us. It could not be made 
light of: there was no laughing it away 

no transforming it, with a touch of 
the imagination, into an experience of 
novelty and delight, in the way of jocular 
travelers who have learned how to deal 
with the various discomforts of the road. 
It was to be faced with what measure of 
courage we could command; and—in 
literal terms—it was a terrifying pros- 
pect. There was no turning back: a 
hundred miles of that bruising road lay 
ahead in the empty bushlands and all 
the slow hours of the inimical day we 
had begun, dark of dawn to dark of 
night — with other days of the back- 
block coaching roads immediately im- 
pending; and the Royal Mail, under 
contract to perform the incredible feat, 
would accomplish its hundred miles, 
weather permitting, no matter to what 
desperate state of black-and-blue ex- 
haustion the bounden duty of transfer- 
ring His Majesty’s mail from place to 
place without interruption might reduce 
idle travelers from overseas. 

Now the ostler’s warning—his wink 
and whisper—seemed no burlesque of 
signihcance. 

*“’E don’t del’y, sir,” says the ostler, 
w’en ’e’s goin’ through.” 

New Australian railroads are building 
and projected- government undertak- 
ings: there is a lusty boasting of spurs 
and connecting lines and _ transconti- 
nentals, all about to be, and sure to be, 
indeed, in fulfilment of the fine Austra- 
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lian ambition to be progressive and ulti- 
mately wealthy and great; but in these 
raw times, with a new wave of pioneer- 
ing gathering impulse and a wide sweep, 
twenty thousand miles of railroad in- 
adequately serve a populous little south- 
east (which is provided out of propor- 
tion) and an amazingly vast territory of 
settled outlands. Whom the saucy Syd- 
ney Bulletin calls the squatocracy of the 
land, being bound from great, comfort- 
able estates to the markets and fashion- 
able pleasures of Sydney and Melbourne, 
in the seasons for Town, may travel the 
intervals of highway in equipages of 
distinction, alone and aloof; but the 
selector and small farmer take the Royal 
Mail, as a matter of course, with the 
commercial traveler, the wool-buyer, the 
horse-trader, and the schoolmarm, or 
book places with a rival, the Democrat, 
the Lively Billy, or the Thunderbolt. 
A dashing fellow, in the coaching way, 
has his privileges in the coaching coun- 
try, as of old: he may strut the inn- 
yards, hobnob with consequential pas- 
sengers over the bar, chuck the maids 
under the chin, curse the ostlers—pre- 
cisely as though he had no real substance 
at all, but lived, at intervals, in the 
chapters of some old tale of the highroad. 
Sometimes the journeys are of tedious 
length—out from the Kimberly, the 
mulga and red sand of the West, the salt 
lands of upper South Australia, the back- 
blocks of New South Wales, the remoter 
Queensland bush: a day and a half, a 
week, a fortnight or two, in ochre heat, 
in crisp, sparkling weather, as it may 
chance, across the deserts, over the 
frosty ranges, perilously through the 
flooded bush. ‘To the north and west of 
us, where we tumbled along in the dark, 
the rains were down: the rivers were 
overflowed, the bush was under water, 
the roads of the uplands were hub-deep, 
the mails were ten days late; and we had 
news of a Royal Mail mired between 
stages, travelers in the trees, the start of 
a rescue expedition. 


It was tolerable, presently: our mus- 
cles warmed to the emergency, and we 
swayed in unison to the dip of the road, 
and cushioned ourselves, the one with 
the other, and braced, with new cunning, 
against the jolt and swing of the coach, 


and were far too clever to rise quite t» 
the roof or alight with violence. It was 
still black dark; and the four hors 

were still at a clattering, jingling gallo 

and the fat coachman, perched high out- 
side, with the stacks of mail, still sane 
“TI Married Her On the Downs.” Th: 
stout, florid man was asleep—limp and 
soft and heavy: so that, as it were, his 
presence worked both ways, being a 
great weight to receive, but a comfort- 
able bulk to fall against; and the rusty 
old fellow with the gray beard, awak« 
and stiff and angular (he was really 
rather unsportsmanlike with his elbows), 
brooded upon his ow concerns, silent 
in the shadows. By and by a splash of 
rosy light, far beyond the contorted 
black shapes and tufted tops of the bush, 
heartened us with the promise of dawn. 
And the dawn came radiant—crimson 
color, yellowing fast, spreading wide and 
high, determined, at last, in the deep 
blue of a fine Queensland day. A laugh- 


ing-jackass jeered at us from the tuft of 


a bottle-tree, and the cockatoos screamed 
their indignation, and fluttered and 
scolded, as though the disturbance our 
passage created were a nuisance the law 
should put down, and a dingo slunk into 
the depths of the Brigalow scrub, with 
scared backward glances, and two wal- 
laby, in hurried hops, gave us the road, 
and a flock of emu, feeding in a grass) 
space, went striding and flapping to se- 
clusion. The florid man rubbed the last 
of the sleep out of his eyes, and shook 
himself into an aspect most genial, smil- 
ing like a red August moon; and the 
rusty old fellow, without wrinkling his 
pallid face, or twinkling his deep-set, 
bleared little eyes, or unbending his atti- 
tude, managed to convey to us, when 
he remarked that it would be a fair day, 
that his disposition was amiable and his 
inclination toward companionable be- 
havior of the best. 

It was broad day when we approached 
the first post-change. Warm, yellow 
sunlight, a fine abundance of it, flooded 
the dusty road and flecked the open 
reaches of the bush. At that moment 
there was a stirring on the floor of the 
coach—the stirring of a small, living 
body, to be sure, earnestly endeavoring 
to emerge from under the rear seat, and 
in somewhat wrathful impatience with a 
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WE PASSED A SELECTOR’S PRIMITIVE HOME AND GOT A STARE FROM HIS WIFE 


tangled barrier of feet and legs. Was it 
profanity we heard?—or a more or less 
innocent wheeze of angry breath? | 
recalled, then, that a rumpled horse- 
blanket had occupied the rear seat, in 
the dark of our departure from the inn, 
which seemed to enfold a great leg of 
mutton or a small shoulder of beef; and 
as the rear seat was no place, at all, for 
either a shoulder of beef or a leg of 
mutton, we had tumbled it to the floor, 
blanket and all, and kicked it out of the 
way. With the jouncing of the coach it 
had persistently returned to trouble our 
comfort; and we had as persistently 
heeled it back (with the violence of 
aggravation)—and the florid man and 
the rusty fellow had toed it back (so 


that at times we were engaged in a con- 
certed assault and battery upon it)—to 
make room for our feet in the space 
which our feet had lawful title to occupy. 
And now it turned out to be neither a 
large leg of mutton nor a small shoulder 
of beef, but a sullen little half-caste boy, 
as sullen as ever | knew, who said that 
he was the spare-boy, and demanded 
opportunity for instant exit, else how 
(says he) could he get into action when 
the coach drew up at the post-change, 
now less than a hundred yards ahead? 
How in the world he had kept asleep 
through the jolting of the coach and the 
brutal treatment of our exasperation was 
not to be explained by any wit that we 
had; but the mystery of this—which 
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suthciently entertained us—-was fairly 
dwarfed by the mystery of how he had 
in that blind corner managed to wake 
up to his duty precisely without another 
instant to spare. 

“Black-fellow blood,” the rusty old 
fellow explained. 

“Knows every hump and hollow of the 
road,” declared the 
florid man. “A 
touch of color, sir.”’ 

We went gallop- 
ing helter-skelter 
down a long, slow 
hill. The coach 
rolled like a ship 
in a seaway. Here 
was the last little 
stretch of the first 


Stage. There was 
no sparing the 
beasts. It was a 
spurt. ‘‘Gid-ap!” 


yelled the fat coach- 
man. “*G’ long, you 
beauties!” And he 
flourished and 
cracked his whip, 
like a man with a 
race to win, in a 
desperate finish, 
and halooed and 
clucked, and 
stamped his feet, 
and shook his rib- 
bons; and the horses, heads down, ears 
flat, all on the jump, expended the last 
breath they had to oblige his urgent 
humor. All at once we drew up short 
and gasping beside a great bush-pad- 
dock, into one corner of which, fenced 
high and furnished with slip-rails, the 
coach-boy, who had ridden ahead, had 
already rounded up the relay. There 
was a fine dash in the thing—in the rush 
and dust and rearing halt: yet there was 
nobody to applaud our spirited arrival 
(the post-change was deep in the bush) 

except the little willy-wagtails and a 
flock of stupid parrots. A laughing-jack- 
ass passed a word or two of comment, 
but this was in the way of contemptu- 
ous criticism—as though we might have 
done more brilliantly. Smart work, now, 
you may believe: coachman and coach- 
boy and half-caste fell upon the horses 
in a fury of haste, and stripped them and 





WAITING FOR THE MAI 


slapped them steaming into the pa 
dock; and the fresh relay was led o 
and strapped and buckled to the coach 
all in a disciplined way, without a wast 
of seconds. The half-caste boy caugl 
the heads of the leaders; the coachma 
clambered to the box and gathered u 
the reins; the coach-boy grasped th 
mane of his riding 
hack, and wa 
away, in puffs « 
dust, with one foot 
in the stirrup and ; 
bare leg in the aii 
“ Right-oh, sonny’ 
says the coachman 
The half-caste boy 
dropped the heads 
of the leaders and 
came scurrying 
back. And the whip 
cracked. ‘“‘Gid-ap! 
Wheet, wheet! 
G’ long, you beau- 
ties!” The leaders 
reared; the stead) 
wheel pair buckled 
to the labor; and 
we moved off with 
a jerk and swung at 
a gallop into the 
bush road. 

We were the 
Royal Mail; and 
the Royal Mail—in 
the remotest places of all the wide 
world — moves importantly and with 
expedition. 

‘Smart work,” says the fat coachman. 
“We'll go through on time.” 

In the nick of time we had caught the 
hapless little half-caste by the scruff of 
the neck—he was clinging like a monkey 
between the wheels—and hauled him 
inboard. 


Clear the road for the Royal Mail! 
The Royal Mail is forever in haste. It 
must go through. And here is a singulat 
devotion: it takes no account of hard- 
ship, small thought of peril, but consid- 
ers duty. Wherever the Royal Mail pen- 
etrates, desert, forest, jungle, ice-fheld, 
wild autumn seas, and however trans- 
planted, dog-team, whale-boat, camel- 
train, the backs of savages, it goes with 
its own dignity; and thought of the 
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round world, flashing over the British 
outlands, ina swift vision, discovers it 
forever moving, indomitably, securely, 
irgently—going through, and doing its 
level best, with cunning, courage, and 
prodigal energy, to go through on time. 


Here were we, in the coaching country of 


the Australian back-blocks, remote from 
bservation; but smart work was the 
word for the rattletrap Royal Mail— 
smart work and a hearty pride in smart 
work: so that what would have been a 
dull journey, accomplished with groan- 
ing and sighs, had spec d been 
of no consequence, and a mov- 
ing clock no master, seemed 
now, so exhilarating was the 
behavior of the coach, as we 
gallope d into the green low- 
lands, to promise an acceptable 
adventure, in the complex na- 
ture of a patriotic achievement 
and a race against time. Sub- 
sequently, north, in 
these parts, we traveled by 
other coaches private enter- 
prises, these, to catch pounds 
and pence when the Mail was 
booked up; and our coaches 


going 


were slovenly, our beasts of 
poor quality, our passage not 
hailed and respected, our way 
a lazy going, with leisure to 
pause for gossip in the encoun- 
ters of the road, time to stretch 
and smoke and talk horsetlesh 
at the post-changes. Invari- 
ably, however, the Royal Mail 
was taken seriously by the folk 
of the highways and inns—by 
all creatures, indeed, except 
the laughing-jackasses, which, 
wretche d birds, being constitu- 
tionally incapable of anything 
better than jeering cachinna- 
tion, made game of us, and 
would have ridiculed even the 
Person of Royalty, traveling 
the King’s own highway! 


Fresh and eager, the new re- 
lay took the road with spirit, 
to the delight of the fat coach- 
man, who flicked their flanks 
and ears, to indicate his inter- 
est, and whistled encourage- 


ment, and chirruped  affec- 
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tionate praise. (nd in re sponse to these 
stimulating communications the four 
snorted and iingled and added some- 
thing of vigor to what appeared to be a 
dete rmined endeavor to shake the rat- 
tletrap Royal Mail to fragments and 
scatter the passengers in the dust. 
“Smoke it up, you beauties!’ says the 
fat coachman; and smoke that road his 
beauties did—a rolling yellow cloud be- 
hind. It seemed we were flying: there 
was the illusion of breakneck speed, due, 
no doubt, to the swaying of the coach, 
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which threatened instant disaster, and 
to the crack of the whip, and to the 
fat coachman’s “‘Gid-ap!” and to the 
commotion of hoof-beats; but of course 
the most decrepit of motor-cars, expend- 
ing the same measure of. effort, would 
have made a snail of our pretensions. 
And so galloping, it coming near nine 
o'clock, we cantered, at last, into a sunlit 
open. A long lift of road lay ahead, 
reaching slowly to the crest of a ridge; 
and there a small figure popped into 
view, waved a hat against the blue sky 
be yond, and vanished over the hill, 
leaving a spurt of dust to describe the 
speed of his errand. In consequence of 
the alertness of this little lookout, when 
we drew up at the Range House—a bit 
of shanty, a touch of green paint, and a 
brilliant flowering vine, alone at the 
roadside near the edge of the ridge—a 
breakfast of steak and onions, with fried 
potatoes and coffee, and with marmalade 
and toast, was already laid out—the 
most savory breakfast to be imagined: 
upon which we fell at once, you may 
believe, the florid man with exceeding 
voracity, being now wide awake and 
capable of exercising his obvious quality 
as a trencherman, while the coachman 
and the coach-boy and the sullen little 
half-caste took out the exhausted horses 
and went to breakfast in the kitchen. 

“All aboard, gentlemen!” says the 
coach-boy. 

““My word!” puffed the florid man. 

We were at a canter in the bush be- 
yond before the florid man had fairly 
wiped his lips and commanded his in- 
dignation; and the fat coachman, his 
weather eye pleased with the prospect, 


was singing again—‘‘Flash Jack fro: 
Gundagai” and “The Old Bullox 
Dray.” Long after noon, having by th 
time changed three times more, twice a 
lonely paddocks in the bush, Twenty 
Mile Gully and Bottle-Tree Creek (the: 
was neither gully nor creek to be seen 
and once near the slip-rails and dipping 
pen of some wealthy cattle-station, and 
always with the precision of a drill—th 
day being now blue and dry and hot, and 
all the bush drowsy in the summer: 
weather—we had leisure to dine at a 
coaching-inn. It was a mean place, per- 
haps, but the chief public-house of the 
day’s stage of that highway, and a proud 
one: a little yard of gravel and brown 
grass, a low, long house, with a hot iron 
roof, a projecting lantern, a post and 
blistered sign, a deal bar, a talkative 
landlady, stablemen, and a swarm of 
house-flies. A stockman, knocking down 
his check—expending his wages, that is, 
over the deal bar—and now near the end 
of his cash and welcome—slightly inter- 
rupted the somnolence of the time and 
locality. The dull ebullitions of his 
orgies evoked no genuine interest (he 
was a slow-wit in his cups); and the 
landlady—who might at least have had 
the grace to contribute a smile to the joy 
of his holiday—served him listlessly, 
wishing haste to his spending, it seemed, 
and himself gone back to the labor of 
his station. A blacksmith’s forge, and a 
second habitation, with beggarly out- 
buildings, made a town of the place. And 
town it was, truly, with a cherished pas- 
time, in the way of all Australian towns, 
as we confirmed—with another lost ham- 
let within sporting distance, half-day’s 
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each of a riding-hack: for a manuscript 
‘tice, posted in the bar, announced a 

‘cket match, presently to be played 
ainst Dry Creek, and ‘ Ae ha re- 
uested” all the town “to roll up for the 
‘conor of the town, and team will be 
vicked from the field.” 


All afternoon the road flowed under 
our reckless wheels. We sped. A gray- 
ereen, ragged bush 

alw ays a gray- 
ereen, ragged bush 
—swung to the rear 
and vanished in the 
dust of our passage. 
5 he re was the bush 

oet’s blithe “ grind 
of wheels on gr avel, 
the trot of horses’ 
fe et— the trot, trot, 
trot, and canter.” 
It was no fenced, 
kept highway, but 
a winding 
through the bush— 
hill, gully, dry wa- 
tercourse and flat- 
land—sand, gravel, 
ane black loam; 
and the bush grew 
close—an open, 
grassy, sunlit bush, 
of box-trees, oak, 
blackbutt, spotted- 
gum, stringy-bark, 
bottle - trees, with 
patches of thick scrub, which were 
tangled and dark as a jungle. Our jour- 
ney was in eight stages, twelve miles to 
a stage—a matter of ninety-six miles of 

variable highroad; and as we traveled a 
coach and four, thirty-two horses, with 
the coach - boy’ s four riding -hacks— 
thirty-six horses in all—drew the Royal 
Mail that day. Wheelers and leaders 
came exhausted to the post-changes and 
were turned out to browse themselves 
into condition again; they went to their 
brief labor with a leap, when the fat 
coachman first cracked his whip, and 
sweated and snorted and pawed, like 
race-horses, at the end of the last dash. 
Grass-fed beasts (said the fat coach- 
man): they fended for themselves in the 
paddocks; and they were soft, good for 
one stage at least—for two stages, most 


course 
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of them—a week. Not that they were 
beasts of poor quality! My word, we 
were not to think so! They were beasts 
of most excellent quality -we could see 
for ourselves (said the fat coachman); 
and the standard of that excellence was 
maintained by occasional purchase and 
frequent clever trading. As the Mail 
made three round trips a week, with the 
best of luck, in the very best weather, 
the mail- con- 
tractor, whom the 
fat coachman 
served, kept one 
hundred and _ six- 
teen horses in his 
paddocks and sta- 
bles, meaning to 
“set through” with 
that degree of expe- 
dition and regular- 
ity which should 
assure him the 
good-will of the 
countryside and a 
continuance of the 
government’s fa- 
vor. 

It was an exhila- 
rating thing, now 
that we had settled 
to the rumble and 
jolt of it—thus to 
travel in the an- 
cient mode, and to 

catch, here un- 
pars iar and inevi- 
table, the flavor of the long highway. 
The sky was blue over the road, blue 
beyond the shaggy tree-tops; and the 
clatter of hoofs, and the rattle of wheels, 
and the fat coachman’s “Gid-ap, you 
beauties!” were pleasant sounds to hear, 
and we made a breeze of our noisy speed 
and left our dust to trouble others. Post- 
riders, waiting by the roadside, here and 
there, mounted when we came cantering 
into view; and having exchanged a word 
of the news with the fat coachman, and 
having taken their small sacks from the 
little half-caste, they spurred away on 
their far routes, vanishing in the bush. 
We passed a selector’s primitive home, 
and got a stare from his worn wife— 
hapless woman—and a wave and a shrill 
cheer from his forlorn little family; and 
after that we glimpsed the low roofs and 
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wide, white porches of a cattle-station, 
established in the midst of its many 
thousands of green acres of succulent 
bush, and presently drew up to pass the 
time of day with the gray, strapping 
owner, a man of land and social impor- 
tance, now in condescending company 
with a swagman, and with the driver of 
a wool-team, whose many spans of 
horses were resting at the foot of the hill. 
At the next post-change we found a bul- 
lock-team, in charge of a deaf old grand- 
father and the leanest little grandson 
that ever wore leggings and spurs—some 
tons of wool and twenty-four bullocks 

the outht gone into camp for the night, 
the billy-can boiling, the damper (a 
scone of flour and water baked in hot 
ashes) in preparation, the bullocks being 
unspanned to graze their own fodder; 
and now, indeed, we could better appre- 
hend the pomp and speed of the Royal 
Mail: for the bullock-team (said the fat 
coachman) had these nine days past been 


on the way through the twenty miles 
that remained of our day’s run. 

“Gran’fer’s so slow,” growled the lean 
little boy, “that I can’t m’yke out 
whether ’e’s goin’ or comin’.” 


All this time, the florid man, a reticent 
companion, from shyness, | think—h« 
was a Brisbane butcher (said he) and 
bound out to buy cattle for his stalls 
had agreed with whatever was said 
“Quite so!” says he. It was a pleasant 
thing, in the beginning, to find him not 
too disputatious; but as the day wor 
along, so intimate was our situation, 
so in need of distracting conversation 
were we to cut short the rough length o! 
these last hours, we fancied his compan) 
would have been more agreeable had h: 
been disposed to contribute a contrar\ 
notion or two to feed the languishing 
discussions. Not once was his cautio! 
entrapped. “Quite so!” says he. And 
“Quite so!”’—with an owlish appearan: 
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of wisdom, assumed to indulge us, we 
complained, his wits being elsewhere, 
cathering wool of some precious sort, 
which he would not share with us. It 
was not that he seemed to have no mind 
to employ; he seemed rather to have 
better occupation for his mind than we 
could provide—price of beef on the hoof, 
rise and fall of cold-storage mutton, 
\rgentine competition in the British 
market, the invasion of American refrig- 
erating plants, the establishment of great 
Queensland tanneries with American 
capital, and such important matter— 
and to be engaging his thought so busily 
that he could not spare the smallest mo- 
ment of it for the trivial exchanges of the 
road. ‘Quite so!” says he. And “Quite 
so!’ —returning abruptly to distant 
fields of reflection. We should have 
thought him churlish had not this queer 
habit of agreement entertained us with 
its own perfection—with the hopeful ex- 
pectation, too, that it would at any 
moment break in a lusty contention. 
And at last, moved by the rusty old fel- 
low, the florid man dropped an original 
comment. In the course of years, a 
man’s business will teach him at least 
a little of philosophical truth—a little 
of truth, obtruding again and again, 
perceived often, confirmed a thousand 
times, and at last establishing itself, like 
a fact of the physical universe; and deal- 
ing with death, as the Brisbane butcher 
did, he had learned something true con- 
cerning it, in a general way. 

We passed a small mob of sheep, daw- 
dling content through the dust, on the 
way to the mutton-market. 

“For slaughter,” said the florid man. 

We all of us—the rusty old fellow ob- 
served, with a sanctimonious wag, and 
a doleful sigh, too—are like sheep driven 
to the slaughter. 

“TI reckon,” the florid: man drawled, 
“that it don’t matter very much to the 
sheep.” 

Taken deeply it was profoundest wis- 
dom—the wisdom of the stars. Surely 
a man will not discover in his own death 
a complete disaster to himself. It will 
not matter very much. 





It was late in the afternoon when we 
completed the last stage of the day and 
cantered with our dust into the little 
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town of our destination. The sun was 
low, then, and first beginning to swell 
and flush—the shadows remaining still 
long and black. All the little scrubbers 
—the sun-browned, rosy, hearty chil- 
dren of the place—were at play on the 
green common, after supper, and calling 
cows in the pastures, and stripped naked 
and dripping in the swimming-hole, a 
black pool below the bridge. It was a 
pastoral village, communicating with the 
world by coach, far away from any rail- 
road—a gathering of cottages, with 
picket fences and pretty door-yards, 
some with a luxuriant flowering vine, 
and all drawn near the four-corners, 
where the general store was, and the 
saddler’s shop, and the blacksmith’s 
forge, and the wheelwright’s shed, and 
the inn and the public-house, and the po- 
lice station and the post-office. Our dash 
was not diminished, but enlivened with 
larger importance and new fire, here at 
the end of the run, where the fat coach- 
man lived. We swung from the high- 
road, at full gallop, the coach on two 
wheels, the horses sweating and strain- 
ing—a spirited spectacle for the waiting 
villagers. And we were boarded in a 
rush from the common. ‘There were 
cries of ““Whip behind!” But the fat 
coachman had more urgent use for his 
whip than to fleck half a dozen little 
shavers from the springs and luggage- 
rack with it: he was cracking it over the 
heads of the leaders as we rolled into the 
yard of the inn—but whether to agitate 
their speed or to restrain their devilish 
behavior was a mystery for his own en- 
joyment. And here we drew up, with a 
last, amazing jolt, before a comfortable 
inn, with spacious porches, all the odors 
of a waiting table emerging to ease our 
weariness and entice a good humor to 
the arrival. 

Down came the fat coachman from 
the box. 

“Pleasant trip,” said I. 

*“Not too bad,” said he. “I’ve been 
as much as ten days coming through.” 

“In the rains,” said I. 

“In a spell of dry weather, once,” said 
he, “I came through in six hours and 
forty minutes.” 

And the coach-boy winked at the half- 
caste—and the half-caste put his tongue 


in his cheek. 
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Ranny Discovers America 


BY HOWARD 


<4 N a Thursday afternoon 
late in May the United 
States government, 
1) which had hovered 
@ vaguely over Ranny’s 
*. horizon for eight-going- 
a) ON-Nine years, came 
down and began to dabble in his per- 
sonal affairs. This was amazing conduct 
on the part of a government which was 
something like a flag and the Fourth of 
July, and which the teacher talked about 
on Washington’s birthday. Strangest of 
all, this majestic government revealed 
itself through the trifling person of Bud 
Hicks, a contemporary of Ranny’s, who 
lived right there in Lakeville and who 
was a notoriously poor speller. 

Ranny and Bud were coming home 
from school together, but because the 
grass was so warm and green and invit- 
ing they were not making rapid progress. 

Bud, in the act of inverting himself 
and standing on his hands, dropped 
some valuables out of his coat pocket— 
a piece of shoemaker’s wax, two moss- 
agates, and a letter. Before Bud could 
get back into the position intended by 
nature Ranny had seized upon the let- 
ter. It was duly stamped, canceled, and 
postmarked, and was addressed, miracu- 
lously, to Mr. Raymond Hicks—* Ray- 
mond”’ being the stylish name by which 
Bud was known to his mother and 
teacher. 

“*Gimme my letter,” Bud commanded 
as he gathered up his other treasures. 

“Where'd you get it?” asked Ranny, 
complying. 

“In the post-office.” 

“Yes, you did,” Ranny said. 

“I bet you a thousand dollars!” ex- 
claimed Bud, adding, without waiting for 
his offer to be accepted: “I answered a 
ad. in a magazine. If you get five ’scrip- 
tions you get a air-gun.” In proof of his 
statement Bud displayed a lifelike por- 
trait of the weapon. “Le’s go an’ see 
if they is any more mail.” 





BRUBAKER 


Ranny, deeply impressed, assented. 
He had often gone to the post-office on 
pleasant Sunday mornings with father, 
but he had never before thought of the 
institution as having any direct interest 
to boys. 

‘Who owns the post-office?” he asked, 
as they started away.” 

“Nobody don’t own it, you crazy, 
Bud replied, scornfully. “Tt Pam bl to 
the gov’ment. 

“You mean the _ goverment,” said 
Ranny, glad to find a rift in Bud’s 
armor. Just the same, he felt a respect 
for Bud Hicks which he would never be- 
fore have believed possible. Bud, though 
still of tender years, had a letter from the 
government's post-office; it had his 
name on it, and a stamp with George 
Washington’s picture. It seemed to 
Ranny that in some mysterious way 
this short, curly-haired boy had joined 
the United States, while he, Randolph 
Harrington Dukes, was still, as the 
teacher had said on the day he spelled the 

’ zi 4 ’” ° 
great President’s name “ Lincon,”’ a kind 
of foreigner. 

There was no mail for either of them 
at the post-office, and the man in the 
window winked annoyingly over their 
heads at an adult who stood behind 
them; but one very important thing 
happened. In the post-office they met 
Tom Rucker, who displayed a lette: 
alleged to be from a cousin in Manches- 
ter. So it seemed that Tom, also, was 
on speaking-terms with the government. 
Ranny began to wonder how far this 
thing had gone. 

“Does everybody get letters in the 
post-office?” he asked as he and his com- 
panion were setting out for home. 

“Sure they do,” Bud replied. “Except 
Chinymen; they can’t read.” This last 
remark was suggested by the sight of 
the Chinese laundry which they were 
passing. 

“Chinymen eats rats,” said Ranny, 
and by a mutual impuise they slipped 
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round to the side- window of the laun- 
and peeked in, as they had often 
‘ne before, half hoping, half fearing 
hat they might find the Chinaman pre- 
iring his favorite dish. When the laun- 
ryman caught sight of them they ran 
ery fast, because it is a well-known fact 
that Chinamen cut off boys’ ears. 
But though post-ofhices, governments, 
1d Chinamen were for the time forgot- 
n in the joy of stealing a ride on the 
ck of Alleston’s delivery-wagon and 
1e rapture of being chased off, these 
atters weighed heavily on Ranny’s 
ind when he reached home. He had an 
pulse to ask mother a few questions, 
t she seemed to be too busy with the 
iby and the supper to give out infor- 
ition upon affairs of state. By six- 
‘clock-whistle time, when, with face and 
hands washed and hair pasted down, he 
at on the front porch waiting for father 
to come home from the shop, he had 
rmly resolved that by some means he 
ust have a letter from the post-office 
id get in touch with the government. 
HH would speak to father without delay. 
Father knew all about the government; 
Ranny had heard him tell Mr. Jen- 
nings that the government had fallen 
nto the hands of “ the interests.” 
So absorbed was Ranny with his new 
1, that, before he knew it, father, pre- 
tending not to know it was the right 
house, had walked past the gate and had 
to be scampered after and brought back. 
\s Ranny held fast to father’s hard, 
knotty hand and tried to match his long- 
legged strides, he realized that the pres- 
ent was no time for questions, because 
vhen mother with a white apron on is in 
the doorway waiting to be kissed, fa- 
ther’s conversation is apt to be sketchy 
and unsatisfactory. 
Not until supper was over, and father 
n his rocking-chair on the front porch 
had begun to hold the evening paper 
close to his eyes in the thickening dusk, 
did Ranny feel that the time was ripe 
to put his new idea into words. He was 
eated on the floor by the step where 
he could reach over at any time and 
pull father’s trouser leg for dramatic 
emphasis. 
“Bud Hicks got a letter,” he said by 
: ay of opening the conversation with a 
ang. 
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Father grunted in that annoying way 
adults have of answering without paying 
attention. 

“It’s about a air-gun,” Ranny con- 
tinued. 

That weapon brought father’s paper 
down at once. 

“No air-guns, Ranny,” he said; 
“they're dangerous. I’ll make you a gun 
out of a broomstick.” Thereupon he 
closed the interview by raising the paper 
again. 

Ranny, seeing that the conversation 
had gone astray, made a desperate effort 
to recover it. 

“Father,” he said, with a tug at the 
“‘emphasizer,” “I wish I—” 

* Randolph!” 

Father seldom resorted to the stern 
form of the name, and, now that he did, 
the boy stood unjustly convicted of the 
high crime of teasing. Apparently this 
was one of those problems that had to be 
worked out without the aid of parents. 

Remembering Bud’s route to citizen- 


“ship, Ranny went into the sitting-room 


to see if there was some magazine that 
would be of help. But the only period- 
ical which the Dukes’ home contained, 
upon examination, was The Wagon- 
Maker,a publication which father seemed 
to find interesting, but which offered no 
aid in the present crisis. True, it con- 
tained an advertisement of real estate 
near Long Island Sound, but a haziness 
upon the meaning of real estate made it 
seem best not to “ write for particulars.’ 
Better abandon the magazine idea en- 
tirely, he thought, than to run the risk of 
landing himself, and perhaps father and 
mother and the baby, in prison. 

In the quiet darkness of his room that 
night Ranny tossed to and fro on an 
uneasy bed, wide-eyed, gazing on the 
goal of his desire. He could think of no 
cousins in Manchester or elsewhere who 
would send letters to him; it would be 
years before the baby would be of letter- 
writing age. Sleep put an end to these 
reflections, but day streaming through 
his window brought an inspiration. At 
the noor hour he hastened to Bud Hicks 
for co-operation. 

“T tell you what les do,” he said. 
“You write a lettér.to me and I'll write 
a letter to you. We'll mail ’em in the 
post-office.” 
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“T ain’t got no money,” Bud replied. 

“| could get four cents, easy,” Ranny 
said, boastfully. 

However, Bud, clinging tothis monop- 
oly, refused to have a part in any such 
plan. 

“They wouldn’t be reg’ lar letters,” he 
said, fondling his own grimy and desir- 
able envelope. 

“ Aw,” said Ranny, “you think you’re 
smart with your dirty old letter.” The 
interview degenerated into an exchange 
of sticks and small stones as they went 
their separate ways. 

In his search for another correspond- 
ent that afternoon Ranny met with 
nothing but discouragement and ridi- 
cule. “Fatty”? Hartman, who sat across 
the aisle, was not interested in his gov- 
ernment at all. 

“You could tel] it to me,” he said, 
inanely, in reply to the proposal. “Why 
should you write me a letter?” 

At recess-time “‘Fatty”’ told the joke 
to Bud Hicks, who repeated it to most of 
the other boys in the class amid wide- 
spread snickering. 

“*He’s only trying to copy after me,” 
said Bud, displaying his own poor apol- 
ogy for a letter. 

Tom Rucker, whose humor always 
took a practical turn, increased the 
general hilarity by pouring water down 
Ranny’s neck. After school there were 
further persecutions. Bud, suddenly re- 
membering the conversation of the pre- 
vious day, advanced the theory that 
Ranny was a Chinaman. The other 
boys adopted it gleefully, and the crowd 
that was gathered about a marble game 
in the open space back of the Methodist 
church greeted him as “pigtail.” As 
Ranny slipped away he heard one boy 
call out, “‘He’s goin’ home to eat rats.” 

That night after supper Ranny sat on 
the front step in deep despondency. He 
seemed further from his patriotic goal 
than ever; there was not a boy in the 
class who would write him a letter now. 
Mother came out of the house and with 
a sigh of relief sank to the step by his 
side and laid a tired hand upon his own. 
Putting away the paper and lighting a 
cigar, father became teams and jovial. 
An electric light on the corner came to 
life with a hiss, and mother pointed out 
how beautifully it glowed through the 


green of the new leaves. A young girl 
chattered son.ewhere in the shadows, just 
as girls do on the way home from school. 

Suddenly a desperate thought came to 
Ranny. Why not exchange letters with 
a girl? Of course he would not dare to 
show the contents of the envelope to 
anybody, but surely it would be better 
to have a letter from a girl than never to 
get into government circles at all. 

The next day Ranny took the matter 
up with Josie Kendal, who sat in front 
of him. Except when he pulled her hair, 
Josie always listened to him and laughed 
at his jokes. Josie’s writing was queer, 
and she probably cared nothing about 
the government, but the time for being 
particular had passed. 

“Say, Josie,’ he whispered, “if | 
write you a letter, will you write me a 
letter?” 

Josie giggled, but did not commit her- 
self. 

“T mean reg’lar letters in the post- 
office,” Ranny went on, “with stamps 
an’ everything.” 

Josie turned around and looked at 
Ranny with serious inquiry in her blue 
eyes. “What should I write to you, 
Ranny?” she asked. 

“Josie, turn around, please!’’ Miss 
Mills said, sharply, to the great amuse- 
ment of “Fatty” Hartman. 

“T’ll write you a letter,” Ranny whis- 
pered when conversation seemed safe 
once more, “and you can answer it.” 

Josie bobbed her pigtails in assent. 

anny hurried home that afternoon 
so fast that when he arrived there moth- 
er said, “My gracious!” and looked at 
the clock. 

“Mother,” said Ranny, “I wish you'd 
give me two cents.” 

“What do you want it for?” mother 
asked. 

“Oh, somethin’,” Ranny replied, fum- 
bling with a button on his coat. 

After searching through some coins in 
a baking-powder can, mother produced 
the required amount. Putting the pen- 
nies in his pocket, Ranny went to the 
writing-desk in the sitting-room and got 
an envelope, a tablet, and a pencil. At 
last he stood face to face with the prob- 
lem that had been giving him trouble all 
day. What should he write to Josie! 
None of the usual remarks about “ Fat- 
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tv” Hartman’s fatness or the teacher’s 
crossness or Josie’s pigtails and freckles 
seemed suited to the demands of that 
great mysterious government. But as 
he stood reflectively chewing his pencil, 
suddenly the whole difficulty was cleared 
away. On a shelf in the combination 
bookcase-desk, between The Story of Man 
and The Treasury of Golden Thoughts, 
was a volume that showed you how to 
do everything properly. In this hith- 
erto useless book were letters already 
written out; Ranny had only to copy 
one, sign his name to it, and mail it to 
Josie. To avoid questions he withdrew 
with his task to the “‘secret den,” which 
parents and other ill-informed adults 
spoke of as the woodshed. 

This structure, which adjoined the 
kitchen, did, as a matter of fact, contain 
wood, also a tool-bench, a discarded bed- 
stead, and the remains of a clock. In 
one corner there was a small inclosure 
constructed of boxes by father’s help, 
and devoted to Ranny’s own purposes. 
Sometimes it was a robber’s cave, some- 
times a drug-store, and it was always a 
picture-gallery for color work of a hu- 
morous nature. To-day it looked like one 
of those advertisements which invite you 
to “study drawing at home”; for Ranny 
had hit upon a fine device. One letter 
in the book was printed in script, and 
Ranny was tracing it with a lead-pencil 
over a carbon paper that had come with 
his Christmas drawing set. The result 
revealed Ranny as a flawless penman 
and an inveterate letter-writer—except 
for the signature and the address on the 
envelope. He would try to get down to 
the post-office and mail the letter at noon 
the next day; for the evening he had 
nothing to do except to reach into his 
pocket from time to time to see that the 
letter was safe. 

The next forenoon, just by way of 
assuring Josie that everything was going 
along without a hitch, he poked her re- 
spectfully in the back and gave her a 
glimpse of the envelope, concealed from 
the public gaze by the covers of his 
geography. Josie giggled gratifyingly 
and put back her hand 

“Let me look at it,” she whispered. 

Ranny started to comply, keeping his 
eye on the teacher, but at this moment 
Bud Hicks, who was evidently watch- 


* 
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ing the proceedings, gave an appreciative 
cough. The teacher's eye swept Over 
the room. Josie, alarmed, withdrew her 
hand, and the letter fell into the aisle. 
Ranny dropped back into the position 
of one deeply concerned about the Ori- 
noco River, but the teacher was beside 
his desk in an instant, asking him to pick 
up the letter. 

“Did you write that, Randolph?” 
Miss Mills asked, noting the address. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, with a sink- 
ing heart. 

“Did you write to him first, Josie?” 

Josie’s braids bobbed emphatic denial, 
and she looked at Ranny as though she 
had never before noticed that he sat be- 
hind her. 

Ranny had a fleeting fear that Miss 
Mills was going to open the letter; a 
moment later he was sorry she had not. 
It is doubtful if anybody but a teacher 
could have thought of the scheme that 
she immediately unfolded. 

“Miss Kendal,” she said, with an iron- 
ical bow, “this is your letter. Please 
open it and copy it in full on the black- 
board. The gentleman who thinks this 
is a post-ofice will kindly stay after 
school and learn better.” 

Ranny heard a muffled snicker back 
of him somewhere and felt his ears grow- 
ing hot. He had a sensation as of eyes 
sticking into him from all directions, and 
he knew that to meet “Fatty” Hart- 
man’s gaze would be disastrous. He 
wished he was out in the open air; he 
wished he had a drink of water. 

Finally Josie finished her task and was 
allowed to take her seat. Ranny had a 
new sinking of the heart when he realized 
how his work had suffered from Josie’s 
ruinous scrawl. Miss Mills, who had 
been busy suppressing outbreaks of law- 
lessness, now read the message over, 
wrinkling up her brows in perplexity. 
The letter was as follows: 


Dear Sir:—Your esteemed favor of the 
seventh inst. at hand, and in reply will state 
that we have this day forwarded to your 
address the following mdse., for which we 
hand you invoices herewith, subject to 5% 
10 days, or 4% 30 days. 

9 bbls. flour No. 7B, 

18 cwt. lime, 

1 hgsd. Orleans molasses, 

100 Ibs. leaf lard. 
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Thanking you for your valued order and 
anticipating a continuance of your patronage, 
we beg to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Ranpotew Harrincton Dukes. 


Upon reading this letter Miss Mills 
was seized with a violent fit of coughing 
and had to take refuge in a handkerchief 
and a glass of water. To Ranny this 
was a welcome reprieve, as though he 
had arrived at the dentist’s and found 
him occupied with another patient. 

“You may give me that letter, Josie,” 
she said at last. “The children will 
please remember that this is not the 
place”—another cough—‘for business 
transactions. The class in geography!” 

That ordeal over, Ranny began to 
hope that the interview at noon might 
also pass without physical violence. At 
any rate, he nonae, as the other pupils 
filed out with grins in his direction, he 
would escape the scoffing public opinion 
in the street below. 

Miss Mills’s first question as she 
leaned against “Fatty” Hartman’s desk 
and looked down upon Ranny with 
searching, puzzled eyes, was reassuring. 

“Where did you write this letter, 
Ranny?” 

* At home.” 

* But this isn’t your handwriting,” she 
exclaimed, as she looked at the contents 
of the envelope for the first time. 

Ranny enlightened her_as to the car- 
bon-paper device. 

** And you brought it to school to give 
it to Josie?” 

“I was going to take it to the post- 
office,” he explained, laboriously produc- 
ing two cents as proof. Even now, in one 
of life’s crises, he found himself wonder- 
ing whether it wouldn’t be well to spend 
the money for all-day-suckers. 

“Ranny,” said the teacher, “you are 
telling me the truth I know; but why 
did you want to write to Josie? Is she—” 

Ranny recognized the silly adult idea 
from afar and forestalled it. 

“‘T want to get a letter from the post- 
office, and Josie said she would answer,” 
he said, earnestly. “I want to belong to 
the gover’ment like Washington an’ Lin- 
coln. I never get any letters. You said 
I was a foreigner, an’ the boys call me 
Chinyman an’ everything.” 

The teacher seemed at last to under- 


stand. She dismissed Ranny with the 
confusing impression that he had not 
done anything wrong, but that he mustn’t 
do it again. Just as he was leaving the 
room he looked back, and there was Miss 
Mills at her desk, her face very serious 
as she gazed thoughtfully at the window. 

This scene was but the foretaste of a 
long, hard, painful afternoon. “Fatty” 
Hartman, whenever the teacher’s back 
was turned, made violent motions, as of 
one writing letters. Once Bud Hicks 
succeeded in catching his eye with a 
libelous caricature on his slate, labeled, 
“Ranny and Josie.” That young person 
was scornful; to a friendly tug on her 
hair she responded by elevating her 
nose and pulling her braids over her 
shoulder to safety, indicating to a gleeful 
world that her latch-string was no longer 
out to Randolph Harrington Dukes. 
The long school-day expired in gloom. 
He had tried everything and failed. He 
might have been a Spaniard, for all the 
good the United States was to him. 

Leaving the other boys at the school- 
yard gate, Ranny set off for home 
eel Carrington’s alley. But his tor- 
menters were not to be evaded so easily. 

“Hey, Bob, there goes your girl,” he 
heard Bud call out. Bud, followed by a 
number of trouble-seekers, caught up 
with Ranny at the intersection of the 
two alleys. Ranny, clenching his fists, 
turned and faced his enemy. 

** Aw, let me alone,” he said. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you?” 

Bud, encouraged by the shouts of 
the boys behind him, ignored Ranny’s 
threatening attitude, and crowded up 
close. “‘Pig-tail Chinyman!” he said, 
tauntingly. 

Nobody was more surprised at what 
followed than Ranny himself; his fist 
flew out and landed solidly on Bud’s 
chin. As if encouraged by its partner’s 
success, the other fist traveled straight to 
Bud’s stomach. In the next instant 
Ranny found himself lying flat upon his 
prostrate enemy 

“Pull ’im off, kids!” Bud gasped, but 
nobody moved; Bud’s side of the con- 
troversy seemed suddenly to have grown 
unpopular. 

“One fella at a time,” said “Fatty”’ 
Hartman. 

Ranny pressed one hand, not gently, 
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over Bud’s face and with the other suc- 
ceeded in reaching the letter in Bud’s 
pocket. Thereupon, still sitting securely 
upon Bud’s wriggling form, he stowed 
the letter away in his own pocket. 

“Who's a Chinyman now?” Ranny 
asked. 

“Let me up,” Bud sputtered in a tone 
of surrender. 

Ranny released his beaten foe, took 
the cap that Tom Rucker handed him, 
and let “Fatty” Hartman brush some 
dust off of his knee. Nobody called 
him names now. 

“Tt’s all right for you!” Bud said as 
he started off alone. All the other boys 
laughed. 

But when the excitement was over 
and Ranny sat alone in the “secret 
den,” his depression returned. He had 
disposed of Bud Hicks and stopped the 
jeering, but he was just as far from being 
a good American as ever. The “secret 
den” presently changed to a drug-store, 
wabbled awhile between a robber’s cave 
and a picture-gallery, and ended—sure 
sign of a disordered universe—as a plain 
woodshed. 

The six-o’clock whistle was a welcome 
sound that evening, and when the dingy 
hat appeared, bobbing up and down 
along Webber’s picket fence, Ranny 
was down the path like an arrow. But 
father, curiously, did not boost him to 
his shoulder or pull the too-big hat down 
over Ranny’s ears. Instead he acted 
strangely, stopping and gazing thought- 
fully at the house, more like a tall, thin 
book-agent than a father. 

“Young man,” he said, “perhaps you 
can tell me where I can find a person by 
the name of”’—here he consulted an en- 
velope that he had drawn from his pocket 
—‘Randolph Harrington Dukes?” 

With a wild half-hope Robert flashed 
an inquiry up at father’s face and 
pounced upon the envelope. It came 
upon him in a burst of glory—stamp, 
postmark, and, in a handwriting that 
was faintly familiar, strange and wonder- 
ful in their new dignity, the words, 
“Randolph Harrington Dukes, City.” 

Clasping the letter tightly, Ranny 
went dancing and skipping up the path 
to bring mother the joyful news. She 
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came out of the house wiping her hands 
on her apron so that she might examine 
the letter. Instead of getting ready for 
supper, father sat down and looked ex- 
pectant. It was the general opinion that 
the letter should be opened, so Ranny 
intrusted it to father, who read in his 
best “company” tone: 


Dear Ranny,— When vacation begins, 
next Thursday, I shall be packing my trunk 
to go away. I want you, if you can, to come 
to my boarding-house in the morning and 
run some errands for me. Then maybe you 
will help about my plan. I am looking for a 
bright American fe about eight years old, 
who writes a good hand and knows about 
Washington and Lincoln, to exchange letters 
with me this summer. I have lots of stamps. 
Maybe you would like to do it. I am going 
first to Washington city, where the govern- 
ment is, and I will write you a letter from 
there. 

Your friend, 


Here father pretended that he could 
not make out the signature and asked 
for a loan of mother’s eyes. Ranny had 
to bombard father’s knee to get “the 
letter. It was signed by—* Edith Mills.” 

Randolph Harrington Dukes, City, sat 
on the gate-post after supper, dangling 
bare, white legs and ruling over a smiling 
June universe. Foremost in his thoughts 
was the United States government, fa- 
thered by Washington, saved by Lin- 
coln, and now fallen into the hands of 
“the interests.” He would have to ask 
father about “the interests”’ one of these 
days; in fact, there were many things he 
would have to learn about the govern- 
ment—now. 

“T’ll give Bud back his letter to- 
morrow, he said to himself, “and show 
him mine.” 

The level rays of the setting sun 
touched the new-green leaves with flame, 
splashed liquid gold upon the bowed 
bare head of the wondering little boy. 
His eyes rested proudly upon the breast- 
pocket of his faded blue jacket; there 
it gleamed where all the passing world 
might see, his badge of citizenship—a 
white envelope and a red stamp. 

“Red, white, and blue,” said Ranny 
with a patriotic thrill at the discovery. 
“It’s something like the Fourth of July.” 
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5 moment I re- 
=i) ceived Gerry Allen’s let- 
“i> ter asking if she might 
#9 come to visit me on 
‘es our canes A woot suet 
ay e+ something wou ap- 
Lae pen. I really did not 
care. It is lonely in South Dakota, 
no matter how much you may brag 
about the outdoor life and the spirit of 
the West. My only fear was that my 
letter urging her to come might be too 
eager. Perhaps she would merely in- 
veigle me into giving a suffrage tea, or 
would form our cooks into a union. At 
least she would rearrange all the furni- 
ture in my house and banish the pretty- 
girl calendars which one of the big buy- 
ers@n Omaha sends to my husband. I 
knew just how she felt. 
Just the fact of Gerry Allen’s being 
in one’s neighborhood seemed to start 


things. When I first met her at the Art 

ue in New York City she was the 
leader of the radical impressionistic 
group. .She made fiery suffrage speeches 
when “Votes for Women” was not a 


fashionable slogan. She lived in Bo- 
hemia when you could find it on Tenth 
Street and did not have to look for it in 
the magazines. There was nothing too 
new for Gerry Allen. She camped on the 
firing-line of Modernism. She lived in 
the center of the frothy metropolitan 
whirlpool whose faint ripples barely rose 
and fell as they straggled out to the 
peaceful serenity of the inland towns. 

At this time she was the best-known 
interior decorator in New York City. 
She was the first woman to bring the 
craft into the limelight, though now I 
believe it is almost overcrowded. 

Gerry had been duly met in Aberdeen 
and driven down to the ranch. She had 
taken long walks over the reservation 
and made friends with the Indian basket- 
weavers. If she had noticed the pictures 
on my wall she had forgiven them, or had 
been too tired to care whether they were 


good art or bad. All was going very 
well when Gavin Greig stopped in to 
read his mail and stayed for dinner. He 
often did this, and we considered him 
one of the family. I do not know why | 
had forgotten him. Perhaps they were 
so different that I could never have 
thought of them together. By after- 
noon, however, I could see that the dan- 
ger had not passed. He was a big- 
framed Highlander, this Gavin Greig, 
although he had lived so long in the 
States that he had lost the accent. He 
must have come from a good family in 
Scotlang, for there was a certain air of 
the aristocrat about him, in spite of the 
rough clothes he usually wore. Perhaps 
it was his arched eyebrows and long, 
thin, Stuart nose. His eyes reminded me 
of a deer’s—one that meets you sudden- 
ly and looks half shy, half defiant. He 
had a trick of throwing back his head 
with a certain wilful yet appealing man- 
ner which was fascinating. It was al- 
most boyishness, and yet I knew that he 
was thirty-three at least, because he had 
been five years in Arizona and five here. 

It was not at all surprising to me that 
he should like her. She was wearing that 
day a short brown skirt, a long, loose, 
white sweater, and high, laced, leather 
boots. The reason I remember the cos- 
tume so well is that when I was spong- 
ing the blood from Gavin Greig’s coat, a 
year later, I found a well-worn magazine- 
cover in his pocket. It was one that a 
celebrated illustrator had done of a girl 
dressed much as Gerry had been. Be- 
hind her rose a wood of white birch; at 
her feet a tawny collie leaped in the 
snow. Gerry’s eyes were of that queer 
pansy blue, while those in the picture 
were black, but they both had the same 
burnished brown hair and a certain air 
of energy and joie de vivre. 

“Who is she?” Gavin asked me at 
once when Gerry had gone to get ready 
for dinner. 

“Her name is Gerry Allen. She is an 
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interior decorator in New York, and she 
is here for a rest.” 

“Women ought not to have to go out 
he answered. 
They 


at home where they 


in the world to work,” 
“They are not strong enough. 
ought to stay 
belong.” 

I ought to have explained Gerry to 
him. But I saw how impossible it would 
be to set forth the modern woman to 
this big, silent Scotchman. 

The next week we all went to a house- 
party at the Greig ranch, and the fol- 
lowing week Gavin stayed with us. 
There was nothing unusual in this, and 
yet I knew. Never had he been so pa- 
tient in teaching a woman to ride horse- 
back; never had he lent his own saddle 
horse to any one, and yet here it stood 
eating its head off in our stables. The 
big man would sit by the hour on our 
porch and watch Gerry’s skilful fingers 
weave the Indian baskets. I really think 
that he felt sorry for her because she had 
to work so hard. I| am quite sure it was 
this fact which gave him the most en- 
couragement. 

“Gavin Greig is too nice a boy for you 
to hurt,” I said, somewhat sharply, one 
day to Gerry when she had come in from 
a long drive with him. 

““We are to be married next week,’ 
she said, slowly. “I was just going to 
tell you. Annie, I could do wonders with 
that log house of his. I am just wild 
to get my hands on it.” 

“It is no reason that you should ruin 
a man’s life just because you have a 
sudden desire to decorate his house. Go 
ahead. He will let you do it, and I could 
chaperon.”’ 

“But I mean to marry him,” 
sisted. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I? He seems 
like a good man. What is wrong with 
him? From the standpoint of eugenics I 
think it would be rati.er a good match. 
He is so different.” 

“Yes,” I said, dryly, “ 
ble. He is too different. Do you know 
that he did the British Museum in 
twenty minutes because he did not care 
to look at snakes and pictures of mum- 
mies?” 

““Isn’t that lovely! Oh, Annie, you 
don’t know what an absolute relief it is 
to get away from shop talk! This Art, 
Art, Art, all day long! I am so tired of 


she in- 


that is the trou- 
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“tones” and “effects”! I just want t 
be plain common and married, like othe 
women. Sometimes I| don’t feel like - 
real human being at all.” 

“But it won't last,” | went on. “Yo 
will want to get back to your work 
T hen what will become of Gavin Greig ?’ 

“Don’t worry about him,” she laugh- 
ed; “he can take care of himself.” 

So they were married, and thing 
went, apparently, very well. It was th: 
house which served as an outlet for he: 
wonderful energy. It was only a log 
cabin divided in two by a burlap wall, 
with furniture as hard and ugly as on 
lone man could collect; but the bareness 
merely spurred Gerry on to do her best. 
Nothing she has ever done proved her so 
much the artist. She didn’t send to New 
York and Paris for rare rugs and gilt 
furniture, although she had money 
enough to do anything. She seemed 
rather to absorb the spirit of the land as 
I had never been able to do. I had suc- 
cumbed to it, but she not merely ab- 
sorbed it: she had molded it to her fancy. 

Onoto, the Indian weaver, would stop 
on her way home and tell me of the 
wonders which they were accomplishing. 
To her, Gerry was the embodiment of all 
art. They had effected a wainscoting 
of birch bark, and above that the rich 
brown of potato-bags made a_back- 
ground for the pictures. More bags 
made the curtains and pillows. These 
she appliqued with huge violet thistles 
cut from an old silk dress. Two lamps, 
their bowls made out of rare Indian bas- 
kets and the shades woven of the reed, 
drew the room together and lighted up 
here and there the misty whiteness of 
the birch furniture. The material she 
used was the simplest and nearest to her 
hand. That is what I call art. It was 
material that any of the half-starved 
homesteaders could easily have pro- 
cured; it was something they had never 
thought of doing. 

It was wonderful the amount of work 
she did that summer and fall. The 
church, the school-house—everything- 
showed a trace of her influence. We 
were better for her coming. She made 
us discontented with ourselves, she gave 
us hope, she gave us enthusiasm. But, 
finally, she lost her own. 

Fall had come and the men were out 
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working with the cattle. Many and 
many a day she must have sat there, 
just thinking. The mail came once a 
week and a neighbor perhaps as often. 
It would have been a lonely life even for 
a woman who was content with just 
being married. To Gerry Allen it was 
slow death. She drove over to see me 
once, and she talked of what this one 
and that one was doing, the new plays 
that were going on, the fashions, and 
everything that suddenly seems so vital 
and important to you in the early fall. 
Try as I might, I could not get her mind 
away from New York; so when Gavin 
came over and asked me to go back with 
him, I knew what had happened before 
he told me. There was a high color in 
Gerry’s cheeks as she watched us come 
into the house. 

“T suppose Gavin told you,” she be- 
gan, when I| had taken off my hat, “that 
| am going back to the city. The firm 
has sent forme. ‘They have a new hotel 
to do, and they need me at once.” 

She was walking the floor; her arms 
were folded tightly together across her 
breast. 

“In another year I can’t go back. I 
will be all out of touch with the work 
and shall have to begin again. You 
have to keep running in New York in 
order to stand still.” 

“But you are married—” 

“Yes, I’m married,” she laughed 
queerly, “but is that any reason why I 
should commit suicide? Look at Gavin. 
He goes on with his work just as if he 
were single, while I stay here and do 
nothing. Why, I’m a seventy-five- 
dollar-a-week woman, and here | stay 
doing the work of a four-dollar one. 
Economically considered, it is awful.” 

“But what will Gavin do when you are 
gone?” 

“He could give up his work and come 
with me to New York. I could take 
care of both of us.” 

I looked so shocked that she laughed 
through her tears. I picked up his 
plaid coat and sombrero from the chair 
where he had thrown it. 

“Can you imagine these in New York? 
He would stifle.” 
_ “Let him marry some one else, then. 
The divorce laws are easy enough in 
this state. I tell you I won’t stay,” she 
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choked. “I have a right to my life. It 
is my own. You can’t deny that, Annie 
Ferguson. I’m leaving him better off 
than when I found him, you can’t deny 
that,” she sobbed into her very wet 
handkerchief. 

Gavin, white and quiet, stood in the 
doorway. He was so still that I was 
almost afraid of him. Then I saw the 
fierce pride which tightened his lips and 
yet could not control the aching muscles 
of his neck. His eyes had the hurt look 
of a dog which has been struck by the 
man it loves. He looked at me appeal- 
ingly. 

‘Don’t go. We all need you here. 
The whole country needs you.” But as 
I said it I knew that it was useless. I 
had learned the creed of the modern pro- 
fessional woman. I knew that her return 
to New York would be heralded as 
heroic. She would be the newest of the 
new—an experimentalist. Perhaps it is 
a battle which every married woman 
has to hight. 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed hyster- 
ically. “I must go.” 

Gavin went over to her. He took her 
hands down from her face and drew it 
up to his. He smoothed her hair with 
his big, hard hands as gently as a mother 
could have done. 

“Annie will help you get ready and [ 
will drive you over to Mobridge this 
afternoon. Don’t worry any more about 
it.”” 

“There are plenty of women who are 
medieval,” she gulped. “You could 
marry one of them. I—I’m sorry.” 

For answer he kissed her silently and 
looked deep down into her eyes. Then 
very tenderly he pushed her away from 
him and went out to order the team. 

We heard often from Gerry during 
the long winter—letters full of success. 
She described the magnificence of the 
hotel she was doing. 

“T cannot tell you how valuable those 
months in South Dakota have been to 
me,” she wrote. “They have developed 
my feeling for space, which, as you can 
see by the Japanese influence, is the 
basis of the new movement.” That part 
I did not read to Gavin Greig, nor yet 
the lines about the kindness of the 
bachelor member of the firm. 

Gavin would stop in to hear the latest 
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news from her. She never wrote to him. 
[ think she had the idea that in this way 
he could obtain a divorce, but she must 
have known that he would ask me. 
Sometimes it seemed that the over-suc- 
cessful note was sounded for his benefit 
more than mine. ‘“‘Crude, but eugen- 
ically perfect,” I heard him mutter to 
himself, after he had listened to one of 
her dissertations on the most modern 
idea in co-operative housekeeping. There 
was a queer little twist to his mouth that 
I did not like. 

As spring came on, people inquired 
when i would come back. Later 
they perceived, somewhat vaguely, what 
had happened, and in a rough way the 
men around the post-office tried to show 
the big, silent man the sympathy they 
felt. After that one of the boys came in 
for the mail. From him I heard that 
Gavin might go to Australia, and that 
they were getting things in shape for 
the new man who was to take over the 
place. 

“He don’t never say nothing about 
the missus,” the boy replied to my un- 
asked question. “But he leaves the 
door of the house open and everything 
is just as she left it. He stays over at 
the ranch-house now.” 

“Gavin,” I said to him when he came 
in a few days later, ““why don’t you go 
home to Scotland before you go to 
Australia? We don’t like the idea of 
your going off to the wilds alone this 
Way.” 

“T couldn’t go back,” he said, gruffly. 

“Why not? It isn’t your fault if your 
wife has views.” 

“They wouldn’t understand. There 
is only one reasort for a woman leaving 
in Scotland. They would think that I 
had not been faithful to her or that | 
beat her. Perhaps it would be that | 
could not support her. I should hate it.’ 

“Get a divorce and marry some one 
else. There are plenty of nice girls in 
the country. Most women are old- 
fashioned. It’s just a few of these mod- 
erns who get in the limelight and make 
people think that they represent the 
sex.” 

“I’m married to her, and I will be 
until she dies, or I do,” he answered, 
simply. “You can tell her if she sends 
any one to Australia to serve me with 
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papers that he won’t come home to t« 

the tale. I don’t blame her for not likin 

me. No one ever did except the ladix 

of my family. ‘Crude,’ she called m« 
What could I give a woman like tha 
except her release? Well, maybe it wi! 
come quicker in Australia. This isn’ 
any little soft job like raising cattle i; 
South Dakota, where people are use: 
to the idea. But then there wouldn’ 

be the big money, either. People aren’: 
so anxious to go off to educate the Bush 

men.’ 

It was this heroic solution of the tan 
gle that roused me. He wouldn’t shoot 
himself here in South Dakota where the, 
would blame hér or she could blam: 
herself. He would go out and explor 
a new country so that some business 
genius in London or Paris could mak« 
vast sums of money. A noted nerve 
specialist has said that all explorers have 
a subconscious suicidal tendency. But 
this was not subconscious. It was de- 
liberate. It was medieval—for then men 
died for their ladies’ glory. 

When he had gone I packed a bag, 
pinned a note for my husband to the 

arlor curtain, and started for New 
Vork. I can act quickly enough when 
The train crawled 


it is necessary. 
through Chicago and loitered down the 


Hudson. I left my bag at my favorite 
hotel and hurried down Forty-second 
Street. Gerry’s studio was on Forty- 
first, near Fifth Avenue. It was a short 
walk, but every moment seemed pre- 
cious. I did not know how much time 
there would be before Gavin Greig 
started. I did not know how long it 
would take to bring Gerry to reason. 
All through the journey I| had been plan- 
ning what I should say to her. Had | 
the right to ask her to give up her life 
to save Gavin Greig’s, and would it do 
any good for them to try it all over 
again? I did not know. 

A discreet maid ushered me into a 
Jacobean studio, where a customer dis- 
cussed gray and mulberry from a patho- 
logical standpoint. Gerry looked very 
much the woman of the world in her soft 
blue gown. The long antique ear-rings 
gave her a Russian air—or was it the 
shadows around her very tired eyes 
which emphasized the deep unrest? Yet 
everything about her spoke of success. 
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The order which she was taking seemed 
to be a very large one. Rich velvets 
hung over priceless chairs. The Boule 
cabinet in the corner was worth at least 
five thousand dollars, and the few bits 
of Chinese pottery looked old enough to 
be very expensive. After all, could she 
have cared a little for the Highlander? 
He was the type of man the domestic 
woman loves—a shelter in time of storm, 
and a bit bossy. The new woman, I had 
alwavs understood, preferred an esthetic 
creature who devoured poetry and let 
her do as she pleased. I realized, how- 
ever, that I could not counter her argu- 
ments if we met on the ground of mod- 
ernism. I could only do my best in the 
old, old way. 

Gerry grasped my hand nervously. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, 
curiously. “I did not know that you 
were coming.” 

“I did not know it myself,” i laughed 
comfortably. “I was in Chicago and I 
decided to come on to New York and do 
some shopping. I was getting a little 
rusty, you know. Perhaps you are busy 
now. I can run in again, but | was so 
anxious to see you, my dear.” 

I tried to keep my voice cool, but it 
was difficult work when I felt that every 
moment counted. She assured me that 
she was not busy, so we talked of her 
work, and especially the hotel which had 


“] did it in white birch and dull 
browns with big piny pillows and rough- 
stone fireplaces. Space—none of that 
old overcrowded effect.” 

‘Something like the log house,” I said, 
quite casually. 

“Very much the same,” she said, 
softly. ‘‘How is Gavin?” 

“Gavin? Oh, he’s very well. I sup- 
pose you know he’s going to Australia. 
We haven’t seen very much of him this 
spring. He has been so busy arranging 
things and going back and forth to 
Canada. Yes, it is a Scotch company. 
Delightful people. The owner and his 
wife and her sister are all going out. 
Such a charming girl. I met her in 
Minneapolis. Very much of the out- 
door athletic type. She seems quite 
taken with Gavin, too. But women, as 
a rule, do like him. Of course with you 
it was different. We all understood. 
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You were too advanced for us. The 
domestic woman understands that kind 
of a man so much better. You can soon 
get a divorce, can’t you? You've been 
away six months—or is that Nevada? J 
really pay so little attention to the laws.” 

“Has Gavin spoken of getting one?” 
she asked, but she did not look at me. 

“Oh no,” I said quickly; “but of 
course he will. If he goes to Australia 
it isn’t at all likely that he will ever 
come back to this country. There is no 
reason that you shouldn’t have your 
freedom and marry some one in your set. 
You were very tired, or you would not 
have liked any one so crude and impos- 
sible. You would be happier with an 
artist or a poet. This Scotch girl rides 
like a boy and enjoys skating and all 
the sports.” 

“T wonder what Gavin will do with 
the things in the log house?” she asked, 
suddenly. “Take them with him?” 

“All the way to Australia? .. . Of 
course it was artistic. You helped us 
all, Gerry. The girl did admire it, but 
they would only take the hangings and 
a few of the smaller things, if any.” 

“Is Gavin at the ranch now?” Gerry 
questioned, sharply. 

‘He went to Canada the day before 
I started.” It was the truth, but I knew 
he must be back at the ranch by this 
time. 

“You will make me a little visit,”’ she 
said, turning the subject. “It seems so 
good to see some one from home.” 

That word “home” told me more than 
a whole confession. 

“I must make the train at three to- 
morrow. I wish you were going with 
me. You look as though a week or two 
on the prairies would put new life into 
you. 

“T hardly have time. It is the busy 
season. But, Annie, I would so love to 
have the furniture out of that house. It 
was mine. I made it all myself. He 
hasn’t the right to give it to any one else. 
Couldn’t you ask him for it?” 

“Come out and get it,” I answered, 
brusquely.- ““He won’t say anything, 
and you could take the things you wish.” 

“It wouldn’t be stealing?” she mur- 
mured wistfully, looking up at me with 
her big, sad eyes. 


“Stealing!” 1 repeated. I would just 
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like to see Ferguson hand my furniture 
over to another woman, no matter how 
little I cared for him.” 

She went back with me the next after- 
noon. Once at Chicago she asked what 
the girl looked like, and at Minneapolis 
she had a vague fear that he might have 
come home sooner than we expected. 
I reassured her with the thought that 
the young lady would be there and he 
would stay as long as possible. 

We went through to Mobridge. It 
is nearer both of the ranches. My hus- 
band met us, and if he was surprised at 
seeing Gerry he did not show it — we 
have lived together ten years. He al- 
ways liked her and there was no pretense 
about his welcome. I noticed that he 
was very busy, however, in collecting 
our baggage and loading it into the 
wagon which one of the boys had 
brought over for it. He seemed to have 
something on his mind. As for Gerry, 
she seemed utterly crushed, now that we 
were here. There was nothing for me 
to do but carry on a chatty monologue 
and make the situation as natural as 
possible. 

Suddenly we heard a shot. It came 
from the saloon down the street. The 
crowd rushed out into the street and a 
thin wisp of smoke curled after them. 
My husband was gone like a flash, 
though I called to him to keep out of it. 
There was nothing to do but to wait 
and hold the excited horses until the men 
came back. We could see them carry 
some one carefully into the hotel, but 
we could not distinguish who it was. At 
last a boy came running tow ard us. 

“It was Gavin Greig,” he je rked out, 
then looked at Gerry in dismay. “The 
mister says for you to come. The idea 
of a man like him trying to save a worth- 
less old soak like Jack Bender. I say 
it’s too bad. He hit a half- ay and the 
Indian pulls a gun on him. Greig he 
jumps in front of him. Guess he got 
him alright-alright.” 

I knew whose life he was trying to 
save. For the moment I hated Gerry 
Allen. I handed the reins to the boy and 
started. Gerry was walking weakly by 
my side. 

“Do you think you’d better go?” | 
said. ‘He doesn’t know you are here, 
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and it will make a lot of talk for you to 
come back and leave again. Let the boy 
drive you over to the ranch.” 

She did not even seem to hear me. 
We walked on. They had carried him 
into a dim room in the dingy little hotel. 
The young doctor had just finished 
bandag ging his arm. 

“Tust fainted,” he said to me as he 
passed out; “nothing serious.” 

Gerry seemed utterly unconscious of 
the men about her as she went over and 
knelt down beside the red-plush lounge. 
Her thin arm drew his head against her 
heart. He opened his eyes and met the 
love in her big pansy ones, then he cud- 
dled down like a tired little boy. The 
men filed out of the room. 

“Mrs. Greig just came home in time,” 
one of them muttered in the hall. “She's 
an awful nice woman, Mrs. Greig. | 
always knew she would come back just 
as soon as the weather warmed up. 
Pretty cold winters here for them that 
ain't used to it.” 

I stooped to pick up Gavin’s blood- 
stained coat from the floor. As I washed 
out the sleeve that old magazine-cover, 
with the picture of the girl who looked 
as Gerry Allen did the first day he met 
her, fell out of the pocket. It was 
creased and soiled. Evidently it had 
been much handled. 

The doctor returned, and Gerry came 
out to find me. We wept in each other’s 
arms. I showed her the picture. 

“T’m just a plain, common woman, 
Annie Ferguson, and I’ve been home- 
sick for my man,” she sobbed. I folded 
the cover and slipped it back in the coat. 

“You go out and tell Ferguson that 
we will soon be ready,” I whispered, 
“and he will take you to the hotel for 
your dinner. You will need strength,” 
I said, to make her go. 

Gavin looked at me very quizzically 
as I went into the room. 

“How do you suppose she ever got 
the idea that I was going to divorce her 
and marry that Canadian girl?” he said. 
“Why, the one reason the Australian 
deal appealed to me so was that I would 
be in a city part of the time and | 
thought she might work at her profes- 
sion. She can vote-there,” he added, 
proudly. 
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American Holidays 
SPRINGS AND MOUNTAINS 


BY HARRISON 


(4 you pretend to hunt 


ts Ri health is one of the old- 
W fe ye est and happiest sub- 
ey 3 fey, terfuges of the holiday- 
Paws 574, maker. No one needs 
ESM so much distraction as 
an invalid. And nothing is so easy, 
if you need distraction, as to be an inva- 
lid. It has always seemed that the most 
agreeably dissipated were the soonest in 
need of health, and that folly and fashion 
were the first to require fresh strength. 
Health-resorts have, from time immemo- 
rial, been notably pleasant places. 
“Mineral springs,” especially, have 
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profited by this very human tendency. 
It is the pomp and glitter of Bath, of 
Spa, of Homburg, of Ems, of Baden- 
Baden, of Aix-les-Bains upon the older 


continent which come most easily to the 
mind, not the virtues of their healing 
waters. And to-day, if properly medi- 
cated fountains could only be induced 
to gush forth from Monte Carlo’s lovely 
rock by the blue Mediterranean, or from 
Trouville-Deauville’s tawny sands upon 
the emerald coast of Normandy, it is un- 
questionable that their value for health 
would be almost the greatest in Europe. 

This tradition of pleasure-seeking has 
enlivened more centuries than our own 
and more continents than Europe. Here 
in America, as the turmoil of the Revo- 
lutionary War died down and life came 
again to have a softer aspect, people 
began, in the pleasant manner that had 
come down from the eighteenth century, 
to “take the waters.”” For more than a 
half-century the history of the White 
Sulphur Springs and of Saratoga was 
the history of the country—a long, pic- 
turesque, romantic chapter of our na- 
tional life, mellow now with age and 
fragrant with memories. 

It is a chapter particularly interest- 
ing and pertinent to-day, when fashion’s 
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pendulum, with its long, sure swing, 
is again making it the mode to travel 
“to the springs.” In the peaceful green 
valleys of Virginia they are building ex- 
travagantly luxurious hotels and bath- 
ing establishments, while on the pleasant 
green turf of Saratoga they have again 
set the horses racing. Luxury and pleas- 
ure are secondary considerations; what 
is to be noted is the present tremendous 
vogue of health. It may be because all 
gowns are so unreticent nowadays, or 
because all ladies, even old ones, are so 
young—in any case, red meat and rich 
sauces, champagne and burgundy, are 
gradually disappearing from the highest 
and gayest tables. There are fashion- 
able seasons of the year when nobody 
who is anybody eats more than a slice 
of the breast of chicken and a fresh 
green pea, or drinks more than a cool 
cup of water from the spring. Possibly 
on the principle of no cross, no crown, 
some trifling ailment has again become 
absolutely essential to social position 
if not an ailment of your own, then some- 
one else’s. Indeed, just as it used to be 
the best style to take a child along as 
an excuse for going to the circus, so 
perhaps the pleasantest way to visit a 
modern watering-place is for the purpose 
of boiling the rheumatism out of an 
elderly relative. To tuck such an invalid 
safely into bed and out of harm’s way 
before going to the card-table or the 
ball-room makes you feel what@ blessing 
to others ill health, rightly treated, may 
become. 

In the old days, one twinge of the 
gout in the toe of paterfamilias sufhiced 
to start a whole caravan to the springs. 
In those times it was the habit of many 
Southern gentlemen to own their “cot- 
tages,” generally called simply “cabins,” 
at their favorite cure in the Virginia 
mountain country. It was a fashion 
followed, if not set, by Mr. Washington; 
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THE PENDULUM OF FASHION HAS SWUNG BACK TO WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


as late as 1842, the foundations of his 
cabin weréishown to visitors in Berkeley 
Springs. Berkeley is unknown to most 
of us now, and we may imagine it sleep- 
ing quietly in the sun. But until very 
recently, at least, gentlemen of Mary- 
land and Virginia followed Mr. Wash- 
ington’s example at other places—only 
this year the writer heard a Baltimore 
negress of the old régime boastingsof 
the number of servants “her family” 
always “carried” to “the Springs.” 

It is pleasant to think of them driving 
to the watering-places in the old days. 
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“M. Pencil” —an agreeable writer with 
an agreeable pseudonym—in 1839 dan- 
gled before his readers’ eyes the hope 
that the railroad would soon come near 
enough to the Greenbrier White Sulphur 

the famous “Old White’’—to bring 
the springs within three days of New 
York; but he offered philosophical con- 
solation—in case the railroad project 
failed—by reminding them that twenty 
years earlier, in 1819, the journey had 
taken a month. 

Such journeys, however, daunted no 
one. The same “M. Pencil”’ estimated 
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that in the preceding summer, that of 
1838, over six thousand people had vis- 
ited the Western Virginia springs. Small 
wonder, since there were so many of 
these pleasant fountains! There were 
the White Sulphur, the Red Sulphur, the 
Salt Sulphur, the Blue Sulphur, and the 
Gray Sulphur; 
the Rockbridge 
Alum, the Bath 
Alum, and the 
Jordan Alum; 
the Hot, the 
Warm, and the 
Healing; the 
Sweet, the Old 
Sweet, and the 
Chalybeate, 
and numerous 
others, some 
unrecorded, 
some just for- 
gotten; and to 
all these springs 
there came, on 
horseback or 
by coach, the 
blithe, gay aris- 
tocracy of that 
early day. 

The imagina- 
tive traveler, 
even now, goes 
through West- 
ern Virginia in 
a cloud of mem- 
ories. The 
through vesti- 
buled trains 
dash on to the 
Hot and to the 
Greenbrier 
White, to 
which, of 
course, our 
traveler must 
inevitably repair. But he can still, if he 
chooses, travel on horseback to many 
of the lovely old-fashioned springs. It is 
romantic country. A certain Paulding, 
in a leisurely old volume of Letters from 
the South, says of it, “Boys in these 
mountains are all born poets,” and then 
adds, quaintly, “but they run around in 
the sun till their brains dry up.” Let 
the traveler protect his head and see if 
he can for the moment be the poet. Let 
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him see if he can get his morning me 
where they always used to breakfast 
the old days on their way to the H 
Springs or the Old White—at “Cal! 

ghan’s,” immortalized by the author 

Westward Ho! Let him arrive at nig! 

as he easily may, at some quiet, crur 

bling hot. 

along the lo: 

verandas ar 

the gusty « 

ridors of whi 

ghosts must 
wander, wher 
under the rick 
ety spring- 
house they 
must on moon- 
light nights jest 
and make love 
as of old. In 
such places th 
guests still 
seem perpetu- 
ally to swing to 
and fro in rock- 
ing-chairs, 
while troops of 
amiable, care- 
less, ill-trained 
black servants, 
living in white- 
washed quar- 
ters near by, 
occasionally do 
their bidding. 
There is dinne: 
in the early 
afternoon, at 
about two; and 
in some hotels 
by his place at 
table the guest 
still finds his 
name upon a 
card, just as 
did Mr. Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son. There is a tea at night, mostly 
hot bread and the stewed fruit which, 
under the name of compéte and at ruin- 
ous prices, is so popular at all the most 
fashionable and most modern European 
cures. If, called mere “sauce,” it seems 
still to leave the bill of fare a meager 
one, the plea of invalidism, firmly ad- 
vanced and accompanied by a physi- 
cian’s certificate, will ordinarily produc: 
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a supplementary egg. The regimen 
is simple, but happily the prices are 
modest, and life in such a sunny 
half-forgotten corner of an older 
world may be very delightful. 

Chere, it will be found, traditions 
still survive, and “M. Pencil’s” 
quaint advice to visitors—to take 
a volume of Charles Lamb along for 
light summer reading — seems not 
altogether preposterous. The socie- 
ty in such places is good-natured, 
well-bred, and idle, inclined to pre- 
fer Bourbon whisky to the water 
from the spring, and apt to know a 
good poker hand when it sees one. 
The young ladies are vivacious and 
not disinclined to accept the ad- 
dresses of the young gentlemen 
there are, in fact, an enormous num- 
ber of engagements arranged, quite 
out of proportion to the number 
of marriages resulting therefrom. 
[here is a vast amount of gay, light 
talk always going on along the ve- 
randas, and no one really very bitterly 
minds if either the golf-course or the 
tennis-court is in such bad condition as 
to be practically useless. In the old 


days ninepins on the green, and quoits, 


were the accustomed sports, and some- 
thing of the agreeable unathletic atmos- 
phere of those times still lingers. 

The South is full of such places, to 
which Northerners rarely go. That the 


COTTAGES OF AN EARLIER AND BYGONE TRADITION 
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A BALTIMORE NEGRESS OF THE OLD REGIME 


writer, as a boy, spent summers at one 
of them, and learned to swim in a great, 
warm, sulphurous pool, taught by an 
ancient negro who seemed to have 
taught Mr. Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son and to be likely to teach Presidents 
still unborn, are facts of no importance 
to the reader, but they are, nevertheless, 
set down with pride. Summer in the 
South, whether at the springs or merely 
in the mountains, might be, to the sen- 
timental holiday-maker, a delightfully 
romantic experience. 
Economical, too. For 
example, the ram- 
shackle North Caro- 
lina mountain hotels 
which shelter that 
proud, impoverished 
Charlestonian aristoc- 
racy have a tradition 
of cheap rates almost 
incredible farther 
north. (It must be 
remembered, of 
course, thatin Charles- 
ton itself it is ostenta- 
tious and bad style for 
the visitor with con- 
nections in the local 
society to go either to 
a hotel or to the more 
expensive of the two 
boarding-houses. For 
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those unable, while in Paris, to penetrate 
the F aubourg St.-Germain, it might be 
interesting to make a similar attempt 
at home in some remote Carolinian 
mountain valley. 

Presidents of ie United States have 
pethaps been mentioned rather famil- 
larly an connection with these Virginia 
springs, but great people, even Presi- 
dents, were no strangers—especially at 
the Old White, where the visitors one 
morning saw Mr. Van Buren arrive on 
horseback, unannounced, and unattend- 
ed save by hisson. Foreigners of distinc- 
tion almost invariably made their pil- 
grimage to the most famous Southern 


spa, and wrote in many musty and for- 
gotten books pleasant descriptions of its 
life and gaiety. 

Something of that life and gaiety it 
pleasant to recapture, for a 


would be 
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moment, upon this page. There w 
always a great deal of dancing at tl 
Old White—even morning “hops” « 
isted there long before the present cra 
brought daylight dancing into gene: 
fashion. It sounds quaint to read in t! 
old memoirs that Floridian families i: 
troduced and made popular a Spani 
dance—doubtless the tango of its da 
Other diversions seem less definite! 
contemporaneous. It was a favorite e: 
cursion to drive to Lewisburg when th 
court was sitting there, listen to a speech 
at the bar by some well- known lawyer, 
dine, and return to the springs. It sug- 
gests the days when politics and the law 
were more essential parts of the com- 
munity’s social life than they are now. 
There was always, one way or another, 
plenty of amusement at the springs, but, 


after all, the one chief diversion was 


MEMBERS OF THE OLD GUARD STILL LINGER AT SARATOGA 




















A HAY-FEVER ¢ 


flirtation, itself usually followed by an 
honorable matrimonial engagement. 

What the 
reigned supreme.. It was the era of the 
young girl; and the Old White, though 
frisky, was no place for frisky matrons. 
Marriage was the one object of the sum- 
mer. Even as late as the seventies or 
eighties it that purses were 
made up in little Southern towns to send 
likely maids or youths to thé marriage 
mart of the Old White. ‘The wood walks 
near the hotel were significantly labeled 
Lover’s Rest, Lover’s Walk, Courtship’s 
Maze, and, finally, Acceptance Way to 
Paradise! (Sar: toga, not to be wholly 
outdone, placed in its hotel parlors a 
strange piece of furniture called a “ pro- 
posal sofa.””) And in the hinted the 
eligible gentlemen at the White Sulphur 
deliberately formed an association the 
constitution of which, printed on pink 
paper, hung conspicuously in the ball- 
room, “ The Billing, Wooing, and Cooing 
Society aa 
their intentions such as elusive’ modern 
males would hesitate to give. 

Life even in mid-century days must 
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NGRESS IN THE 


French term le bon motif 


a name in itself a pledge of 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


have been on a tremendous scale at the 
Old White—a legend heard in childhood 
was that the dining-room of the hotel 
was so enormous that the waiters served 
on horseback! This old hotel has been 


replaced, of course, on a new but equally 


tremendous scale. There is French fur- 
niture now, and the bills are higher. 
There is a bathing-pool which might 
have been the pride of Rome. Some- 
thing of the Old World atmosphere is 
gone, as it is gone at the Hot, where even 
as late as the eighties there was only a 
small, dilapidated, red-brick hotel inter- 
mittently open. But it would be wrong 
to regret the gallant way in which the 
old Virginian springs have again become 
the haunt of fashion. Golf and auction 
replace the drive to Lewisburg to hear 
a speech, and the honeymoon itself has 
perhaps made “Courtship’s Maze” a 
useless provision. But nothing can alter 
the loveliness of the landscape nor the 
qualities of the climate. And if fashion 
now chooses to come in the spring and 
fall rather than in summer, it is quite 
possible that she considers two seasons 
better than one. 
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Saratoga was more famous even than 
the Old White—she indeed, for 
decades the real Queen of American 
Watering-places. Even now, during her 
racing month, she welcomes a huge, mis- 
cellaneous horde of lovers of the horse 
and one-time lovers of the betting-ring, 
and during these weeks remembers the 
old days and fondiy hopes they have 
come again. But June, July, and Sep- 
tember are sleepy, sunny months, and 
likely to remain so until the village real- 
izes that probably only as a health resort 
may it again become a resort of pleasure. 
But to achieve this end it must face the 
facts. No modern ailment will budge 
an inch in a hotel which is still lit by 
gas, which has no porcelain tubs, no 
motor-bus at the station, and no restau- 
rant @ la carte with head waiters who 
have been at the best hotels in Paris. 
This matter of the restaurant is partic- 
ularly important. Nothing nowadays 
gives such distinction as the inability to 
endure ordinary, cheap cooking. There 
are very few places, even in Europe, 
where a really fashionable stomach can 
obtain proper nourishment. If Saratoga 
would only build an extravagantly ex- 
pensive hostelry and announce that its 


was, 
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chef was the only man in America who 
knew how to boil an egg, the tide of the 
best illnesses would set rapidly toward 
the springs. 

Of course it may still be doubted 
whether water will ever really touch the 
liver at a spa where there is no gambling- 
house—the balance of proof both here 
and abroad is to the contrary. This 
may be a suitable place to refer to 
French Lick, where they renew so 
many theatrical managers, leading stars, 
and queens of society, and to the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas, where they 
repair the high-livers of the West and 
Southwest; at both these resorts gam- 
bling is said to be an essential feature 
of the cure. Possibly poker and auction 
privately indulged in may suffice for 
Saratoga. But its whole general tone 
of luxury must be considerably height- 
ened. For example, the spring-houses 
must be done over to provide an agreea- 
ble promenade. The springs themselves 
will do very well as they are, but they 
must be prescribed by famous, expen- 
sive, and suave physicians. A few first- 


class shops, milliners, modistes, and jew- 
elers near by would greatly help the 


MOUNTAIN PICTURES CLING TO THE MEMORY AFTER A HOLIDAY IN THE WOODS 























IN FORMER DAYS THE CHIEF 


In the mean while, till some such ra- 
diant future shall come, the present ho- 
tels and the sleepy town are deligh-ful 
to the sentimental tourist. Perhaps no- 
where else in America does what one 
might call the country’s social past so 
clearly come before one. The very 
names of the chief hotels hint at a time 
more vividly American. 

In 1830 a scornful writer, prejudiced 
in favor of the Virginia springs, asserted 
that since the completion of the railroad 
Saratoga was no longer fashionable, for 
you could go there from New York in a 
day and for five dollars. Saratoga, to 
tell the truth, was never limited and 


DIVERSION WAS FLIRTATION 


exclusive; it was always democratically 
good-natured, vulgarly tawdry and ex- 
travagant. It was the classic reproach 
of visiting foreigners that its ladies 
wore diamond ear-rings in the day- 
time and promenaded its sidewalks 
without hats and in décolleté gowns. 
But it is to be noted that the visiting 
foreigners as well as the natives had a 
very good time. In fact, just that pleas- 
ant kind of welter of all the classes is 
what in America we have always done 
so well; we would be well advised to be 
proud of it. 

Memories of these crowded times still 
linger at the Springs. To the imagina- 





SECLUSION tS NOT ALWAYS EASILY ATTAINED 


tive traveler, Saratoga, even in her pres- 
ent desolate days, is still the Queen of 


American Watering-places. If, at least 
in this present article, the writer seems 
to dwell, perhaps excessively, upon the 
historic side of American holidays, and 
so upon Saratoga as the greatest existing 
record of our national pleasures, it is 
because he is so firmly convinced that 
we neglect the romantic associations of 
our own past, and could, if we would, 


make visiting our own country a deeper, 
richer experience. 

The village of Saratoga itself, not con- 
sidering the hotels, is an agreeable his- 
toric page. The “cottages” give one a 
survey of our bad architecture for fifty 
years. And the surrounding grounds are 
almost the only existing examples of an 
earlier tradition of American gardening, 
when the chief desideratum was a smooth 
green lawn, “like velvet,” and there was 
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no nonsense about pergolas, Italian stat- 
uettes, and garden furniture—a few nice 
zinc dogs and stags and some iron 
benches being thought quite sufficient. 
But Saratoga’s hotels are more signifi- 
cant than its cottages. 

Along the great verandas, along those 
interminable corridors, there still creep 
wearily a few habitual old ghosts. They 
will die some day, this old guard, but 
till then they will never surrender their 
summer at the Springs. The men, one 
guesses, were Hs ce friends of Roscoe 
Conkling or of James G. Blaine; or, 
perhaps, instead, yy Parga give you 
gossip of the Tweed Ring. The ladies’ 
gossip would be lighter—of frocks and 
famous beauties of the past. And they 
themselves, though they may use ear- 
trumpets now, have by no means re- 
nounced elegance; but their finery is of 
the days when gentlemen admired a fig- 
ure and a pretty woman had a waist. It 
is pleasant to see them in the sweet, fool- 
ish, old Victorian parlors of the hotels, 
all gilt furniture and pale-blue satin. 
It is like taking up a faded yellow vol- 
ume of Godey’s Lady’s Book and reading 
again one of its dashing novels of gal- 
lantry and fashion at Saratoga. Those 
were indeed the brave days of flowered 
carpets, of romance, and of pink cham- 
pagne. Can nineteenth-century Europe 
show any braver? 


The writer’s net has had to be thrown 
pretty wide over the subject of American 
Holidays; it is perhaps partly by chance 
that mountains come in with mineral 
springs. Geographically, they are to 
some extent allied, but socially they are 
of a different stripe, at once more rural 
and more modern. At the time when 
America began to “take the waters” and 
to indulge in sea-bathing, Chateaubri- 
and’s eighteenth-century view of moun- 
tains—that they were horrid features of 
the landscape, only to be viewed from 
a distance—was doubtless still preva- 
lent. The White Mountains Were actu- 
ally~s@aled in 1642, when one Derby 
Field brought back stories of what he 
quaintly ealled the Muscovy Glass (isin- 
glass) upon the modestly named White 
Hili, now Mt. Washington. But for a 
long time tourists scarcely ventured 
there. Moungaineering Was considered 
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a singularly dashing recreation; the man- 
ager of one of ‘the older of the White 
Mountain hotels wrote of his hostelry 
as the favorite resort of “accomplished 
tourists.” Female visitors’ climbing was 
not actually tabooed, but the Misses 
Austin, of Portsmouth, who visited Mt. 
Washington in 1821, were daring inno- 
vators. Even as late as the late fifties 
a hotel proprietor endeavored to still 
any possible terror in gentle breasts 
by advertising that his local mountain, 
“Pemmigewassett,” could be easily as- 
cended by ladies. Nowadays every sum- 
mit of these White and Franconia Hills 
is scaled by rosy-cheeked girls in sweat- 
ers, and the terrifying mountains have 
become almost domestic pets. Even 
motor-cars climb to the very wind-swept 
summit of New England; and in the 
valleys below thousands of these ma- 
chines dash constantly to and fro upon 
“Ideal” and other tours. It is greatly 
to the credit of the air that, in spite of 
their dust, it remains clear and cool, and 
the chosen medium in which the hay- 
fever sufferer may hope to breathe. 
The White Mountains are devoted to 
sports. 


Yet so crowded and elegant do 
they become in the height of the season 
that symphony orchestras play upon 
their lawns and in their gardens and 
elegant ladies trail elaborate gowns along 


their hotel corridors. The poised pen 
hesitates, suspended above such a wealth 
of subjects. But the hay-fever victims, 
and, above all, their annual Hay-Fever 
Congress, are perhaps the most charac- 
teristic phenomena of all the mountain 
region. The delegates are indeed “‘ac- 
complished tourists,” to borrow the last 
century’s phrase. Bound together by 
a universal detestation of a certain odi- 
ous plant called ragweed, they are still 
at variance concerning other vegetable 
pests, and bring to the congress’s experi- 
ence-meetings a varied and picturesque 
testimony. It makes an outing at once 
admirable and agreeable. Altruism is 
satisfied, for they wish well by the mu- 
cous membranes of the whole world; and 
social eravings are satisfied in the inter- 
vals when they are at their ease in a 
comparatively pollen-free air—it is in- 
deed an ideal and sneezeless holiday. 
The writer has no wish in this article 
to’ arfange mountains as in a geograph- 
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ical catalogue. It is preferred, if pessible, 
to name anak only as symbolizing some 
feature of our national vacation life. 
The Catskills, for example, so near the 
metropolis that they were early tamed 
and taught to eat from the hand, are 
mentioned merely that they may suggest 
at once to the mind the farm boarding- 
house, the straw-ride, the buckboard, 
the dark and dangerous drygoods-store 
clerk fluttering the maiden dove-cotes 
over Sunday—all the simple, old-fash- 
ioned pleasures of the countryside. This 
is not the Wild West of the leather hat- 
band and the puma or rnountain-lion, 
nor the wilderness of the Adirondacks, 
where the camp valet has your bath 
drawn and gets you up in time to go 
out and trap something before the chef 
has breakfast ready. This is just the 
country—the lovely, ragged American 
country, gay with goldenrod and pretty 
girls, devoted to our own American life, 
unchanged by European models. 

There is a deal of talk about how we 
nowadays live in the country like the 
English country gentleman. We don’t: 
that is the truth of it—not even those 
who are most securely in society. To 
the writer, the most significant feature 
of the accounts printed not long ago of 
a great jewel robbery near a famous 
resort was the astonishing disclosure of 
the fact that a near neighbor, a lady of 
the very highest fashion, had been that 
evening “entertaining” at a “marsh- 
mallow roast’’! 

Is it not better to be honest and 
admit that the real American vacation 
is largely devoted to candy? From a 
certain favorite resort visited recently 
one brought away merely the memory of 
a huge trade done in that form of con- 
fectionery termed “‘kisses,” which ap- 
peared to be the local specialty. There 
were Goldenrod Kisses, Crystal Kisses, 
and (doubtless for those of a reprehensi- 
ble looseness of life) Assorted Kisses. Of 
these the Goldenrod appeared to be the 
favorite, for during the preceding season 
the monstrous quantity of thirteen tons 
of this kind had been sold! This is a 
grotesque example of the effect of the 
national sweet tooth, which in its milder 
manifestations organizes the marshmal- 
low roast, the popcorn party, and the 
candy pull. How pleasantly it all hints 
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at the farm and country life from which, 
only a generation or so back, most of 
us, of the pure American stock, derive! 
And how pleasant it would be if one 
could add to the list of indigenous sum- 
mer diversions the now almost forgotten 
husking-bee! 

Among our green mountains and river 
valleys there flourishes occasionally a 
special variety of the simple life, in 
which, as an archaic revival, as a kind 
of fancy-dress party, the husking-bee 
might exist. The Artistic Colony, in 
which the elect are segregated and live 
in a rarefied atmosphere and upon small 
incomes, has been described by one un- 
kindly critic as a “collection of old maids 
painting in barns.” The definition is 
not quite accurate, for although the rav- 
ages of Art are perhaps always greatest 
nowadays among the ranks of female 
celibates, it devastates as well the mar- 
ried and the male. There is unquestion- 
ably a general lack of artistic quality 
in American business life; it does fail 
to supply that famous “‘atmosphere”’ in 
which so many people seem to wish to 
grow like orchids in a hothouse; yet the 
refined withdrawal of any group of peo- 
ple from the vulgar turmoil seems a lit- 
tle self-conscious to the unregenerate. 
A poet on the mountainside lying down, 
deliberately and before competent wit- 
nesses, to drink in from Mother Earth 
her strengi* and her soul, is at once 
a fantastic and pleasing sight. And 
there is tragedy in the story of the gal- 
lant retired general who lived like a 
leper in the midst of one of our most 
famous artistic colonies because he 
painted his cow-shed and pigsty a cer- 
tain crude yellow without having first 
taken the sense of the community as to 
the suitability of the unhappy color. 
Legends like these, though no doubt 
apocryphal, still convey something of 
the agreeable exotic flavor of this 
Higher Life. 

One must pause here, seriously to 
record and praise the gallantry of 
any art braving our stiff commercial 
breezes, and the real merit of any com- 
munity deliberately fixing the standard 
of living at a reasonable and decent level. 
Having done so, one may be permitted 
some mild amusement. The men of an 


artistic community are supposed to ab- 
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THE BRAVE DAYS OF FLOWERED CARPETS AND ROMANCE 
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‘ure conventional evening dress as a 
badge of servitude to philistinism. The 
women, happily, are expected to supply 
the element of beauty, and are con- 
sequently permitted to dress in any 
wild, sweet way they will. The bead 
chain, the pretty jewel (home-made, 
if possible) of enamel and wrought iron, 
the peasanv’s cap, and the loose, flow- 
ing Algerian robe (is it not called “gib- 
bah” ?), all have their advocates and 
users in these rural domains of Art. 
[he inspiration of one painter’s art (she 
is his wife as well) wears, when travel- 
ing, a fresh gardenia pinned coquettish- 
ly upon a sealskin toque. A _ poetess 
has, poetically, a long necklace of amber 
beads, in each of which is literally em- 
bedded a pretty fly! 

It has been found possible, happily 
for many people, to elude Art and to re- 
turn to Nature without her disquieting 
presence. And: since something of the 
humorous side of the Artistic Colony has 
been hinted at, it would be only fair 
for a moment to dwell upon the comic 
aspects of the millionaire’s mountain re- 
treat. This is, commonly, in the Adiron- 
dacks. And it is true that they plumb 
the pine woods so that you may have 
hot and cold water in the tents, that 
the caviare and the paté de foie gras ar- 
rive regularly, and that the champagne 
is unexceptionable. Luxury in a real 
wilderness, all within a night’s journey 
of the metropolis, is of course a fairy- 
story kind of thing, requiring to pro- 
duce it either Aladdin and his lamp 
or the modern American and his money. 
There is an artificial side to it; Ma- 
rie Antoinette, who would unquestiona- 
bly have been fashionable and popular 
in New York, would as unquestionably 
have had an Adirondack camp. But 
there is a genuine side to it as well, the 
deep-seated national love of simplicity 
and open air. Mountain pictures them- 
selves are what cling to the memory 
after a holiday in the woods: dancing 
waves upon some small clear lake in the 
morning, dark pines against an orange 
sunset sky. One recalls picnics where 
the canoe has been pulled up at the edge 
of some lonely, winding, sedgy river. 
One remembers dashing motor-boats and 
boys and pretty girls in country clothes, 
browns and yellows and crimsons, all the 
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colors of our unequaled American au- 
tumn landscape. The clothes came from 
expensive shops in town, but they be- 
long upon expensive people near expen- 
sive mountains in the expensive country. 
They are a natural part of the whole 
pretty scene. 

It would be pleasant to delay here, in 
our somewhat rambling literary course, 
for a passage upon country Costume; and 
for a phrase or two of self-congratulation 
upon the way we are learning to wear 
it in America. True, we have bor- 
rowed from that older continent, but the 
sweater and the Mackinaw coat which 
enliven the mountain woods and streams 
always hint at “Leatherstocking” and 
“Pathfinder,” and all our native legends 
of trapper and Indian in the forest pri- 
meval. Aided, of course, by the some- 
what exuberant taste in dress nourished 
in our colleges, we are learning not to be 
afraid of color, but to put on gold and 
crimson which vie with autumn’s painted 
woods themselves in splendor. 

It is indeed with autumn and the turn- 
ing of the leaf that our American moun- 
tains look their bravest and most beau- 
tiful, and excel in their gay garb all 
foreign mountains. In some sense they 
seem to have special claims upon the 
fall, which, of ail seasons of the year, 
is the most nearly perfect thing the 
American climate has to offer. The tang 
and brilliancy of our October and No- 
vember air is unequaled in the world. 
What can be pleasanter than to re- 
treat from the summer sea to the 
autumn hills, to see goldenrod and as- 
ter bloom, and to gather red apples? 
The mountain world is pleasantly full of 
pumpkins and sunshine. The days are 
for horseback rides and climbs and ram- 
bles in the woods. The nights are for 
open fires and cups of our real vin du 
pays, cider. Until Thanksgiving, all 
over the land, in the Alleghanies, the 
Catskills, the Berkshires, the Adiron- 
dacks, the White and Green Mountains, 
and the vaster Western ranges, happy 
people linger, postponing from day to 
day their return to the gay, busy, 

leasant, exhausting town. And when 
Thankesiving comes have we anything 
for which to give greater thanks than 
our lovely American country, our own 
mountains and crystal springs? 














y= IQOMETIMES I stop 
4 «<) under a certain picture 
> in our living-room and 
WP philosophize about Des- 
& tiny. x —_ — s 
Bore man, but Destiny molds 
OS ZZ) him; and when she 
chooses she can make a master-builder 
out of a chimney-sweep or a sculptor 
out of the son of a hod-carrier. If we 
could stand before mankind as Mendel 
did before his peas, and say with any 
degree of surety, this child will in- 
herit from its mother, these three will 
be like their father, then Destiny would 
have to pack away her whims and ca- 
prices along with her notions of democ- 
racy, and we should find no more sur- 
prises hanging on family trees. As it 
is, Destiny has her own way. She can 
work all the miracles she pleases with 
the mud and scum of humanity, while 
with a mischievous glint in her eyes she 
lets the common weeds grow out of cho- 
sen ground. And why? How should I 
know? You must ask Destiny. 

The day of Denis’s coming over was 
the day of my coming out. It is easy 
to remember—I was eighteen that day, 
and led the cotillion with Stephen. 

It was noon when I came into the 
hall where the florists had piled the 
flowers for the decorators, and found 
him standing behind a great mound of 
roses, holding out a crumpled note to 
me. The note was from the head of a 
Belfast linen-house with whom my fa- 
ther did business; and it asked a place 
for ‘Denis MacLean, a Derry lad.” I 
looked at Denis. He was plainly Irish 
and immigrant—the prototype of thou- 
sands who come over seeking their for- 
tunes. We had no work for him, but, 
hating to tell him so, I asked him to 
wait until my father came; and I hur- 
ried back to the bustle and excitement 
of preparations for my party. 

An Stee later I was in the hall again, 
listening to the news brought by Timo- 
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thy, our stable-boy, that no decorators 
had come from town, and that Patrick, 
the gardener, was under a greenhouse 
ed 9 0 articulate speech or move- 
ment—he had been over-celebrating my 
birthday. There were hundreds of 
roses, miles of smilax, and battalions of 
palms; and to marshal them into any 
kind of decorative order seemed impos- 
sible. I wanted to cry: I know that 
my heart was in my throat, brought 
there by the leverage of despair, when 
I appealed to the servants and caterers 
who were scurrying in and out. 

“Isn’t there some one,” I asked, 
pointing to the flowers, “who can take 
these and do something with them?” 

On every face I saw refusal. Not a 
refusal prompted by unwillingness, but 
simple ineficiency. There are so many 
who feel as helpless with flowers as with 
children. Then a hand pulled me gen- 
tly by the sleeve, and looking over my 
shoulder I saw Denis. 

“Do ye have to put them any special 
way, or just pretty-like?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Just pretty-like.” 

“Then I'll be doin’ it if there’s a lad 
or two handy as can help.” 

It was nearly eight when my father 
and I sat down on the bottom stair to 
watch, through the open doorway, the 
last of the smilax going into place. The 
rooms were garlanded as if by magic. 
Never did an expectant bud come to 
blossom in a fairer bower. Denis, on a 
step-ladder, was twining the green about 
the chandelier, looping it with great 
clusters of roses and Southern clematis. 
He was still working with that silent 
intensity that had held him all through 
the afternoon. 

“The boy’s a genius,” my father was 
saying. “Only an artist soul has that 
skill and divine abandon. . . !” 

We sprang, together. Denis had 
pitched headlong from the ladder and 
was lying in a crumpled heap at the 
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bottom. I think he must have fainted, 
but the fall revived him. 

“A jad’s head can easy overbalance 
an empty stomach,” he said, struggling 
to his feet. And then he added, “I’ve 
had naught to eat since yesthernight.” 

| looked at my father in mortification. 

“That settles it,” said he; “the lad 
stays.” 

The next morning Denis went proudly 
into our greenhouse as gardener, while 
the disgraced Patrick came secretly and 
humbly out. The ensuing weeks and 
months constituted a time of unmeas- 
ured joy to. us, for we were watching 
the silent thoughts and fancies of a rare 
nature shape themselves into bud and 
blossom, shrub and garden-plot.’ It was 
before the days of landscape architects; 
but had a thousand come knocking at 
our gate I doubt if they would have 
wished to move a plant or add a vine 
after they had once looked into our gar- 
den. Denis’s trowel was his artist’s 
brush, and he played with his colors 
over the earth-canvas as only a master 
can. He thought in terms of seed and 
soil, root and branch; he pruned and 
grafted and trained with that ever- 
vigilant tenderness that is wrought of 
true parenthood. 

“You and the flowers get on famously 
together,” I said to him one day when 
he was showing me a row of rose-bushes 
which, after having been almost winter- 
killed, he had been coaxing back to life. 

“Aye, why not?” and,he smiled. 
“Sure a man never had a betther fam’ly 
o’ childher. They be’s grateful for every 
slither o’ food an’ care I give them. 
They’re well minded an’ well mannered 
—doin’ what they’re told an’ growin’ 
where they’re put. Aye, they be’s good 
childher.” 

He seldong spoke to us; but often I 
came upon him, unbeknown, talking to 
the plants im the garden. 

“Haven’t ye any. feelin’ for your 
neighbors at all—to go crowdin’ them 
that way?” I overheard him scolding a 
young birch that was throwing out un- 
ruly roots and branches in every direc- 
tion. “Don’t ye know ’tis little any one 
thinks 0’ them that spreads out an’ 
acts big? Now if ye want to count wi’ 
the Almighty ye’d best begin to root 
deep an’ grow sthraight.”” 
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Another time I caught him wheedling 
a row of sickly peas. “Sure ye’d betther 
hearten up a bit; ye'll never get any 
consolation out o’ bad health. I’ve 
propped ye sthrong, an’ given ye all 
the dthressin’ an’ sun ye can stand. 
forget your throubles an’ blossom a 

it; ‘twill cheer ye wondtherful.” 

And again I eavesdropped when he 
was transplanting some common asters: 
“Now I’m goin’ to give ps. a first- 
sthraight chance to show off,” and he 
took a blossom between finger and 
thumb, eying it quizzically. “ Ye’re 
naught but a vagabone lad, an’ ye know 
it. Faith, what was your grandmother, 
if she wasn’t a weed? But ye’ve been 
growin’ grand, as careful wi’ your leaves 
as if yed been quality. I’m goin’ to 
put ye here to bordther these cannas, 
where every one comin’ into the garden 
can see ye fine.” 

But the best memory of those early 
years is of Denis in the garden at day- 
break. Often I saw him standing with 
bared head, a trowel in his hand, and 
his face glowing with a radiant worship. 
I knew that he was watching for the 
sun to waken his “‘childher.” A druid 
might have looked that way as he waited 
for the first shaft of light to kindle his 
sacrificial fire. 

Whenever I would let him, Denis 
chose the flowers for the house, selecting 
them with a sensitive appreciation of 
fitness. On those hectic summer morn- 
ings when the temperature wandered 
above go° and not a breath stirred, 
he would come with his arms full of 
exquisite blossoms, pink and mauve and 
ivory, with abundance of delicate green. 
When days were cold and gray there was 
always something warm and cheerful— 
flashing peonies, brilliant four-o’clocks, 
or sprays of trumpet-vine. There were 
flowers for sad days and glad days. And 
this brings me toour wedding—Stephen’s 
and mine. 

We were married in June; and Denis 
grew every blossom and plant that went 
to make the wedding beautiful. This 
was his wish—again he wanted to make 
the house “pretty-like.” I remember 
I was ready, waiting for the minister, 
when Denis brought my bridal flowers, 
the usual roses and orange blossoms, 
tied with satin ribbons. His face was 
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full of the deep emotion a true Celt 
never tries to hide. 

“T’ve grown a bit o’ happiness wi’ 
each one,” he said, holding them out to 
me. ‘An’ there be’s good luck tied into 
every bud. They'll all come thrue, I’m 
wishin’.” 

What others said that day has long 
since gone the way of forgotten things. 
Only my father’s blessing and Denis’s 
wish havé lain green in my memory. 

We had come to look upon Denis as 
the omnipotent spirit of our greenhouse 
and garden; but as a man, with inter- 
ests and desires apart from his work, 
we had never thought of him. My sur- 
prise was all the greater, therefore, when 
Stephen and I returned from our honey- 
moon, to miss him from the group of 
welcoming servants. I also saw a news- 
ful smile on my father’s face. 

“Where is Denis?” I asked. 

** Married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes, daughter. Did you think you 
were the only one who could mate and 
come back to the old place to nest? I 
am having the garden lodge fixed up 
for him.” 

“And what is Mrs. Denis like?” 

This time my father shook his head; 
nor could we glean any gossip from the 
servants. There was nothing left to do 
but let our fancies have their way, which 
they took with little coaxing. We pic- 
tured her an. Irish lass from Denis’s 
own county, loved before ever he came 
over. She would be simple and shy and 
pretty, with a rosy, healthful prettiness, 
as well as capable and thrifty. You 
see, we chose the very best we could for 
Denis; and with this picture in our 
minds we went down to the lodge to 
welcome them home. 

Memory has a happy way of storing 
up the pleasant things of life for us; 
while she crams the unwelcome ones 
into a stout bag, with a heavy stone at 
the bottom, and drops them into the 
waters of Lethe. But somehow Denis’s 
wife slipped out. I can remember every 
little incident, and all the heartache and 
disappointment of that day. She was 
pretty—oh yes, pretty as many who 
walk the streets or dance in the first 
row of the chorus. Of the other quali- 
ties we had prophesied | could find no 











trace; and we came away wondering 
how long Denis’s happiness would last. 
For Denis was happy—and blindly wor- 
shipful. 

he months that passed brought flur- 
ries of gossip, like the scattering of 
leaves in the fall; at first they mean 
little, and you hardly notice them, until 
suddenly you find the ground covered 
and the trees bare. I wondered if 
Denis’s happiness was being stripped, 
bit by ‘bit, that way. We learned that 
his wife was the daughter of an East Side 
pawnbroker and a music-hall singer. 
She boasted of her ignorance in house- 
hold matters—she could neither cook 
nor sew, and she scorned to clean. She 
also scotned the quiet and seclusion of 
the little ivy-covered lodge, and went 
fluttering off down the primrose path 
toward the lights and amusements of 
the city, leaving the lodge to keep itself 
as best it could with an occasional hand 
from Denis. 

Their son was born the week before 
ours. Fearing that there might be scant 
preparation for him, I sewed a second 
basketful of little clothes, making them 
with the same care and daintiness. It 
was my return to Denis for the bridal 
flowers; I wanted to stitch into the 
slips and jackets some of the good luck 
he had grown for me. When everything 
was finished I took the basket down to 
the lodge, but it was Denis’s hands that 
took it from me. It was Denis’s fingers 
that smoothed the little dresses ten- 
derly, noting each band of lace and 
knot of ribbon, while the wife looked 
on with restless, discontented eyes and 
a fretful pout on her rosebud lips. 

“Thank ye,” he said, simply. “If 
anything could be makin’ the wee lad 
more welcome, ’tis this.” 

Both sons were named for their 
fathers. I lay with little Stephen on 
my arm and listened to their voices as 
they drifted up to me through the open 
window, vibrant with the conscious 
pride of new-found fatherhood. They 
were comparing such important matters 
as weight and hair and lungs with care- 
ful exactness. 

“Do ye think,” I heard Denis ask, 
“when they be’s lookin’ about wi 
them far-away eyes, so wise-like, that 
they’re thinkin’ of anything?” 
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And big Stephen laughed. “Of course 
they are. They are thinking us over 
and wondering if they made any mistake 

coming. 
ee el the laugh, but the next mo- 
ment | was thinking about the mother 
at the lodge. Had birth-giving brought 
any message to her? Pain had been a 
a miracle-worker since God created the 
frst man and woman. Would it count 
for anything now? 

Stephen kept the diift of things from 
me as long as he could, but as soon as 
| was about again I saw clearly enough. 
Denis’s wife had gone beyond the prim- 
rose path. Denis was already in debt 
and had little money to give her. She 
had grown to despise him for depriving 
her of the indulgences she craved and 
for the love he lavished on his son; so 
she took the baby with her when she 
ran away with a circuit-manager—it 
was the only way she could conceive of 
getting even with Denis. 

He brought us the news of her going; 
he was too proud or too sensitive to leave 
it to a less kindly tongue. 

“Ye mustn’t be blamin’ her,” he said, 
tremulously appealing. “She was too 
purty to stay by a no-account, set-at- 
home man like me. Sure isn’t my 
name Denis? An’ did ye ever know 
aught 0’ good in a man by that name?” 

“They made one a saint in France,” 
I said, hotly. 

“Maybe. But ‘tis a long cry from 
there to Ireland.” He was silent a 
moment, asking at last, with a sob in 
his throat, “Ye think ’twas love, just, 
for the wee lad that made her fetch him 
along wi’ her—don’t ye?” 

And love sealed our lips. 

Denis made no effort to find them. 
I remember he said once, pointing to a 
poor withered-looking thing in a pot: 
“That be’s a calceolaria; an’ if it won’t 
grow for ye ’tis no use coaxin’ it. Ye'd 
best let it be—or leave it them that 
can make it grow.” 

This, I think, was his philosophy re- 
garding his wife. As for the child, no 
philosophy could make that loss bear- 
able. I saw him a hundred times slip 
a flower into the curled fingers of our 
baby, turning away afterward, white- 
lipped, to face his own loneliness. 

Little Stephen was a year old when 


Denis came to us one morning, an open 
letter in his hand. He looked as a man 
looks who has thought himself walking 
with the greatest sorrow life can hold, 
and then turns suddenly to find an un- 
speakable horror at his heels. He said 
nothing, put the letter in my hand, and 
walked away. We watched him leave 
the house and take the road toward the 
station before we read it. It was from 
his wife: the baby was sick, probably 
dying; she could be bothered with it no 
longer. If Denis wished to see it again 
and have it buried decently, he must 
come at once. 

Two days later Denis walked into my 
room and laid the little wasted figure 
of his son across my kfiees. So white 
and still it lay, 1 thought he must have 
died, and I looked fearingly up at Denis. 

“Tis not gone—yet,” he said, huskily. 
“Ye'll save him—aye, ye’ll save him.” 
This was not a question or a prayer; 
it was the plain statement of belief in 
my power to fight for the life of a child, 
whether it were my own or another’s. 

So Denis’s son was put to bed in my 
son’s crib, and for days we battled 
against starvation and neglect. Some- 
how I knew we should win. But I often 
questioned, as I sat through the long 
watches at night, whether God might 
not do a wiser, kinder thing in taking 
the child. Could any lasting form of 
love or faithfulness come from such a 
mother? Again [ set to wondering. 

The child lived. One day Denis came 
to me with both thankfulness and yearn- 
ing in his face. “I’ve not the words to 
piece out half I’d like to be sayin’,” and 
he gathered the baby hungrily into his 
arms. “Sure I feel like one o’ them 
tulip bulbs that’s been lyin’ ’ the dark 
an’ cold all winther, an’ some one has 
put back 1 the warm earth again, wi’ 
the sun overhead. If ye don’t mind 
I'll take him home—the day. “Tis a 
poor gardener entirely that can’t make 
a wee lad grow along wi’ seeds an’ such.” 

Denis cared for his son after much 
the same fashion as he tended his plants. 
We soon grew accustomed to seeing him 
busy at his work, the child tucked 
under his arm or on his shoulder while 
he pruned or planted as skilfully as if 
he had two free hands instead of one. 
For a time I stood by in silent guard- 
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ianship, ready with suggestions for food 
and general upbringing, but they were 
never needed. The child was fed sim- 
ply and regularly; and for the rest, there 
was plenty of love and sunshine. 

When the boy was older he played 
near by at picture-making. He would 
gather the fallen petals and leaves and 
lay them, like mosaics, in the wet 
earth or dust; sometimes it would be 
just a jumble of rich colors, sometimes a 
hint at symmetrical design or definite 
form. He was not a sturdy, mischief- 
loving little boy like our own; he had a 
fragile beauty and a solemn, thoughtful 
way which made him seem strangely 
old. They were always together, Denis 
and his son. Even at daybreak in the 
garden the boy would sit, perched high 
on his father’s shoulder, waiting with 
clasped hands in silent wonder for the 
coming glory of the new day. 

Garden days had changed to school 
days before we laid any special signifi- 
cance to the boy’s picture - making. 
Denis would bring over at night, after 
the boy was asleep, marvelous drawings 
of maps and churches, ships and flow- 
ers — always flowers —which he would 
show to us so proudly, asking, “‘ Are they 
fair for a wee lad, do ye think?” 

“Perhaps he will be a painter,” I 
said once, when Denis had brought a 
truly remarkable water-color of some 
tawny iris. And his answer only added 
fresh apprehension to an already dis- 
quieted mind: 

““Aye, we have it settled, him an’ 
me.” 

The day our boy went to college 
Denis’s boy left for Paris to study art. 
My father and Stephen wanted to 
finance him, but Denis shook his head. 

“Betther not, thank ye. Ye’ve pe 
me well; an’ what I’ ve saved, along wi’ 
what the lad’s goin’ to earn, will see 
him through.” He stopped’ a moment, 
deep in thought. “Ye see, some plants 
take nat’ral to proppin’ an’ trellisin’, 
an’ some does best alone wi’ a free soil. 
Them last is always thé hardiest.” 

And again it came to pass that the 
two fathers met on the open porch to 
compare notes concerning their sons. 
Stephen’s news was always of college 
doings: freshman honors, the making of 


the varsity crew, creditable scholarship 
—yjust the average achievements of the 
average boy; but Denis told of hard 
work and steady climbing. 

One morning, over a score of years 
since that other morning, Denis came 
into the breakfast-room with another 
open letter in his hand. 

“°Tis from the lad,” he said, waving 
the letter excitedly; and then he looked 
at me. “Ye read it.” 

It was wonderful news—his picture 
had taken the grand prix at the Salon. 
This had brought him a number of 
orders, for portraits and panels, but first 
of all he was coming home—he wanted 
to see his father. There was a clipping 
from the Figaro inclosed, which told 
more—the critics were agreed in their 
praise of the picture and in their sur- 
prise at his refi:ss! to sell to an art- 
collector at a fabulous sum. 

“Well—” I said to Denis. 

“Well,” said he, “ye see, a man can 
grow a lad along wi’ flowers an’ have 
him turn out as fine as any o’ them.” 

There is little more to tell. Denis’s 
son has become famous over two conti- 
nents, and he shares every honor and 
happiness with his father. A part of 
each year he is here; and again we grow 
accustomed to seeing the two all day 
long together in the greenhouse or gar- 


“den, Denis busy at his work, and the 


boy rear by, picture-making. 

His first picture—the one he would 
not sell—hangs in the room from under 
whose chandelier Denis tumbled on the 
day of my coming out. It is a picture of 
Denis in the garden at daybreak, bare- 
headed and trowel in hand. All the 
tender radiance and worship is in his 
face, and underneath is printed the one 
word, “Fatherhood.” It is here that I 
stop and philosophize about Destiny; 
and the otherday I caught Denis stand- 
ing before it in solemn scrutiny. He 
looked very foolish when he saw me. 

“I was just seein’ could I mind 
what spring I planted them flowers,” he 
said, by way of explanation. And then 
he put out his hands, deprecatingly. 
““Wouldn’t ye think, now, that the lad 
could ha’ found somethin’ grander for a 
prize-winnin’ picture than an old, igno- 
rant Irishman?” 
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The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 


BY BOOT 
CHAPTER VI 


& among some plants at 
, one end of the long 
aed 5 dinine- -room, and, after 
a preliminary stiffness, the guests were 
impelled to converse —necessarily at 
the tops of their voices. The whole 
company of fifty sat at a great oblong 
table, improvised for the occasion by 
carpenters; but, not betraying itself as 
an improvisation, it seemed a permanent 
continent of damask and lace, with 
shores of crystal and silver running up 
to spreading groves of orchids and lilies 
and white roses—an inhabited continent, 
evidently, for there were three marvel- 
ous, gleaming buildings: one in the cen- 
ter and one at each end, white miracles 
wrought by some inspired craftsman in 
sculptural icing. They were models in 
miniature, and they represented the 
Sheridan Building, the Sheridan Apart- 
ments, and the Pump Works. Nearly 
all the guests recognized them without 
having to be told what they were, and 
pronounced the likenesses superb. 

The arrangement of the table was 
visibly baronial. At the head sat the 
great Thane, with the flower of his fam- 
ily and of the guests about him; then 
on each side came the neighbors of the 
“old” house, grading down to vassals 
and retainers—superintendents, cashiers, 
heads of departments, and the like—at 
the foot, where the Thane’s lady took 
her place as a consolation for the less 
important. Here, too, among the thralls 
and bondmen, sat Bibbs Sheridan, a 
meek Banquo, wondering how anybody 
could look at him and eat. 

_ Nevertheless, there was a vast, con- 
tinuous eating; for these were whole- 
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some folk who understood that dinner 
meant something intended for introduc- 
tion into the system by means of an 
aperture in the face, devised by nature 
for that express purpose. And besides, 
nobody looked at Bibbs. 

He was better content to be left to 
himself; his voice was not strong enough 
to make itself heard over the hubbub 
without an exhausting effort, and the 
talk that went on about him was too fast 
and too fragmentary for his drawl to 
keep pace with it. So he felt relieved 
when each of his neighbors in turn, after 
a polite inquiry about his health, turned 
to seek livelier responses in other direc- 
tions. For the talk went on with the 
eating, incessantly. It rose over the 
throbbing of the orchestra and the clat- 
ter and clinking of silver and china and 
glass; and there was a mighty babble. 

“Yes, sir! Started without a dollar.” 
... “Yellow flounces on the overskirt.” 

. “I says, ‘Wilkie, your department’ s 
got to go bigger this year,’ I says. 
“Fifteen per cent. turnover in thirty-one 
weeks.” . “One of the biggest men 
in the biggest—” . “The wife says 
she’ll have to let out my pants if my 
appetite—” . . . “Say, did you see 
that statue of a Turk in the hall? One 
of the finest things I ever 
**Not a dollar, not a nickel, not one 
red cent do you get out o’ me,’ I says, 
and so he ups and—” “Yes, the 
baby makes four they’ve lost, now.” 
.. » “Well, they got their raise and 
they went in big.” “Yes, sir! 
Not a dollar to his name, and look at 
what—” .. . “You wait! The popu- 
lation of this town’s goin’ to hit the 
million mark before she stops.” ; 
“Well, if you can show me a bigger 
deal than—” 

And through the interstices of this 
clamoring Bibbs could hear the con- 
tinual booming of his father’s heavy 
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voice; and once he caught the sentence, 
“Yes, young lady, that’s just what did 
it for me, and that’s just what ’ll do 
it for my boys—they got to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before!” It was his familiar flourish, 
an old story to Bibbs, and now jovially 
declaimed for the edification of Mary 
Vertrees. 

It was a great night for Sheridan—the 
very crest of his wave. He sat there 
knowing himself Thane and master by 
his own endeavor; and his big, smooth, 
red face grew more and more radiant 
with good-will and with the simplest, 
happiest, most boylike vanity. He was 
the picture of health, of good cheer, and 
of power on a holiday. He had thirty 
teeth, none bought, and showed most of 
them when he laughed; his grizzled hair 
was thick, and as unruly as a farm 
laborer’s; his chest was deep and big 
beneath its vast facade of starched white 
linen, where little diamonds twinkled, 
circling three large pearls; his hands 
were stubby and strong, and he used 
them freely in gestures of marked pic- 
turesqueness; and though he had grown 
fat at chin and waist and wrist, he had 
not lost the look of readiness and activ- 
ity. 

He dominated the table, shouting 
jocular questions and railleries at every 
one. His idea was that when people 
were having a good time they were noisy; 
and his own additions to the hubbub 
increased his pleasure, and, of course, 
met the warmest encouragement from 
his guests. Edith had discovered that 
he had very foggy notions of the differ- 
ence between a band and an orchestra, 
and when it was made clear to him, he 
had held out for a band until Edith 
threatened tears; but the size of the 
orchestra they hired consoled him, and 
he had now no regrets in the matter. 

He kept time to the music continually, 
with his feet, or pounding on the table 
with his fist, and sometimes with spoon 
or knife upon his plate or a glass, with- 
out permitting these side-products to in- 
terfere with the real business of eating 
and shouting. 

“Tell ’em to play ‘Nancy Lee’!” he 
would bellow down the length of the ta- 
ble to his wife, while the musicians were 
in the midst of the “Toreador” song, 


perhaps. “Ask that fellow if they don’t 
know ‘Nancy Lee’!” And when the 
leader would shake his head apologeti- 
cally in answer to an obedient shriek 
from Mrs. Sheridan, the “ Toreador” con- 
tinuing vehemently, Sheridan would roar 
half-remembered fragments of “Nancy 
Lee,” naturally mingling some Bizet 
with the air of that uxorious tribute. 

“Oh, there she stands and waves her 
hands while I’m away! 

“A sail-er’s wife a sail-er’s star should 
be! Yo ho, oh, oh! 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, Nancy Lee! Oh, 
Na-hancy Lee! 

“ Hay, there, old lady!” he would bel- 
low. Pelrem to play‘ In the Gloaming.’ 
In the gloaming, oh, my darling, la-la- 
lum-tee— Well, if they don’t know 
that, what’s the matter with ‘Larboard 
Watch, Ahoy’? That's good music! 
That’s the kind o’ music J like! Come 
on, now! Mrs. Callin, get ’em singin’ 
down in your part o’ the table. What’s 
the matter you folks down there, any- 
way? Lar-board watch, ahoy! 

“What joy he feels, as—ta-tum-dum- 
tee-dee-~dum steals. La-a-r-board watch, 
ahoy |” 

No external bubbling contributed to 
this effervescence: the Sheridans’ table 
had never borne wine, and, more because 
of timidity about it than conviction, it 
bore none now; though “mineral wa- 
ters” were copiously poured from bot- 
tles wrapped, for some reason, in nap- 
kins, and proved wholly satisfactory to 
almost all of the guests. And certainly 
no wine could have inspired more turbu- 
lent good spirits in the host. Not even 
Bibbs was an alloy in this night’s hap- 

iness, for, as Mrs. Sheridan had said, 
. had “plans for Bibbs” —plans which 
were going to straighten out some things 
that had gone wrong. 

So he pounded the table and boomed 
his echoes of old songs, and then, forget- 
ting these, would renew his friendly rail- 
eries, or perhaps, turning to Mary Ver- 
trees, who sat near him, round the corner 
of the table at his right, he would become 
autobiographical. Gentlemen less naive 
than he had paid her that tribute, for 
she was a girl who inspired the auto- 
biographical impulse in every man who 
met her—it needed but the sight of her. 

The dinner seemed, somehow, to cen- 
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ter about Mary Vertrees and the jocund 
host as a play centers about its hero and 
heroine; they were the rubicund king 
and the starry princess of this spectacle 
—they paid court to each other, and 
everybody paid court to them. Down 
near the sugar Pump Works, where 
Bibbs sat, there was audible speculation 
and admiration. “Wonder who that 
lady is—makin’ such a hit with the old 
man.” ‘Well, wouldn’t she make a hit 
with you?” “Prettiest sight I ever 
saw!” ‘Must be some heiress.” “Heir- 
ess? Golly, I guess I could stand it to 
marry rich, then!” 

Edith and Sibyl were radiant: at first 
they had watched Miss Vertrees with an 
almost haggard anxiety, wondering what 
disastrous effect Sheridan’s pastoral gai- 
eties—and other things-—would have 
upon her. But she seemed delighted 
with everything, and with him most of 
all. She treated him as if he were some 
delicious, foolish old joke that she under- 
stood perfectly, laughing at him almost 
violently when he bragged—probably 
his first experience of that kind in his 
life. It enchanted him. 

As he proclaimed to the table, she 
had “a way with her.” She had, indeed, 
as Roscoe Sheridan, upon her right, dis- 
covered just after the feast began. Since 
his marriage three years before, no lady 
had bestowed upon him so protracted a 
full view of brilliant eyes; and, with the 
dazzling look, his lovely neighbor said— 
and it was her first speech to him: 

“TI hope you’re very susceptible, Mr. 
Sheridan!” 

Honest Roscoe was taken aback, and, 
“Why?” was all he managed to say. 

She repeated the look deliberately, 
which was noted, with a mystification 
equal to his own, by his sister across the 
table. No one, reflected Edith, could 
imagine Mary Vertrees the sort of girl 
who would “really flirt” with married 
men—she was obviously the “opposite 
of all that.” Edith defined her as a 
“thoroughbred,” a “nice girl”; and the 
look given to Roscoe was astounding. 
Roscoe’s wife saw it, too, and she was 
another whom it puzzled—though not 
because its recipient was married. 

“Because!” said Mary Vertrees, re- 
plying to Roscoe’s monosyllable. ‘And 
also because we’re next-door neigh- 
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bors at table, and it’s dull times ahead 
for both of us if we don’t get along.” 

Roscoe was a literal young man, all 
stocks and bonds, and he had been 
brought up to believe that when a man 
married he “‘ married and settled down.” 
It was “‘all right,” he felt, for a man as 
old as his father to pay florid compli- 
ments to as pretty a girl as this Miss 
Vertrees, but for himself—‘‘a young 
married man” —it wouldn’t do; it 
wouldn’t even be quite moral. He knew 
that young married people might have 
friendships, like his wife’s for Lam- 
horn; but Sibyl and Lamhorn never 
“flirted” —they were always very mat- 
ter-of-fact with each other. Roscoe 
would have been troubled if Sibyl had 
ever told Lamhorn she hoped he was 
susceptible. 

““Yes—we’re neighbors,” he said, awk- 
wardly. 

“‘Next-door neighbors in houses, too,” 
she added. 

“No, not exactly. I live across the 
street.” 

“Why, no!” she exclaimed, and 
seemed startled. “Your mother told 
me this afternoon that you. lived at 
home.” 

“Yes, of course I live at home. I 
built that new house across the street.” 

“But you—” She paused, confused, 
and then, slowly, a deep color came into 
her cheek. ‘But I understood—” 

“No,” he said; “‘my wife and I lived 
with the old folks the first year, but 
that’s all. Edith and Jim live with 
them, of course.” 

“I—I see,” she said, the deep color 
still deepening as she turned from him 
and saw, written upon a card before the 
gentleman at her left, the name, “Mr. 
James Sheridan, Jr.” And from that 
moment Roscoe had little enough cause 
for wondering what he ought to reply 
to her disturbing coquetries. 

Mr. James Sheridan had been anx- 
iously waiting for the dazzling visitor to 
“set through with old Roscoe,” as he 
thought of it, and give a bachelor a 
chance. “Old Roscoe” was the younger, 
but he had always been the steady 
wheel-horse of the family. Jim was 
“steady” enough, but was considered 
livelier than Roscoe, which in truth is 
not saying much for Jim’s liveliness. 
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As their father habitually boasted, both 
brothers were “capable, hard-working 
young business-men,” and the principal 
difference between them was merely that 
which resulted from Jim’s still being a 
bachelor. Physically they were of the 
same type: dark of eyes and of hair, 
fresh-colored and thick-set, and though 
Roscoe was several inches taller than 
Jim, neither was of the height, breadth, 
or depth of the father. Both wore young 
business-men’s mustaches, and either 
could have sat for the tailor-shop litho- 
graphs of young business-men wearing 
“rich suitings in dark mixtures.” 

Jim, approving warmly of his neigh- 
bor’s profile, perceived her access of 
color, which increased his approbation. 
“What’s that old Roscoe saying to 
you, Miss Vertrees?” he asked. “These 
young married men are mighty forward, 
nowadays, but you mustn’t let ’em make 
you blush.” 

“Am I blushing?” she said. “Are you 
sure?” And with that she gave him 
ample opportunity to make sure, repeat- 
ing with interest the look wasted upon 
Roscoe. “I think you must be mis- 
taken,” she continued. “I think it’s 
your brother who is blushing. Ive 
thrown him into confusion.” 

“How?” 

She laughed, and then, leaning to him 
a little, said in a tone as confidential as 
she could make it, under cover of the 
uproar, “By trying to begin with him 
a courtship I meant for you /” 

This might well be a style new to Jim; 
and it was. He conceived it a non- 
sensical form of badinage, and yet it 
took his breath. He realized that he 
wished what she said to be the literal 
truth, and he was instantly snared by 
that realization. 

“By George!” he said. “I guess 
you're the kind of girl that can say any- 
thing—yes, and get away with it, too!” 

She laughed again—in her way, so 
that he could not tell whether she was 
laughing at him or at herself or at the 
nonsense she was talking; and she said: 

“But you see I don’t care whether I 
get away with it or not. I wish you’d 
tell me frankly if you think I’ve got a 
chance to get away with you ?” 

“More like if you’ve got a chance to 
get away from me!” Jim was inspired to 
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reply. ‘Not one in the world, espe- 
cially after beginning by making fun of 
me like that.” 

“T mightn’t be so much in fun as you 
think,” she said, regarding him with 
sudden gravity. 

“Well,” said Jim, in simple honesty, 
“you're a funny girl!” 

Her gravity continued an instant 
longer. “I may not turn out to be funny 
for you.” 

“So long as you turn out to be any- 
thing at all for me, I expect I can man- 
age to be satisfied.” And with that, to 
his own surprise, it was his turn to blush, 
whereupon she laughed again. 

“Yes,” he said, plaintively, not wholly 
lacking intuition, “I can see you’re the 
sort of girl that would laugh the minute 
you see a man really means anything!” 

“*Laugh’!” she cried, gaily. ‘“‘Why, 
it might be a matter of life and death! 
But if you want tragedy, I’d better put 
the question at once, considering the 
mistake I made with your brother.” 

Jim was dazed. She seemed to be 
playing a little game of mockery and 
nonsense with him, but he had glimpses 
of a flashing danger in it; he was but 
too sensible of being outclassed, and had 
somewhere a consciousness that he could 
never quite know this giddy and alluring 
lady, no matter how long it pleased her 
to play with him. But he mightily 
wanted her to keep on playing with him. 

“Put what question?” he said, breath- 
lessly. 

“As you are a new neighbor of mine 
and of my family,” she returned, speak- 
ing slowly and with a cross-examiner’s 
severity, “I think it would be well for 
me to know at once whether you are 
already walking out with any young 
lady, or not. Mr. Sheridan, think well! 
Are you spoken for?” 

“Not yet,” he gasped. “Are you?” 

“No!” she cried, and with that they 
both laughed again, and the pastime 
proceeded, increasing both in its gaiety 
and in its gravity. 

Observing its continuance, Mr. Rob- 
ert Lamhorn, opposite, turned from a 
lively conversation with Edith and re- 
marked covertly to Sibyl that Miss Ver- 
trees was “starting rather picturesquely 
with Jim.” And he added, languidly, 
“Do you suppose she would ?” 
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For the moment, Sibyl gave no sign 
of having heard him, but seemed inter- 
ested in the clasp of a long “‘rope” of 
pearls, a loop of which she was allowing 
to swing from her fingers, resting her 
elbow upon the table and idly following 
with her eyes the twinkle of diamonds 
and platinum in the clasp at the end of 
the loop. She wore many jewels. She 
was pretty, but hers was not the kind of 
prettiness to be loaded with too sumptu- 
ous accessories, and jeweled head-dresses 
are dangerous—they may emphasize the 
wrongness of the wrong wearer. 

“T said Miss Vertrees seems to be 
starting pretty strong with Jim,” re- 
peated Mr. Lamhorn. 

“T heard you.” There was a latent 
discontent always somewhere in her 
eyes, no matter what she threw upon 
the surface to cover it, and just now 
she did not care to cover it; she looked 
sullen. “‘Starting any stronger than you 
did with Edith?” she inquired. 

“Oh, keep the peace!” he said, crossly. 
“That’s off, of course.” 

“You haven’t been making her see 
it this evening—precisely,” said Sibyl, 
looking at him steadily. “ You’ve talked 
to her for—” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he begged, 
“keep the peace!” 

“Well, what have you just been do- 
ing?” 

“* Sk!” he said. “Listen to your father- 
in-law.” 

Sheridan was booming and braying 
louder than ever, the orchestra having 
begun to play “The Rosary,” to his vast 
content. 

“TI count them over, la-la-tum-tee- 
dum,” he roared, beating the measures 
with his fork. ‘Each hour a pearl, each 
pearl tee-dum-tum-dum— What’s the 
matter of all you folks? Why’n’t you 
sing? Miss Vertrees, I bet a thousand 
dollars you sing! Why’n’t—” 

“Mr. Sheridan,” she said, turning 
cheerfully from the ardent Jim, “you 
don’t know what you interrupted! Gone 
son isn’t used to my rough ways, and 
my soldier’s wooing frightens him, but I 
think he was about to say something 
important.” 

“T’ll say something important to him 
if he doesn’t!” the father threatened, 
more delighted with her than ever. “By 
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gosh! if | was his age—or a widower right 
now 

“Oh, wait!” cried Mary. “If they'd 
only make less noise! I want Mrs. Sheri- 
dan to hear.” 

“She'd say the same,” he shouted. 
“She’d tell me I was mighty slow if I 
couldn’t get ahead of Jim. Why, when 
I was his age—” j 

“You must listen to your father,” 
Mary interrupted, turning to Jim, who 
had grown red again. “He’s going to 
tell us how, when he was your age, he 
made those two blades of grass grow out 
of a teacup—and you could see for your- 
self he didn’t get them out of his sleeve!” 

At that Sheridan pounded the table 
till it jumped. “ Look here, young lady,” 
he roared. ‘‘Some o’ these days I’m 
either goin’ to slap you—or I’m goin’ to 
kiss you!” 

Edith looked aghast; she was afraid 
this was indeed “too awful,” but Mary 
Vertrees burst into ringing laughter. 

“Both!” she cried. “Both! The one 
to make me forget the other!” 

“But which—” he began, and then 
suddenly gave forth such stentorian 
trumpetings of mirth that for once the 
whole table stopped to listen. “ Jim,” 
he roared, “if you don’t propose to that 
girl to-night I'll send you back to the 
machine-shop with Bibbs!” 

And Bibbs—down among the retain- 
ers by the sugar Pump Works, and 
watching Mary Vertrees as a ragged boy 
in the street might watch a rich little 
girl in a garden—Bibbs heard. He 
heard—and he knew what his father’s 
plans were, now. 





CHAPTER VII 


RS. VERTREES “sat up” for 
her daughter, Mr. Vertrees hav- 
ing retired after a restless evening, 

not much soothed by the society of his 
Landseers. Mary had taken a key, insist- 
ing that he should not come for her and 
seeming confident that she would not 
lack for escort; nor did the sequel prove 
her confidence unwarranted. But Mrs. 
Vertrees had a long vigil of it. 

She was not the woman to make her- 
self easy—no servant had ever seen her 
in a wrapper—and with her hair and her 
dress and her shoes just what they had 
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been when she returned from the after- 
noon’s call, she sat through the slow 
night hours in a stiff little chair under 
the gaslight in her own room, which was 
directly over the “front hall.” There, 
book in hand, she employed the time in 
her own reminiscences, though it was her 
belief that she was reading Madame de 
Rémusat’s. 

Her thoughts went backward into her 
life and into her husband’s; and the 
deeper into the past they went, the 
brighter the pictures they brought her— 
and there is tragedy. Like her husband, 
she thought backward because she did 
not dare think forward definitely. What 
thinking forward this troubled couple 
ventured took the form of a slender hope 
which neither of them could have borne 
to hear put in words, and yet they had 
talked it over, day after day, from the 
very hour when they heard Sheridan 
was to build his New House next door. 
For—so quickly does any ideal of hu- 
man behavior become an antique—their 
youth was of the innocent old days (so 
dead!) of “breeding” and “gentility,” 
and no craft had been more straitly 
trained upon them than that of talking 
about things without mentioning them. 
Herein was marked the most vital dif- 
ference between Mr. and Mrs. Vertrees 
and their big new neighbor. Sheridan, 
though his youth was of the same epoch, 
knew nothing of such matters. He had 
been chopping wood for the morning fire 
in the country grocery while they were 
still dancing. 

It was after one o’clock when Mr 
Vertrees heard steps and the delicate 
clinking of the key in the lock, and then, 
with the opening of the door, Mary’s 
laugh and, “ Yes—if you aren’t afraid— 
to-morrow!” 

The door closed, and she rushed up-~ 
stairs, bringing with her a breath of cold 
and bracing air into her mother’s room. 
“Yes,” she said, before Mrs. Vertrees 
could speak, “he brought me home!” 

She let her cloak fall upon the bed, 
and, drawing an old red-velvet rocking- 
chair forward, sat beside her mother, 
after giving her a light pat upon the 
shoulder and a hearty kiss upon the 
cheek. 

“Mamma!” Mary exclaimed, when 
Mrs. Vertrees had expressed a hope that 
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she had enjoyed the evening and had not 
caught cold. ‘Why don’t you ask me?” 

This inquiry obviously made her 
mother uncomfortable. “I don’t—” she 
faltered. ‘Ask you what, Mary?” 

** How I got along and what he’s like.” 

ce Mary!” 

“Oh, it isn’t distressing!” said Mary. 
“And I got along so fast—” She broke 
off to laugh; continuing then, “But 
that’s the way I went at it, of course. 
We are in a hurry, aren’t we?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” 
Mrs. Vertrees insisted, shaking her head 
plaintively. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I’m going out in 
his car with him to-morrow afternoon, 
and to the theater the next night—but I 
stopped it there. You see, after you give 
the first push, you must leave it to 
them while you pretend to run away!” 

“My dear, I don’t know what to—” 

“What to make of anything!’ Ma 
finished for her. “So that’s all right! 
Now [’ll tell you all about it. It was 
gorgeous and deafening and teetotal. 
We could have lived a year on it. I’m 
not good at figures, but [ calculated that 
if we lived six months on poor old Char- 
lie and Ned and the station wagon and 
the victoria, we could manage at least 
twice as long on the cost of the ‘house- 
warming.’ I think the orchids alone 
would have lasted us a couple of months. 
There they were,before me, but I couldn’t 
steal ’em and sell ’em, and so—well, so 
I did what I could!” 

She leaned back and laughed reas- 
suringly to her troubled mother. “It 
seemed to be a success—what I could,” 
she said, clasping her hands behind her 
neck and stirring the rocker to mo- 
tion as a rhythmic accompaniment to 
her narrative. “The girl Edith, and 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Roscoe Sheridan, 
were too anxious about the effect of 
things on me. The father’s worth a 
bushel of both of them, if they knew it. 
He’s what he is. I like him.” She 

aused reflectively, continuing, “Edith’s 
interested’ in that Lamhorn boy; he’s 
ood-iooking and not stupid, but I think 
e’s—” She interrupted herself with a 
cheery outcry: “Oh! J mustn’t be call- 
ing him names! If he’s trying to make 
Edith like him, I ought to respect him 
as a colleague.” 
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“T don’t understand a thing you're 
talking about,” Mrs. Vertrees com- 
plained. 

“All the better! Well, he’s a bad lot, 
that Lamhorn boy; everybody’s always 
known that, but the Sheridans don’t 
know the everybodies that know. He 
sat between Edith and Mrs. Roscoe 
Sheridan. She’s like those people you 
wondered about at the theater, the last 
time we went—dressed in ball-gowns; 
bound to show their clothes and jewels 
somewhere! She flatters the father; and 
so did I, for that matter—but not that 
way. I treated him outrageously!” 

“Mary!” 

“That’s what flattered him. After 
dinner he made the whole regiment of 
us follow him all over the house, while 
he lectured like a guide on the Palatine. 
He gave dimensions and costs, and the 
whole b’ilin’ of ’em listened as if they 
thought he intended to make them a 
present of the house. What he was 
proudest of was the plumbing and that 
Bay of Naples panorama in the hall. He 
made us look at all the plumbing—bath- 
rooms and everywhere else—and then he 
made us look at the Bay of Naples. He 
said it was a hundred and eleven feet 
long; but I think it’s more. And he led 
us all into the ready-made library to 
see a poem Edith had taken a prize with 
at school. They'd had it printed in gold 
letters and framed in mother-of-pearl. 
But the poem itself was rather simple 
and wistful and nice—he read it to us, 
though Edith tried to stop him. She 
was modest about it, and said she’d 
never written anything else. And then, 
after a while, Mrs. Roscoe Sheridan asked 
me to come across the street to her house 
with them—her husband and Edith and 
Mr. Lamhorn and Jim Sheridan—” 

Mrs. Vertrees was shocked. ‘“‘‘ Jim’!” 
she exclaimed. “Mary, please—”’ 

“Of course,” said Mary. “I'll make 
it as easy for you as | can, mamma. Mr. 
James Sheridan, Junior. We went over 
there, and Mrs. Roscoe explained that 
“the men were all dying for a drink,” 
though I noticed that Mr. Lamhorn was 
the only one near death’s door on that 
account. Edith and Mrs. Roscoe said 
they knew I’d been bored at the dinner. 
They wereobjectionably apologeticabout 
it, and they seemed to think now we 


were going to have a ‘good time’ to make 
up for it. But I hadn’t been bored at 
the dinner, I’d been amused; and the 
‘good time’ at Mrs. Roscoe’s was hor- 
ribly, horribly stupid.” 

“But, Mary,” her mother began, “‘is 
—is—” And she seemed unable to com- 
plete the question. 

“Never mind, mamma; /’ll say it. 
Is Mr. James Sheridan, Junior, stupid? 
I’m sure he’s not at all stupid about 
business. Otherwise— Oh, what right 
have I to be calling people ‘stupid’ be- 
cause they’re not exactly my kind? On 
the big dinner-table they had enormous 
icing models of the Sheridan Building—” 

“Oh no!” Mrs. Vertrees cried. “‘Sure- 
ly not!” 

“Yes, and two other things of that 
kind—I don’t know what. But, after 
all, | wondered if they were so bad. If 
I’d been at a dinner at a palace in Italy, 
and a relief or inscription on one of the 
old silver pieces had referred to some 
great deed or achievement of the family 
I shouldn’t have felt superior; I’d have 
thought it picturesque and stately—I’d 
have been impressed. And what’s the 
real difference? The icing is temporary; 
and that’s much more modest, isn’t it? 
And why is it vulgar to feel important 
more on account of something you've 
done yourself than because of something 
one of your ancestors did? Besides, if 
we go back a few generations, we’ve all 
got such hundreds of ancestors it seems 
idiotic to go picking out one or two to 
be proud of ourselves about. Well, then, 
mamma, I managed not to feel superior 
to Mr. James Sheridan, Junior, because 
he didn’t-see anything out of place in 
the Sheridan Building in sugar.” 

Mrs. Vertrees’s expression had lost 
none of its anxiety, pending the conclu- 
sion of this lively bit of analysis, and 
she shook her head gravely. “My dear, 
dear child,” she said, ‘‘it seems to me— 
It looks— I’m afraid—” 

“Say as much of it as you can, 
mamma,” said Mary, encouragingly. “I 
can get it, if you'll just give me one 
key-word.” 

“Everything you say,” Mrs. Vertrees 
began, timidly, “seems to have the air 
of— It is as if you were seeking to—to 
make yourself—” 

“Oh, I see! You mean I sound as if 
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I were trying to force myself to like 
him.” 

“Not exactly, Mary. That wasn’t 
quite what I meant,” said Mrs. Vertrees, 
speaking direct untruth with perfect un- 
consciousness. “But you said that— 
that you found the latter part of the 
evening at young Mrs. Sheridan’s unen- 
tertaining—” 

“And as Mr. James Sheridan was 
there, and I saw more of him than at 
dinner, and had a horribly stupid time 
in spite of that, you think I—”’ And 
then it was Mary who left the deduction 
unfinished. 

Mrs. Vertrees nodded, and though 
both the mother and the daughter under- 
stood, Mary felt it better to make the 
understanding definite. 

“Well,” she asked, gravely, “is there 
anything else I can do? You and papa 
don’t want md to do anything that dis- 
tresses me; ahd so, as this is the only 
thing to be d@ne, it seems it’s up to me 
not to let it distress me. That’s all 
there is about it, isn’t it?” 

“But nothing must distress you!” the 
mother cried. 

“That’s what I say!” said Mary, 
cheerfully. “And so it doesn’t. It’s all 
right.” She rose and took her cloak over 
her arm, as if to go to her own room. 
But on the way to the door she stopped, 
and stood leaning against the foot of the 
bed, contemplating a threadbare rug at 
her feet. “Mother, you’ve told me a 
thousand times that it doesn’t really 
matter whom a girl marries.” 

“No, no!” Mrs. Vertrees protested. 
“ ° b. ” 

I never said such a— 

“No, not in words. I mean, what you 
meant. It’s true, isn’t it, that marriage 
really is ‘not a bed of roses, but a field 
of battle’? To get right down to it, a 
girl could fight it out with anybody, 
couldn’t she? One man as well as 
another?” 

“Oh, my dear! I’m sure your father 
and I—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary, indulgently. 
“T don’t mean you and papa. But isn’t 
it propinquity that makes marriages? 
So many people say so, there must be 
something in it.” 

“Mary, I can’t bear for you to talk 
like that.” And Mrs. Vertrees lifted 
pleading eyes to her daughter—eyes that 


‘ 


begged to be spared. “It sounds—al- 
most reckless!” 

Mary caught the appeal, came to her 
and kissed her gaily. ‘ Never fret, dear! 
I’m not likely to do anything I don’t 
want to—I’ve always been too thorough- 
going a little pig! And if it is propin- 
quity that does our choosing for us, well, 
at least no girl in the world could ask for 
more of that! How could there be any 
more propinquity than the very house 
next door?” 

She gave her mother a final kiss and 
went gaily all the way to the door this 
time, pausing for her postscript with her 
hand on the knob. “Oh, ‘the one that 
caught me looking in the window, mam- 
ma, the youngest one—” 

“Did he speak of it?” Mrs. Vertrees 
asked, ap oe Hs 

“No. He didn’t speak at all that I 
saw, to any one. I didn’t meet him. 
But he isn’t insane, I’m sure, or, if he 
is, he has long intervals when he’s not. 
Mr. James Sheridan mentioned that he 
lived at home when he was ‘ well enough’; 
and it may be he’s only an invalid. He 
looks dreadfully ill, but he has pleasant 
eyes, and it struck me that if—if one 
were in the Sheridan family ” — she 
laughed a little ruefully—“he might be 
interesting to talk to sometimes when 
there was too much stocks and bonds. 
I didn’t see him after dinner.” 

“There must be something wrong 
with him,” said Mrs. Vertrees. “‘They’d 
have introduced him if there weren’t.” 

“IT don’t know. He’s been ill so much 
and away so much—sometimes people 
like that just don’t seem to ‘count’ in a 
family. His father spoke of sending him 
back to a machine-shop of some sort; 
I suppose he meant when the poor thing 
gets better. I glanced at him just then, 
when Mr. Sheridan mentioned him, and 
he happened to be looking straight at 
me; and he was pathetic-looking enough 
before that, but the most tragic change 
came over him. He seemed just to die, 
right there at the table!” 

“You mean when his father spoke of 
sending him to the shop place?” 

Te 

“Mr. Sheridan must be very unfeel- 


ing. 
“No,” said Mary, thoughtfully, “I 
don’t think he is; but he might be un- 
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comprehending, and certainly he’s the 
kind of man to do anything he once sets 
out to do. But I wish I hadn’t been 
looking at that poor boy just then! I’m 
afraid I’ll keep remembering—” 

“1 wouldn’t.” Mrs. Vertrees smiled 
faintly, and in her smile there was the 
remotest ghost of a genteel roguishness. 
“Td keep my mind on pleasanter things, 
Mary.” 

Mary laughed and nodded. “Yes, 
indeed! Plenty pleasant enough, and 
probably, if all were known, too good— 
even for me!” 

And when she had gone Mrs. Ver- 
trees drew a long breath, as if a burden 
were off her mind, and, smiling, began to 
undress in a gentle reverie. 


CHAPTER VIII 
read glancing casually into the 


“ready-made” library, stopped 
abruptly, seeing Bibbs there alone. 
He was standing before the pearl-framed 
and golden- lettered poem, musingly in- 
specting it. He read it: 
FUGITIVE 
I will forget the things that sting: 
The lashing look, the barbéd word. 
I know the very hands that fling 
The stones at me had never stirred 
To anger but for their own scars. 
They’ ve suffered so; that’s why they strike. 
I'll keep my heart among the stars 
Where none shall hunt it out. Oh, like 
These wounded ones I must not be, 
For, wounded, I might strike in turn! 
So, none shall hurt me. Far and free 
Where my heart flies no one shall learn. 


“Bibbs!” Edith’s voice was angry, 
and her color deepened suddenly as she 
came into the room, preceded by a scent 
of violets much more powerful than that 
warranted by the actual bunch of them 
upon the lapel of her coat. 

Bibbs did not turn his head, but 
wagged it solemnly, seeming depressed 
by the poem. ‘Pretty young, isn’t it?” 
he said. ‘There must have been some- 
thing about your looks that got the 
prize, Edith; I can’t believe the poem 
did it.” 

She glanced hurriedly over her shoul- 
der, and spoke sharply, but in a low 
voice: “I don’t think it’s very nice of 
you to bring it up at all, Bibbs. I’d like 
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a chance to forget the whole silly busi- 
ness. J didn’t want them to frame it, 
and | wish to goodness papa ’d quit talk- 
ing about it; but here, that night, after 
the dinner, didn’t he go and read it 
aloud to the whole crowd of ’em! And 
then they all wanted to know what 
other poems I’d written, and why I 
didn’t keep it up and write some more, 
and if I didn’t, why didn’t 1, and why 
this and why that, till I thought I’d die 
of sh ame!” 

“You could tell ’em you had writer’s 
cramp,” Bibbs suggested. 

“T couldn’t tell °em anything! I just 
choke with mortification e very time any- 
body speaks of the thing.” 

Bibbs looked grieved. ‘The poem 
isn’t that bad, Edith. You see, you were 
only seventeen when you wrote it.” 

“Oh, hush up!” she snapped. “I 
wish it had burnt my fingers the first 
time I touched it. Then I might have 
had sense enough to leave it where it 
was. I had no business to take it, and 
I’ve been ashamed—” 

“No, no,” he said, comfortingly. “It 
was the very most flattering thing ever 
happened to me. It was almost my last 
flight before I went to the machine-shop; 
and it’s pleasant to think somebody 
liked it enough to—” 

“But | don’t like it!’ she exclaimed. 
“T don’t even understand it—and papa 
made so much fuss over its getting the 
prize, I just hate it! The truth is I 
never dreamed it ’d get the prize.” 

“Maybe they expected father to en- 
dow the school,” Bibbs murmured. 

“Well, I had to have something to 
turn in, and I couldn’t write a line! I 
hate poetry, anyhow; and Bobby Lam- 
horn’s always teasing me about how I 
‘keep my heart among the stars.’ He 
makes it seem such a mushy kind of 
thing, the way he says it. I hate it!” 

“You'll have to live it down, Edith. 
Perhaps abroad and under another 
name you might find—” 

“Oh, hush up! I'll hire some one to 
steal it and burn it, the first chance I 
get.” She turned away petulantly, mov- 
ing to the door. “I'd like to think I 
could hope to hear the last of it before 
I die!” 

“Edith!” he called, as she went into 


the hall. 
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““What’s the matter?” 

“T want to ask you: Dol really look 
better, or have you just got used to me?” 

“What on earth do you mean?” she 
said, coming back as far as the threshold. 

“When I first came you couldn’t look 
at me,” Bibbs explained, in his imper- 
sonal way. “But I’ve noticed you look 
at me lately. I wondered if I’d—” 

“It’s because you look so much bet- 
ter,” she told him. “This month you’ve 
been here’s done you no end of good. 
It’s the change.” 

“Yes, that’s what they said at the 
sanitarium—the change.” 

“You look worse than ’most anybody 
I ever saw, ” said Edith, with supreme 
candor. “But I don’t know much about 
it. I’ve never seen a corpse in my life, 
and I’ve never even seen anybody that 
was terribly sick, so you mustn’t judge 
by me. But you're nght about my not 
being able to look at you at first. You 
had a kind of whiteness that— Well, 
you're almost as thin, I suppose, but 
you’ve got more just ordinarily pale; 
not that ghastly look. Anybody could 
look at you now, Bibbs, and not—not 
get—” 

“Sick?” 

**Well—almost that. And you’re get- 
ting a better color every day, Bibbs; 
you really are.” 

“*I—I’m afraid so,” he said, ruefully. 

*** Afraid so’! Well, if you aren’t the 
queerest! I suppose you mean father 
might send you back to the machine- 
shop if you get well enough. I heard him 


say something about it, the night of 


the—” The jingle of a distant bell in- 
terrupted her, and she glanced at her 
watch. “Bobby Lamhorn! I’m going 
to motor him out to look at a place in 
the country. Afternoon, Bibbs!” 

When she had gone, Bibbs mooned 
pessimistically from shelf to shelf, his 
eye wandering among the titles of the 
books. The library consisted almost en- 
tirely of handsome “uniform editions” 
Irving, Poe, Cooper, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Byron, Burns, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Hume, Gibbon, Prescott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, De Musset, Balzac, Gautier, 
Flaubert, Goethe, Schiller, Dante, and 
Tasso. There were shelves and shelves 
of encyclopedias, of anthologies, of “fa- 
mous classics,” of “Oriental master- 


pieces,” of “masterpieces of oratory,” 
and more shelves of “selected libraries” 
of “literature,” of “the drama,” and 
of “‘modern science.” They made an 
effective decoration for the room, all 
these big, expensive books, with a glossy 
binding here and there twinkling a re- 
flection of the flames that crackled in the 
splendid Gothic fireplace; but Bibbs had 
an impression that the bookseller who 
selected them considered them a relief, 
and that white-jacket considered them 
a burden of dust, and that nobody else 
considered them at all. Himself, he 
disturbed not one. 

There came a chime of bells from a 
clock in another part of the house, 
and white-jacket appeared beamingly in 
the doorway, bearing furs. “‘Aw ready, 
Mist’ Bibbs,” he announced. ‘You’ 
ma say wrap up wawm fo’ you’ ride, an’ 
she cain’ go with you to-day, an’ not 
fo’git go see you’ pa at fo’ ’clock. Aw 
ready, suh.” 

He equipped Bibbs for the daily drive 
Dr. Gurney had commanded; and in the 
manner of a master of ceremonies unc- 
tuously led the way. In the hall they 
passed the Moor, and Bibbs paused be- 
fore it while white- jacket opened the 
door with a flourish and waved conde- 
scendingly to the chauffeur in the car 
which stood waiting in the driveway. 

“It seems to me I asked you what you 
thought about this ‘statue’ when | 
first came home, George,” said Bibbs, 
thoughtfully. “What did you tell me?” 

“Yessuh!” George chuckled, per- 
fectly understanding that for some un- 
known reason Bibbs enjoyed hearing 
him repeat his opinion of the Moor. 
“You ast me when you firs’ come home, 
an’ you ast me nex’ day, an’ mighty 
near ev’y day all time you been here; 
an’ las’ Sunday you ast me twicet.” He 
shook his head, solemnly. ‘Look to me 
mus’ be somep’m mighty lamida/ ’bout 
’at statue!” 

“Mighty what?” 

“Mighty lamida//” George burst out 
laughing. ‘“‘What do ’at word mean, 
Mist’ Bibbs?” 

“It’s new to me, George. Where did 
you hear it?” 

“T nev’ did hear it!” said George. “I 
uz dess sittin’ thinkum to myse’f an’ 
she pop in my head—“‘lamidal,’ dess like 
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‘at! An’ she soun’ so good, seem like 
she gotta mean somep’m!” 

“Come to think of it, | believe she 
does mean something. W hy, yes—” 

“Do she?” cried George. ‘* What she 
mean?” 

“It’s exactly the word for the statue,” 
said Bibbs with conviction, as he climbed 
into the car. ‘“‘It’s a lamida/ statue.” 

“Hiyi!” George exulted. “Man! 
Man! Listen! Well, suh, she mighty 
lamidal statue, but lamida/ statue heap 
o’ trouble to dus’!” 

“T expect she is!” said Bibbs, as the 
engine began to churn; and a moment 
later he was swept from sight. 

George turned to Mist’ Jackson, who 
had been listening benevolently in the 
hallway. “Same he aw-ways say, Mist’ 
Jackson—‘I expec’ she is!’ Ev’y day 
he try t’ git me talk *bout ’at lamidal 
statue, an’ aw-ways, las’ thing he say, 
‘l expec’ she is!’ You know, Mist’ Jack- 
son, if he git well, ’at young man go’ be 
pride o’ the family, Mist’ Jackson. Yes- 
suh, right now | pick ’im fo’ firs’ money!” 

“Look out with all ’at money, 
George!” Jackson warned the enthusiast. 
“White folks ’n ’is house know ’im heap 
longer ’n you. You the on’y man bet- 
tin’ on ’im!” 

“T risk it!” cried George, merrily. “I 
put her all on now—ev’y cent! ’At 
boy’s go” be flower o’ the flock!” 

This singular prophecy, founded some- 
what recklessly upon gratitude for the 
meaning of “‘lamida/,” differed radical- 
ly from another prediction concerning 
Bibbs set forth for the benefit of a fair 
auditor some twenty minutes later. Jim 
Sheridan, skirting the edges of the town 
with Mary Vertrees beside him, in his 
own swift machine, encountered the in- 

valid upon the highroad. The two cars 
were going in opposite directions, and 
the occupants of Jim’s had only a sway- 
ing glimpse of Bibbs sitting alone on the 
back seat—his white face startlingly 
white against cap and collar of black fur 
—but he flashed into recognition as 
Mary bowed to him. 

Jim waved his left hand carelessly. 
“It’s Bibbs, taking his constitutional,” 
he explained. 

“Yes, I know,” said Mary. “I bowed 
to him, too, though I’ve never met him. 
In fact, I’ve only seen him once—no, 
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twice. I hope he won’t think I’m very 
bold, bowing to him.” 

“1 doubt if he noticed it,” 
Jim. 

“Oh, oh!’ she cried 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“l’m almost sure people notice it 
when I bow to them.” 

“Oh, I see!’ said Jim. “Of course 
they would ordinanly, but Bibbs is 
funny.” 

“Is he? How?” she asked. “He 
strikes me as anything but funny.” 

“Well, I’m his brother,” Jim said, 
deprecatingly, “but J don’t know what 
he’s like, and, to tell the truth, I’ve 
never felt exactly like | was his brother, 
the way I do Roscoe. Bibbs never did 
seem more than half alive to me. Of 
course Roscoe and I are older, and when 
we were boys we were too big to play 
with him, but he never played any- 
way, with boys his own age. He'd 
rather just sit in the house and mope 
around by himself. Nobody could ever 
get him to do anything; you can’t get 
him to do anything now. He never had 
any /ife in him, and honestly, if he i 
my brother, | must say I believe Bibbs 
Sheridan is the laziest man. God ever 
made! Father put him in the machine- 
shop over at the Pump Works—best 
thing 1 in the world for him—and he was 
just plain no account. It made him sick! 
If he’d had the right kind of energy— 
the kind father’s got, for instance, or 
Roscoe, either—w hy, it wouldn’t made 
him sick. And suppose it was either of 
them—yes, or me, either—do you think 
any of us would have stopped if we were 
sick? Not much! I hate to say it, but 
Bibbs Sheridan ‘Il never amount to any- 
thing as long as he lives.” 

Mary looked thoughtful. “Is there 
any particular reason why he should?” 
she asked. 

‘Good gracious!” he exclaimed. “‘ You 
don’t mean that, do you? Don’t you 
believe in a man’s knowing how to earn 
his salt, no matter how much money his 
father’s got? Hasn’t the business of this 
world got to be carried on by everybody 
in it? Are we going to lay back 
what we've got and see other fellows get 
ahead of ust If we've got big things 
already, isn’t it every man’s business to 
go ahead and make ’em bigger? Isn’t 
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it his duty? Don’t we always want to 
get bigger and bigger?” 

“Ye-es—I don’t know. But I feel 
rather sorry for your brother. He looked 
so lonely—and sick.” 

“He’s gettin’ better every day,” Jim 
said. “Dr. Gurney says so. There’s 
nothing much the matter with him, real- 
ly—it’snine-tenths imaginary. ‘Nerves’! 
People that are willing to be busy don’t 
have nervous diseases, because they don’t 
have time to imagine ’em.” 

“You mean his trouble is really men- 
tal?” 

“Oh, he’s not a lunatic,” said Jim. 
““He’s just queer. Sometimes he'll say 
something right bright, but half the time 
what he says is ’way off the subject, or 
else there isn’t any sense to it at all. 
For instance, the other day | heard him 
talkin’ to one of the darkies in the hall. 
The darky asked him what time he 
wanted the car for his drive, and any- 
body else in the world would have just 
said what time they did want it, and 
that would have been all there was to it; 
but here’s what Bibbs says, and | heard 
him with my own ears. ‘What time do 
I want the car? he says. ‘Well, now, 
that depends—that depends,’ he says. 
He talks slow like that, you know. 
“*TIl tell you what time I want the car, 
George,’ he says, ‘if you'll tell me what 
you think of this statue!’ That’s ex- 
actly his words! Asked the darky what 
he thought of that Arab Edith and 
mother bought for the hall!” 

Mary pondered upon this. “He 
might have been in fun, perhaps,” she 
suggested. 

Askin’ a darky what he thought of 
a piece of statuary—of a work of art! 
Where on earth would be the fun of that? 
No, you’re just kind-hearted—and that’s 
the way you ought to be, of course 

“Thank you, Mr. Sheridan!” she 
laughed. 

“See here!” he cried. “Isn’t there 
any way for us to get over this Mister 
and Miss thing? A month’s got thirty- 
one days in it; I’ve managed to be with 
you a part of pretty near all the thirty- 
one, and I think you know how I feel 
by this time 

She looked panic-stricken immediate- 
ly. “Oh, no,” she protested, quickly. 
“No, I don’t, and—” 


“Yes, you do,” he said, and his voice 
shook a little. ‘You couldn’t help 
knowing.” 

“But I do!” she denied, hurriedly. “I 
do help knowing. I mean— Oh, wait!” 

“What for? You do know how I feel, 
and you—weil, you’ve certainly wanted 
me to feel that way—or else pretended—” 

“Now, now!” she lamented. ‘‘ You’re 
spoiling such a cheerfu! afternoon!” 

“**Spoiling’ it!’ He slowed down the 
car and turned his face to her squarely. 
“See here, Miss Vertrees, haven’t you—” 

“Stop! Stop the cara minute.” And 
when he had complied she faced him as 
squarely as he evidently desired her to 
face him. “Listen. I don’t want you 
to go on, to-day.” 

“Why not?” he asked, sharply. 

“1 don’t know. 

“You mean it’s just a whim?” 

“IT don’t know,” she repeated. Her 
voice was low and troubled and honest, 
and she kept her clear eyes upon his. 

“Will you tell me something?” 

‘Almost anything.” 

“Have you ever told any man you 
loved him?” 

And at that, though she laughed, she 
looked a little contemptuous. ‘‘No,” 
she said. ‘And I don’t think I ever 
shall tell any man that—or ever know 
what it means. I’m in earnest, Mr. 
Sheridan.” 

“Then you—you’ve just been flirting 
with me!” Poor Jim looked both furious 
and crestfallen. 

“Not one bit!” she cried. “Not one 
word! Not one syllable! I’ve meant 
every single thing!” 

“T don't—" 

“Of course you don’t!” she said. 
“Now, Mr. Sheridan, I want you to 
start the car. Now! Thank you. Slow- 
ly, till I finish what I want to say. I 
have not flirted with you. I have de- 
liberately courted you. One thing more, 
and then I want you to take me straight 
home, talking about the weather all the 
way. I said that I do not believe | 
shall ever ‘care’ for any man, and that 
is true. I doubt the existence of the 
kind of ‘caring’ we hear about in poems 
and plays and novels. I think it must 
be just a kind of emotional ta/k—most 
of it. At all events, I don’t feel it. Now, 
we can go faster, please.” 
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“What?” Jim gasped. begged him. 
She inclined her head in a broken sort ‘Talk about the weather? 


“Just where does that let me out?” 
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of acquiescence, very humble, unfathom- God bless the old weather!’ 


ably sorrowful. 


happy Jim. 
[Tro BE CONTINUED.] 


Exile 
BY ALICE DUER MILLER 


AT dead of night about the dying fre 

They told a story how the dead appear; 
And men, grown still with fear, 

Forgot their old desire 
For those Ww ho once were dear, 
And shook and trembled lest their dead be near. 


Alas, poor dead who were so sweet and human! 
How are you grown a menace and a blight 

A thing to shun, a thing of evil omen, 
Stealing unwelcome through the halls of night? 


Who knows? Perhaps yourselves are much affrighted, 


And struggle back, remote and _ bodiless, 
Fearful of sounds unheard, visions unsighted, 
Black echoes, and the bitter loneliness. 


But for me, in my heart 1s no dread 
Of the coming again of the dead, 

But a terror of life, without one 

Who made life to be life and 1s gone. 


Yes, at these tales of how the dead return, 

Hope stirs within my spirit more than fear. 

So str: inge, so strange it seems, you are not here, 
And so unnatural to me ‘tis to learn 

The trick of life without you, year by year, 


That not so strange could any specter be, 
Or fall of footsteps on the empty stair, 
Or shapes discerned upon the shadowy air, 

As is this haunting sense of vacancy, 

And your persisting absence everywhere. 


Ah, could I see, as in the tranquil past, 
The form I long for—always and in vain, 
Should I not cry, like one released from pain: 
“Dear and long absent, you return at last, 

And life its natural aspect wears again!” 


‘I promise nothing,” she said, faintly. 
**How does that excuse “You needn’t!” shouted Jim, radi 
and exultant. “You needn't! 

“It isn’t an excuse,” she said, gently, George! | know you're square; that’s 
and gave him one final look, wholly enough for me! You wait and promise 
desolate. “‘I haven’t said I should never w he never you're ready! 
“Don’t forget what I asked,’ 
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are two kinds of 


Cia electricity (as Du Faye 
iy discovered in 1734), 
v4 ) which, from the way 
ag 3 *, their properties are con- 





mr Tah ans ig trasted, are called " Pos- 
PRORA <) itive’ and “negative. 
If an electrified body is attracted by one 
kind of electricity it 1s repelled by the 
other; and, moreover, whenever one kind 
makes its appearance in one place, an 
equal quantity of the other kind appears 
simultaneously somewhere else. Frank- 
lin regarded e lectrification as due to the 
movement of something which he called 
the electric fluid. This he supposed to 
be a constituent of all bodies, even when 
they are not electrihed. When not elec- 
trihed, any body contains a definite 
amount of this “fluid.” If this amount 
is exceeded by the transport of elec- 
tric fluid to the body, the latter becomes 
positively electrified; if it is diminished 
by “fluid” leaving the body, the body 
becomes negativ ely electrified. 

We have in the course of the last fif- 
teen years attained to very definite ideas 
as to the nature of negative electricity. 
Negative electrification has been shown 
to be due to the presence of minute par- 
ticles called corpuscles or electrons, all 
of which are of exactly the same kind— 
that is, each particle carries the same 
quantity of negative electricity, and each 
has the same mass. This mass is far 
smaller than that associated with ordi- 
nary matter, being, unless the velocity 
of the corpuscle is comparable with that 
of light, only about 1/1700 of the small- 
est mass hitherto known to science, that 
of an atom of hydrogen. The mass 
of these corpuscles increases rapidly 
when their velocity approaches that of 
light, and if their speed were about fifty 
yards per second less than that of light 
chels mass would be about the same as 
an atom of hydrogen. These corpuscles 
may exist.in a free state, as in the 
cathode rays in a vacuum tube, or they 
may be attached to atoms or molecules, 
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as when a solid or liquid body is nega- 
tively electrihed. They form a portion 
of the atoms of all kinds of matter, each 
atom containing a definite number of 
corpuscles. For atoms other than hydro- 
gen the number of corpuscles in the 
atom is about half the atomic weight; 
thus helium, whose atomic weight is 
four, has two corpuscles in its atom; 
oxygen, whose atomic weight is sixteen, 
has eight; and so on. Hydrogen, whose 
atomic weight is one, has probably one 
corpuscle in its atom. The process of 
electrification consists in taking corpus- 
cles from one body and giving them to 
another. On this view, negative elec- 
tricity is molecular in structure, and all 
ne gative charges are integral multiples of 
a certain unit whose value is now known 
with great accuracy. In fact, we may 
regard Franklin’s electric fluid as a col- 
lection of such corpuscles, only we must 
suppose that an excess of this fluid 
corresponds to negative electrification, 
and not to positive, as Franklin sup- 
posed. 

Negative electricity is thus fairly well 
known, but we naturally ask what is the 
condition of atoms which have lost some 
of their corpuscles and which are there- 
fore positively electrified. The atom 
must contain something besides the cor- 
puscles, for these account for only a 
small fraction of its mass, and are, be- 
sides, all negatively electrified. There 
must be an equal amount of positive 
electricity to neutralize them. We want 
to know if this positive electricity can, 
like the negative, exist associated with 
masses which are small compared with 
the mass of an atom. That is, can we 
take away all the electrical charges, posi- 
tive as well as negative, from the atom 
and leave behind substantially the whole 
mass’of the atom? If this were the case, 
the greater part of the mass of an atom 
would be due to something which is not 
electricity. Another view of the atom 
is to regard it as made up of negatively 
electrihed corpuscles of small mass, and 
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a positively electrified part containing 
a rest of the mass and thus much more 
massive than the negatively electrified 
part of the atom. In this view, no part 
of the atom can be regarded as unelec- 
trified. It is thus a matter 
of great interest to study 
the atoms and molecules 
from which some of the 
corpuscles have been ex- 
tracted. A method by 
which this can be done, 
known as the method of 
Positive Rays, is based ona 
discovery made by the dis- 
tinguished German physi- 
cist Goldstein, in 1886. 
Goldstein found that when 
the electric discharge went 
through gas at a low press- 
ure in a glass vessel like 
that shown in Fig. 1, where 
the cathode is pierced by 
a narrow tube passing 
through it at right angles, 
the following effects 
were to be noticed: In 
front of the cathode the 
cathode rays streamed up- 
ward, making their pres- 
ence known by a greenish- 
yellow phosphorescence on 
the places where they 
struck against the glass, 
and also producing a faint 
luminosity in the gas 
through which they 
passed. In addition to 
this, however, there was 
something streaming 
downward through the 
tube in the cathode, some- 
thing which also made 
the gas through which it 
passed luminous, though 
the luminosity was of 
different color from that 
produced by the cathode 
rays, and also, like the 
cathode rays, made the 
glass phosphorescent when 
it struck against it, though again this 
phosphorescence was of a different color 
from that due to the cathode rays. 
These effects are shown in a very striking 
way if the gas in the tube is neon—one 
of the rare gases in the atmosphere; with 











this gas the luminosity produced in it 
by the rays passing downward through 
the tube in the cathode is a gorgeous red, 
while the cathode rays going upward 
produce a faint bluish luminosity which 
is much less striking. The 
rays coming through tubes 
or channels in the cathode 
were called, by Goldstein, 
Kanalstrahlen; they are 
now, for reasons which will 
appear immediately, more 
usually called positive 
rays. 

One very remarkable 
difference between these 
rays and those which trav- 
el from the cathode in the 
opposite direction the or- 
dinary cathodic rays—is 
seen when a magnet is 
brought near the tube; the 
cathodic rays are strongly 
affected by the magnet, 
the edges of the patches of 
phosphorescence on the 
glass move about when 
the magnet is moved, and 
when there is enough gas 
in the tube to make their 
paths visible these paths 
are seen to change at the 
approach of the magnet. 
No apprec iable effect, 
however, is produced on 
the positive rays by a mag- 
net sufficiently powerful to 
produce large deflections of 
the cathode rays; and it 
was not until twelve years 
had elapsed after Gold- 
stein’s discove ry that 
Wien, by applying very 
intense magnetic fields, 
proved that the positive 
rays were deflected by 
magnetic forces and that 
the direction of the deflec- 
tion showed that these 
rays were charged with 
positive electricity. 

As the deflections of these rays by 
electric and magnetic forces are the 
means we use to study the properties of 
the rays, it is necessary to say a word 
about the laws of such deflections. Sup- 
pose that we have a charged particle 
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moving horizontally and that it passes 
between N and S, the poles of a magnet 
(Fig. 2), the line joining the poles being 
also horizontal, but at right angles to 
the path of the particle. Let O be the 
place where the particle would strike a 
screen if it were not deflected; if it 
passes between the poles of the magnet 
it will be deflected vertically and will 
hit the screen, not at O, but at a point, 
P, vertically above it. The distance OP 
depends on the velocity of the particle 
and also upon its mass; if the particles 
passing between the poles of the magnet 
were all of the same kind and moving at 


the same speed, they would, in spite of 


the deflection, all strike the screen in the 
same spot; but they will not do so even 
if they have the same mass if their speeds 
are different; the slow particles will be 
more deflected than the fast ones, and 
the spot will be prolonged to a line. 
When there are several kinds of particles, 
each kind will give its own line, and these 
may overlap and get mixed up with one 
another. ‘To separate all the particles, we 
act on them by electric as well as mag- 











netic forces, by making them pass be- 
tween two parallel vertical plates, L,M, 
L being charged with positive and M 
with negative electricity. The electric 
force produced by these charged plates 
deflects the particles which would have 
struck the screen at P to another point, 
©, and, since the laws of deflection for 
the electric force are not the same as 
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those for the magnetic, no two particles 
can strike the screen at the same point 
unless they have the same mass and also 
the same speed. By measuring the de- 
flections due to the magnetic and elec- 
tric forces we can determine the mass of 
the particles and also their speed. Thus 
if we had a stream of different kinds of 
particles, or of particles of the same kind 
moving with different velocities, all 
mixed up together and moving in one 
direction so that they would all hit the 
screen at the same point, O, if they were 
not deflected, they will, if they pass 
through the magnet and between the 
plates, be sorted out and the different 
kinds of particles will hit the screen in 
different places. The slowly moving 
particles and those which have a small 
mass will be farthest away from QO, 
while the fast ones and also the heavy 
ones will be close in toO. Again, parti- 
cles which are of the same kind but are 
moving with different velocities will 
strike the screen at points which lie on 
a curve: this curve is a parabola. Thus 
if we had a mixture of different kinds of 
particles moving with 
different velocities, 
they would, under the 
action of the electric 
eed and magnetic forces, 
be sorted out into a se- 
ries of parabolic arcs, 
and if we measured the 
dimensions of the pa- 
rabolas we should be 
able to determine the 
value of the mass of 
the various particles 
which produce them. 
This is the method 
which is now always 
employed to investi- 
gate the nature of the 


when passing electrified particles in 


a gas. Fortunately, 
when these rapidly 
moving electrified particles strike against 
a photographic plate they affect the plate 
so that when it 1s developed a permanent 
record of the place where the particles 
struck the plate is preserved and the di- 
mensions of the parabola can be meas- 
ured at leisure. If we treat a beam of 
cathode rays in this way—1. ¢., expose 
them to magnetic and electric forces and 
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then allow them to fall on a_photo- 
graphic plate placed inside the tube 

we shall find that the photograph shows 
only one parabola; this proves that all 
the cathode particles are of the same 
kind, and, moreover, if we put different 
gases in the tube we find that the size 
of the parabola is unaltered, thus prov- 
ing that the cathode particles are the 
same whatever may be the gas from 
which they are derived. By measuring 
this parabola we can find the mass 
of these cathodic particles; in this w ay 
it has been shown that their mass is only 
1/1700 of an atom of hydrogen. If we 
sort out the positive rays which stream 
through the tube in the cathode, by the 
electric and magnetic deflections—to do 
this we must use much stronger magnets 
than for the cathode rays—we find a 
very different state of things. Instead of 
one parabola we have several, and these 
change when the gas in the tube is 
altered. 

An example of such photographs of 
the positive rays is shown in Fig. 3; 
by measuring the photograph we find 
that the parabolas, counting from the 
top downward, on Fig. 3 are due to the 
atom of hydrogen, the molecule of hy- 
drogen, the atoms of carbon, nitrogen, 
and oxygen, the molecules of carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide, and the 
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atom of mercury. All these are posi- 
tively charged; the central undeflected 
spot is due to particles which are not 
charged with electricity, while the pa- 
rabolas on the left are due to negatively 
charged atoms of hydrogen, carbon, and 
oxygen; the latter are very faint. The 
parabola on Fig. 4 is due to mercury. 
Fig. 5 is a photograph taken when the 
gas in the tube was air and the gases 
given out by the electrodes and from the 
walls of the tube. It will be observed 
that the positive electricity is always on 
atoms and molecules of the chemical 
elements; unlike negative electricity, it 
never occurs apart from ordinary mat- 
ter; nothing corresponding to corpuscles 
or electrons has been observed with posi- 
tive electricity. We must regard the 
positively electrified particles as atoms 
or molecules from which corpuscles have 
been extracted, and the process of elec- 
trifcation as consisting in the detach- 
ment of corpuscles from the atoms of the 
gas W hich is electrified. 


USE OF THE POSITIVE RAYS FOR CHEM- 
ICAL ANALYSIS 


Since each kind of atom produces a 
definite and distinct parabola on the 
photographic plate, and since by meas- 
uring the parabola we can determine the 
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Diagram of apparatus for photographing positive rays 


mass of the atom which produces it, it 
is evident that we have here a method of 
analyzing the gases in the discharge 
tube. Before discussing the details of 
this method we may point out that these 
photographs supply very convincing evi- 
dence of the molecular constitution of 
matter. The fact that from the mixture 
of gases in the tube we get a few definite 
parabolas and not a diffused blur spread 
all over the plate shows that the mixture 
is made up of a small number of different 
types of particles and that the masses 
of the particles of any one type are 
identical. It has sometimes been sup- 
posed that the atomic weight of an 
element (let us take oxygen as an exam- 
ple) merely represents an average value, 
and that the masses of the different 
atoms of oxygen might vary consider- 
ably. The photographs show, however, 
that this cannot be the case, for if the 
masses of the different atoms of oxygen 
were not all equal to one another, then 
instead of a single sharp parabola repre- 


senting the oxygen in the tube we should 
have a great number of these curves 
forming as a whole a band bounded by 
two parabolas, the breadth of this band 
indicating the range over which the 
masses of the different oxygen atoms 
spread; the fact that we get a sharp 
parabola instead of such a band shows 
that all the atoms have the same mass. 
Another point shown by these parabolas 
is that the molecules of some elements 
contain two atoms, others only one; thus 
for each of the gases, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen, we find two parabolas, one 
corresponding to the atom, the other to 
the molecule, while for helium, argon, 
and mercury vapor we find only one 
parabola, that corresponding to the 
atom. These parabolas are perhaps the 
most direct proof we possess that an 
elementary gas consists of a great num- 
ber of parts all exactly equal to one 
another. To return, however, to their 
use for chemical analysis. The series of 
parabolas may be compared to the spec- 
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trum of the gas, each element in the tube 
producing one or more parabolas on the 
plate; the assemblage of such parabolas 
may be called the positive-ray spectrum. 
The advantage of the positive-ray meth- 
od of analysis may be illustrated by 
comparing it with the ordinary method 
of spectrum analysis. If the ordinary 
spectrum showed a line which did not 
correspond to one in the spectrum of 
any known element, the most that could 
be said would be that some unknown 
substance was present in the tube, and 
there would be some uncertainty even 
about this; for the spectra of the ele- 
ments vary so much with the electrical 
conditions under which they are pro- 
duced that we could not be sure, without 
further research, that the new line was 
not due to a change in the electrical 
conditions affecting the spectrum of a 
known substance rather than to the 
presence of some new element. With 
the positive-ray spectrum, on the other 
hand, when a new parabola is detected 
we know at once from its dimensions the 
atomic weight of she substance which 
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produced it; thus the method not only 
detects the new substance, but deter- 
mines at the same time its atomic 
weight, the spectrum registering the 
atomic weight of all the elements in the 
tube. The presence of impurities causes 
no inconvenience with this method; the 
parabolas due to them are added to the 
others without interfering with them. 
Again, the quantity of substance re- 
quired for analysis is exceedingly small; 
thus, using ordinary commercial photo- 
graphic plates, it is easy to detect the 
helium in a cubic centimeter of air; ac- 
cording to Sir William Ramsay, the heli- 
um in the atmosphere only amounts to 
four parts in a million, so that the quan- 
tity of helium in a cubic centimeter of 
air is only about one-two-hundredth part 
of a cubic millimeter, and this can be 
detected by ordinary plates; with spe- 
cially prepared plates it is possible to 
detect one-fiftieth of this amount. Thus 
the method is not only much more defi- 
nite than spectrum analysis; it is also 
more sensitive; it has the advantage, 
too, of being applicable to compounds as 
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Photograph of apparatus in actual use 
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well as to elements; it can, however, 
only be applied to substances which can 
be obtained in the gaseous state. 

The apparatus for obtaining the pho- 
tographs is represented in Fig. 6. A is 
the discharge tube in which the gases 
are contained; B, the anode, and C, the 
cathode, of this 
tube are connected 
with the terminals 
of an induction coil; 
a very narrow long 
tube runs through 
the cathode, and 
through this the 
positive rays pass 
intc the left-hand 
portion of the tube, 
where they run be- 
tween the poles of 
an electro-magnet, 
M. R and § are 
the terminals at- 
tached to the plates 
which, when 
charged, produce 
the electric deflec- 
tion. The photo- 
graphic plate is in 
the box P at the 
end of the tube; it 
is suspended by a 
silk thread and low- 
ered by a winch. As 
it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the 
pressure in the part 
of the apparatus 
near the photographic plate should be as 
small as possible, a tube containing co- 
coanut charcoal is attached to this part 
of the apparatus. Before taking the pho- 
tograph this tube is lowered into a vessel 
containing liquid air; the cooled charcoal 
absorbs gases with great avidity and thus 
reduces the pressure of the gas in the left- 
hand side of the apparatus. A photo- 
graph of the apparatus in actual use is 
shown in Fig. 7. As an example of the use 
of this method we may consider its appli- 

cation to the analysis of the gases in the 
atmosphere. Fig. 8 shows the positive- 
ray photograph when the gas in the dis- 
charge tube is air from which the more 
condensable constituents have been re- 
moved. The parabolas on the plate cor- 
respond to helium, carbon, nitrogen, 





Parabola showing new gas similar to neon 


neon, carbon monoxide, and carbon di- 
oxide; these are 2ll known substances, 
but in addition to these there is a parab- 
ola (marked with a cross in the illustra- 
tion) just below the long parabola which 
corresponds to neon, indicating an ele- 
ment whose atomic weight is 22; the 
atomic weight of 
neon is 20. This 
element is new; its 
properties must be 
very similar to 
those of neon, for 
it has been found in 
every sample of 
neon tested. Some 
of these had been 
very carefully puri- 
fied and had, in 
fact, been used in 
the determination 
of the atomic 
weight of that ele- 
ment. Thus the gas 
known as neon is 
really a mixture of 
two gases, one hav- 
ing an atomic 
weight of about 20, 
the other an atomic 
weight of 22. The 
parabola corre- 
sponding to the 
heavier gas is much 


non 0 fainter than that 


corresponding to 
the lighter one, so 
that in the atmos- 
phere there is much more of the lighter 
gas. Mir. Aston, by allowing a mixture 
of the two gases to diffuse through the 
walls of a clay tobacco-pipe, has effected 
a partial separation of the two con- 
stituents, though as these have so nearly 
the same atomic weights the process is 
very slow and tedious. 

Another interesting thing discovered 
by examining these photographs is the 
existence of a parabola corresponding 
to a substance whose atomic weight is 
three; we shall for the present call this 
substance X;._ The parabola correspond- 
ing to it is the third from the top in 
Fig. 9; the top parabola is that due to 
the atom, and the second that due to the 
molecule of hydrogen. The X, parabola 
in the earlier stages of these experiments 
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was observed to appear sporadically on 
the plates; now and then a plate would 
show it and then weeks would pass be- 
fore it was observed again; and it took 
some time to discover the conditions 
necessary for its production. Benn 
many sources had been tested, it was 
found that it almost in- 
variably occurred among 
i gases given off by sol- 
ids when they are bom- 
barded by cathode rays. 
All substances give off 
gases, chiefly hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide and 
dioxide under such bom- 
bardment, and among 
these gases X, is nearly al- 
ways found. The nature 
of X, was for some time 
obscure, but now | have 
little doubt that it consists 
of three atoms of hydro- 
gen and is represented by 
the formula H,, bearing, in 


fact, the same relation to FIG. 
hydrogen that ozone does hoa 


to oxygen. The reasons 

for this conclusion are as 

follows: it is found when we bombard 
pure substances containing hydrogen, 
such as ice at the temperature of liquid 
air, or solid ammonia at the same tem- 
perature; a continuous supply of it can 
also be got by bombarding salts contain- 
ing hydrogen, such as caustic potash. 
Another very strong reason is that it can 
be produced by sending suitable electric 
discharges through pure hydrogen; it is 
produced, for example, by electrodeless 
discharges through this gas. Indeed, with 
very sensitive photographic plates the X, 
line can generally be detected when there 
is a considerable proportion of hydrogen 
in the discharge tube used to generate 
the positive rays. The reason why bom- 
bardment with cathode rays so readily 
produces the gas is that the second: iry 
discharge which substances give off un- 
der such circumstances may be just the 
right type of discharge to produce X, 
when it passes 
kept in the dark or free from oxygen, X, 
can be kept for a considerable time; it 
combines, however, with oxygen if ex- 
posed to light, or if a strong electric dis- 
charge is sent through the mixture; it is 





through hydrogen. If 


not to be found when there is much mer- 
cury vapor in the discharge tube, so that 
presumably it combines with this gas; it 
combines with red-hot- copper oxide, and 
can pass to some extent through hot pal- 
ladium, though not nearly so readily as 
in the case of hydrogen itself. 

Another advantage of 
the positiv e-ray method is 
that it is capable of detect- 
ing particles which only 
exist for a very short time; 
the time taken by a par- 
ticle to pass from the dis- 
charge tube and be regis- 
tered on the photographic 
plate is far less than the 
millionth part of a second, 
so that a particle need not 
live longer than this to 
make its mark on the 
plate. It is hoped that 
this method will enable us 
to get some knowledge of 
what goes on during chem- 
ical combination. It is 


nae - commonly believed that 


between the initial and 

final stages of many chem- 
ical reactions there are a series of in- 
termediate stages in which unstable 
and transitory chemical compounds are 
formed; if this is so, then we may hope 
to get by the positive-ri iv method direct 
evidence of the existence of such com- 
pounds. 

The results obtained by the positive 
rays show that positive electrification is 
associated with masses which are the 
same as the masses of the atoms and 
molecules of the chemical elements. We 
naturally ask, have the atoms of the 
eighty or so of those elements nothing in 
common?’ Are they not all built up of 
units, these units being either all of one 
type or, at most, of a small number of 
types? This view found very definite 
expression in Prout’s celebrated hy- 
pothesis that the atoms of the different 
elements are all aggregations of hydro- 
gen atoms. It also receives a great deal 
of support from Mendeleef’s periodic 
law and from the numerical relations 
which exist between the atomic weights 
of the different elements.. Again, in the 
case of the transformation of the radio- 
active elements we find a series of ele- 
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ments which are derived from one an- 
other by the emission of alpha parti- 
cles; these particles are masses with 
the atomic weight of helium charged 
with two units of positive electricity. 
The simplest interpretation of this re- 
sult is that atoms of helium are con- 
stituents of the radio-active elements. 
The consideration of the atomic weights 
of the lighter elements suggests that 
these, too, have a common constituent 
whose atomic weight is 4. This, I think, 
is brought out by the following table. 


1H) ® 
4 He) © © 7 Li (2) 
® 9 Be (2) 11 Bo(ls) 
12C 4) ® 14 Ns) ® 
160 (*) @ @) 19 FI (7) 
20 Ne (o) @ @ 23Na(:) 
24Mg() @ @ = 27Al(s) 
28S: (4) @ 31 P (s) 
32S (s) ®& 64 35Cl (7) 
66) @ 68 39 K (1) 
40 Catz) @ 


The numbers from 1 to 40 are writ- 
ten in four columns, the first column con- 
taining those which can be divided by 
4 without a remainder, the numbers in 
the second, third, and fourth columns 
giving, when divided by four, the re- 
mainders 1, 2, 3, respectively. When 
there is an element whose atomic weight 
is equal to any number, the symbol 
representing that element is written by 
the side of the number; if there is 
no element with this atomic weight, a 
circle incloses the number. The num- 
ber in parentheses by the side of the 
symbol representing the element repre- 
sents the group to which the element be- 
longs in the Mendeleefian classification. 

It will be seen that with only three 


exceptions, and one of those is hydrogen, 
all elements occur in the first and fourth 
columns, and that very few numbers oc- 
cur in these columns which are not the 
atomic weights of elements. Thus with 
few exceptions the atomic weights of the 
lighter elements are either of the form 
4n, or 4n+3, where n is an integer, sug- 
gesting that the atoms of the first group 
are built up of helium atoms, those in 
the second of three hydrogen atoms with 
a variable number of helium atoms. We 
see, too, that in either group the addition 
of 4 to the atomic weight (the addition 
of an atom of helium) increases by 2 
the Mendeleefian group to which the 
elements belong. For atomic weights 
greater than 40 the law is not so clear; 
there are indications that at this stage 
of development there is a discontinuity 
in the way the constituent parts of the 
atom are arranged. 

It is true that the atomic weights of 
the elements are not exactly round num- 
bers; we should not, however, expect this 
to be the case even if their atoms were 
built upof atomsof helium and hydrogen. 
For according to the electro-magnetic 
theory the masses of an aggregate of 
such atoms would not necessarily be 
equal to the sum of the masses of the 
atoms when isolated. The difference on 
this theory would be proportional to the 
work required to split up the aggregate 
of atoms into its constituents. This re- 
sult assumes, however, that all the forces 
inside the atom are electrical, and that 
the electrical forces between the small 
charges in the atom separated by the 
infinitesimal atomic distances follow ex- 
actly the same laws as those we know 
to be followed when the distances be- 
tween the charged bodies are millions of 
times the atomic distances and the quan- 
tities of electricity millions of times the 
atomic charges. We are not yet in a 
position to afirm that this assumption 
is legitimate, and therefore not able to 
calculate the small changes in mass 
which take place when atoms aggregate. 
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BY ALICE 

Pas SESE HERE was the sound of 
(hx <—_H <)) some one moving about 
Wy 5 on the floor be low— 
| fi 4) some one vssaying the 
4 ;ancient and_ touching 
ERS 7s ballad of Dinah, her 
SSL cruel papa, and the cup 


of cold poison, in a weak falsetto, con- 
siderably off the key. 

“As Wil-i-kin was a-wal-i-kin’ the 
garden one day—” continued the per- 
petrator with determined cheerfulness, 
and a light step began the ascent of the 
attic stairs. 

Claire, in the attic above, sighed. She 
wished that she had a place of her own, 
free from domestic intrusion. For the 
last two years she had wished that wish 
with particular fervor. Her pretty, 
rather petulant face scowled upon the 
canvas before her as she daubed at the 
background. It was a marine she at- 
tacked—a hopeless marine. From the 
attic window, the bay, over the tops of 
the writhing eucalyptus, was being trans- 
lated to canvas. It strove to protect it- 
self, the bay; it held a veil of fog before 
itself. In vain. Claire had battled with 
it all the afternoon. It lay colorless, 
weak, defeated, before her. 

On the floor, on the window-seat, on 
the billiard-table, the weapons of her 
artistic struggle lay. A checked apron 
enshrouded her graceful form; the coil 
of her ruddy hair had slid rakishly to 
one ear. 

A head was thrust through the door- 
way from the top of the stairs; the bal- 
lad ceased abruptly; blue eyes stared 
intently at her. 

“Hello, father,” said Claire, with 
perfunctory glance at him. 

Far worthier of contemplation was 
John Bryant’s head than the canvas be- 
fore her, had she but known it: a fine 
old head, silvery-gray, delicately shad- 
owed, chiseled by gentle aging; a crinkle 
of whimsicality about the eyes; shift- 
ing lines of irritation at weakening 


COW DERY 


sense-response; but a noble old head, 
gallantly upheld. He still stared at his 
daughter. Claire raised her voice slight- 
ly and repeated, “‘ Hello, father! You're 
home early.” 

The tall, lean figure of an old man of 
seventy-five or more stepped into the 
room. “Well!” he exclaimed, with gen- 
tle wonder, “I thought it was your 
mother. Where is your mother?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

"a. 

“Out?” The touch of expectancy had 
left his face and voice at her reply. 
*“She’s always out,” he said, disappoint- 
edly. It only seemed so. She was usu- 
ally in. 

““Don’t you like her to go out for a 
change?” asked Claire. Her father se- 
lected his own particular cue from the 
billiard-rack. 

“T like her to go, but I want her here.” 
He was conscious, as he said it, of a 
certain agreeable aptness of phrase. 
Words were evasive, of late. He went 
over to his table and stood looking down 
helplessly at the litter on it. 

Claire sighed impatiently. How could 
one hope to accomplish anything with 
these interruptions? She put down her 
palette and brushes with a clatter. 

“I’m sorry if it troubles you,” said 
the old man. “I can wait—” Claire 
had not intended him to hear her sigh; 
sometimes his hearing was surprisingly 
acute. She swept the things into her 
apron and dumped them onto the win- 
dow-seat. 

“This is about the only pleasure I 
have,” he added, almost apologetically. 
As he moved about the table preparing 
to play, even Claire noticed the drag in 
his usually quick step. 

“Tired, father?” 

“T do believe I am, a little. I wrote 
from nine until three to-day. Forgot all 
about lunch.” 

“*Mustn’t work too hard,” said Claire, 
beginning to scrape off her palette. She 
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said it easily, but she was uncomfortable. 
To be forced to recognize now from his 
manner, his voice, his face, that he was 
tired made her very uncomfortable. 
When he was tired his seventy - five 
years marshaled their lines and shadows 
full upon him. Claire’s instinct was to 
clean up quickly that she might get 
away. 

“Why don’t you lie down now and 
rest?” she suggested. 

“Rest?” repeated the old man. There 
was a hint of sadness in his tone. As if 
it had escaped against his will, he added, 
cheerfully, “I'd grow old if I didn’t ex- 
ercise. Keeps my eyes strong, this.” 
He broke rv billiard-balls with deter- 
mined dash. “I'll bet there isn’t a man 
of my age in this city can do that so 
accurately. No,” he added, “nor many 
young ones. Your brother can’t. He’s 
no good at this.” 

“No,” Claire humored him. 

“And that fellow—that doctor—your 
sister's husband you’re all so fond of 
what ’s his name?” 

“Richard, you mean?” 

“What? Yes, Richard.” He empha- 
sized the name scathingly. “When they 
were visiting here he said my eye 
couldn’t be cured.” He laughed even 
more scathingly. ‘Why, I cured it my- 
self—exercising.”” He missed a shot, 
gathered up the balls carefully, and tried 
it ag umn. 

‘Do you ever have a black bar in one 
eye—sort of cuts into things?” he asked 
her, anxiously. 

Claire compressed her lips. She knew 
his eye could not be helped; that this 
talk of his was a sort of courageous 
blufhing of himself. 

“‘Sometimes,” she fibbed; “little indi- 
gestion or something. Everybody does.” 

““A black line that cuts so you see 
things sort of shoved crooked ?” 

Claire nodded easily. “Surely,” she 
said. 

Her father missed his shot again, and 
sighed ge ently. He looked very tired. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered. . . . “And 
my ear. Richard said he couldn’t do 
anything for that. Said I’d always be 
deaf in it. Cured that, too, myself. 
Exercise, rubbing. They can’t get me 
yet,” he muttered. 

Claire hastened the clearing-up proc- 


ess, that she might escape. That uneasy 
thing upon her consciousness for the last 
two years since the income of a com- 
fortable investment had suddenly ceased, 
now lulled, now rampant, seemed in full 
force to-day. In a moment he would be 
sure to ask her the one question she felt 
she could not bear. She scraped and 
sorted vigorously. No use. 

“Well,” said her father, “how ’re you 
getting on with your painting?” 

“Oh, well enough.” 

“Anyout?” Onexhibition, he meant, 
at a local shop that occasionally gave her 
place. ° 
“Not now.” 

“Pretty slow, eh?” 
“Art,” Claire explained, carefully, “‘is 
always slow, father.” 

“H’m,” he murmured, thoughtfully. 

“ Art,” Claire continued, “is not like 
business or your law-books. It’s a thing 
of moods. It has no hard-and-fast sys- 
tem _” 

*H’m,” murmured her father again. 

What was the use? thought Claire. It 
was beyond him. He’d never under- 
stand. She drew her easel into a corner 
and started briskly for the door. 

“Say, Claire,” her father’s voice 
stopped her. “I want to tell you some- 
thing. Come here — listen.” Claire 
turned reluctantly. “If you'd take 
those books I got for you—they cost me 
a lot, too; five, ten dollars—” 

Claire bit her lip. Here it came again. 
Stenography! How she hated the very 
word. He insinuated always, when the 
topic of her painting came up, that she 
study stenography. She, Claire Bryant, 
with her talents! 

“Just at night,” her father’s voice 
continued; “‘a few minutes or so. 
You, why ”’—his voice rose enthusias- 
tically—‘‘you’d make the finest stenog- 
rapher in the country. I[ know you 
would. You're quick. You're quicker 
than I. Why, you’d just sweep ’em. 
Say, some of those girls make eighty, a 
hundred, a month. And they’re nice 
girls, too. Pretty; happy—all coming 
out at lunch - time, laughing. Looks 
mighty nice to see ’em—’ 

“Can any one work harder than I do 
now?” There were tears in Claire’s 
voice. 

“But what comes of it, my girl?” 
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Claire forced back her tears. ‘“‘I’ve 
sold one, if that’s what you mean. Only 
last year.” It was true that some mis- 
guided neighbor, struck by the likeness 
of her own roof which had occurred in a 
little sketch of Claire’s, had given her 
ten dollars for it. 

“One,” said her father, thoughtfully, 
‘in how many years? Ten, twelve—” 

“But I’ve only really worked, father, 
these last two, since—”’ her voice broke. 

“Well, well, Claire,” said her father, 
“it’s only that I would like to feel—if 
anything happens to me—I’m an old 
man, Claire, after all—an old man.” 

“Don’t I work myself sick in this big 
house since we’ve given up the ser- 
vants?” cried Claire. “It’s just nothing 
but work.” 

Vout. CXXIX.—No. 772.—72 


He r father bent over the table. el 
do the best I can,” he said in a low 
voice, “the best—’’ He shook his head. 
It became confusing at times, this busi- 
ness of life. He missed his shot again, 
threw down his cue irascibly. He looked 
very old, very tired. Claire laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Well, well, Claire,” he said, “I'll do 
the best I can. Guess I will take a little 
nap.” He went over to a couch in the 
corner and in a moment was asleep. 

Claire went down-stairs. She heard 
her brother Ralph in his room. The 
downfall of the family fortunes, the 
failure of the big iron foundry for which 
her father had been attorney and in 
which he had invested most of his 
money, had snatched Ralph from a life 








ovis 
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of pleasant dalliance. At present he 
soli icited insurance. When he made as 
much sixty dollars a month he 


usually gay 


twenty to his 
toward his board. 
pation ot considered in 
the light of a stop-gap while he looked 
around. Sometimes he wished he had 
gone in for law, as his father had desired 

wished his university course had been 
less eclectic, less athletic. But the fu- 
ture had See med so secure. On the 
whole he felt rather a martyr to circum, 
stances. 

‘Mother getting dinner?” he cried as 
he saw Claire. ‘“‘Gee, I’m hungry!” 

*‘Mother’s not home yet. [| suppose 
I'll have to get it.”” Claire sighed. ‘And 
I’m tired out.” 

‘Painting, | suppose?” 

Claire turned at something in his tone. 

“Well, what of it?” she retorted, glar- 
ing at him. 

“Oh, nothing,” Ralph replied; “only 
it’s a pity you didn’t begin to work this 
way ten years ago instead of giving 
your time to all that society fol- de-rol. 
Think you'll ever do any thing with it? 

“It’s a pity,” said Claire, surveying 
him darkly, “‘you didn’t begin to think 
about a little work, yourself, a few years 
earlier. If | had gone through as much 
of father’s money as you— ” She paused 
significantly. “Insurance! ’ she added 
in depreciatory accents. “Think you'll 
ever do anything with it?” 

‘Don’t be silly,” said Ralph, lighting 
a cigarette; “that’s diffe rent— pr ictical. 
Big money in it somewhere.’ 

‘I'd do my work,” began Claire, 
proudly, “if | knew I’d never make any 
money at it. It isn’t money I’m after,” 
she said, with fine disdain. 

“It had better be,” said her brother. 
“Dad’s getting pretty old for work.” 

Claire hit the wall with her little 
clenched fist. “‘Oh, I’m so sick of this 
money talk,” she cried. “I hate it! 
Why do | have to hear it? Can’t I 
always go out and scrub?” 

Her brother grinned, regarding her 
as if she were a petulant child. He in- 
haled a few invigorating whiffs of nico- 
tine. ‘‘Well, anyhow,” he remarked, 


mother 
his present occu- 
his was to be 


“Dad said this morning, going down, 
that he thought sometimes he'd like to 
quit work.” 
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Claire’s eyes opened wide. She fix: 
her startled gaze on her broth 
“Father!” she cried. “ Stop wor 


Why, what did you say?” 

“Oh, | jollied him up. Told him 
was good for a long time yet.” 

“He wouldn’t be happy unless he w: 
working.” Claire’s voice was_ prot 
tant, decided; but her eyes were stil 
hxed on Ralph, startled, dubious. 

“Of course not, ” the latter agreed. 

“You can’t work all your life in a rot 
tine like his and then suddenly stop,’ 
said Claire. 

“Tt isn’t,” advanced her brother 
watching his delicate smoke-rings spread 
and disappear, “‘as if he were a man 
who'd ever gone around, enjoyed him 
self—” 

“Poor old father’s life is work,” 
emphasized. 

“Why, sure. He'd go to pieces lik: 
that.” Ralph snapped his fingers  il- 
lustratively. 

‘““Much better to keep his mind occu 
pied, isn’t it?” 

“Sure.” 

Claire gave a little sigh as of relief. 
“Besides,” she added, “if just a few 
hours at something that’s almost habit 
now will bring in—” 

“Exactly,” said Ralph. 


Claire 


“Of course, if anything really serious 


happened, there’d be us— 

“Of course.” 

“Well,” said Claire, “I'll go scratch 
up some dinner.” ‘The uneasy thing on 
her consciousness seemed to be set at 
rest for the time. 


Meanwhile the old man in the attic 
slept like a child for half an hour, and 
then woke abruptly. It was some time 
before he could get his bearings. How 
tired he had been! How tired a littl 
work made him now! Those leg: il forms, 
whose revision they were pressing him 
to finish this week, had become strangely 
confused for a while to-day. That would 
never do. He had cured that eye trouble, 
that ear trouble, and the swelling about 
his knuckles. He leaned on his elbow 
and examined his knotted old hands. 
Still slightly visible but undoubtedly go- 


ing down, he assured himself. This 
occasional mental confusion—well, he’d 
cure that as he was curing the rest. He’d 
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ve none of doctors—or their bills. His 

ze wandered through the open atti 
indow to Claire’s marine view 

The sea! How, as a boy, he had loved 

sea! Knocked about on it under 

uny skies. It would be a_ pleasant 
ning to live close by the sea In a little 
place where it wouldn’t cost much, just 

e and Ella. No more hurry, confusion, 
lose-shut office, bills to be met, interest 
» be paid, constant driving need for 
money. He gazed wistfull out toward 
the bay How different this old age 
ff his from the unharried lot he had 
planned! 

‘Father!’ 

He listened. Had some one called? 

‘Father! Why don’t you answer?” 

“Here,” he said, suddenly. 

7 l’y e calle d and ( alle d 
It was Claire’s voice laden 
\ ith the sense of injury 
“Dinner’s ready. I had to 
come all the way up.” 

* Allright. Don’t be cross 
Your mother home?” 

“Vea” 

‘Your mother home, 
Claire?” 

“1 said yes, father,” Claire 
shouted. 

“Well,” said her father, 
“vou needn’t shout. You 
mumble your words so no one 
can hear you. Sounds like 
French.” 

7 Yh, dear,” said Claire to 
her brother, “‘he’s getting 
deaf.” 

“Sure,” replied Ralph, ab- 
sently; “he’s failing.” 

Ella, his wife, was already 
seated at the dinner-table; 
she was many years younger 
than her husband. 

She smiled as she glanced 
up at his entrance. “Father's 
been asleep,” she said; “look 
at his hair.” 

He remembered, then, that 
he had asked for her and that 
she had not been there. He 
feit a little piqued, and de- 
termined to show it. He did 
not look at her, that he might 
keep up his disapproval. 

“TI saw such an interest- 








ing moving-picture to-day, John,” said 


his wife, her sweet eves on him; “1 
wished SO) much that you were with 
eat ig 

No, he wouldn’t look at her. He had 
wanted her and she wasn’t there.  In- 


stead, he turned to Claire 

“What is this stuff?” he inquired, jab- 
bing it with his spoon 

‘Stewed celery, father. Don’t you 
like it?” 

‘‘ Anything's good enough,” he replied, 
gloomily. 


‘John,’ continued his wife, ‘“‘you 
would have enjoyed those pictures. A 
cattery. You know how you love cats. 
One just like Lazarus, too, but not 
nearly so bright.” 


BEHINI IM, STE FOR STEP, TROTTED LAZARUS 
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he re marke d, gene rally ’ 
**how people can atte nd those places. 
Bad aul silly Neg Sull he would not look 
at her. 

“The Solace of the Humble, father; 
of the Ce nee | Pe yor,” Inte rpolated Claire 

but he did not hear her. 

‘*I’m sure you would have loved this 
one, John dear,” came her mother’s gen- 
tle voice. 

Che epithet, the emphasis of tender- 
ness in her voice, which he never failed 
to he ar, me Ite d his little pique. He had 
a hard time to hold back the tears from 
his eves. Indeed, he was but a weak old 
man, he told himself, to be so cross with 


one so lovely, SO good a wite, SO good a 


**1 don’t see,” 
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mother. It was this weight of worry for 
the future, he thought, always pressing 
pressing. He broke bread silently int 
his milk. 

“Will you clear off, mother?” he heard 
Claire say. “‘Harold’s coming to-night.’ 

Harold? Who was Harold? 

“Oh—that young squirt with th 
small head?” he asked. 

Claire stared at her father, moved be 
tween indignation and pity for his failing 
judgment. 

‘*Father means,” said her mother, 
soothingly, “compared with his own 
head. You're such a large man, John, 
you can't expect everybody to come up 
to you. 

It occurred to him that 

Harold was of growing 

frequency in the family. 

ee Another of Claire’s possi- 


= bilities. | hey came; they 


went. Whose fault, then 
going, he never clearly 
understood. He thought 
that, so far, they had 
been a rather poor lot. 
The possibility of Claire’s 
marriage aroused min- 
gled emotions. In plan- 
ning the future he had 
rathercounted on Claire’s 
being married, as her el- 
der sister Marion had 
been—long before this. 
It was a relief to know 
that Marion was pro 
vided for. But when you 
thought about it, wa 
she? Her husband was 
a physician, exposed to 
a constant stream ot 
germs, and they lived in 
that dangerous Middl 
West tornadoes, floods 
all about them. Stenog- 
raphy was so much safer. 
Why wouldn’t the girls 
see it? 

After dinner, he would 
have preferred playing 
billiards in the attic by 
himself, but they might 
not like it if he didn’t 
appear as they gathered 
about this latest of 
Claire’s suitors in the liv- 




















ing-room. It wasn’t because he didn’t 
hear so well that he shunned hospitali- 
ties. He had cured that quite but 
their talk was so puerile. It got so tat 
wwav. He sat in the midst of them, but 
it was as if they were an alien group, 
opposed. Ella, the bridging link, halted 
them now and then and brought him 
into it. Very foolish, he thought them. 
Occasionally a chance word of mining o1 
law or politics engaged him, and he 
would plunge in and take the floor from 
them. Then he found them intelligent, 
good company. And suddenly, in the 
midst, he lost interest, grew tired, and 
hunted for his cat. 

He soon walked by them again, intent 
on the plate of chopped liver in his hand, 
giving Harold a non-committal good 
night. Behind him, step for step, tail 
erect, trotted his solemn old vellow cat, 
Lazarus, alert for his approaching din- 
ner. Up the staircase they passed, two 
old chums. 

Claire would have scorned the idea of 
marrying for any reason but love, yet 
Harold in the capacity of a provider was 
strangely accelerating to her affections. 

Art that month went to the nether- 
most corner, and clothes took its place. 
Harold of the small head had won. 

It seemed, on the whole, the best 
thing Claire could do; but, if anything, 
it rather complicated matters financially. 
Art had been harmless, if unfruitful. 
Clothes demanded a second mortgage on 
the house. Claire had protested feebly. 
Her father himself thought it a foolish 
thing to do, but Ella had said it must 
be done. In prosperous days Marion 
had had it, and Claire must have it now, 
onasmaller scale. Ella knew. Ella was 
the refuge for all things—except this 
need of money. 

lhe need of nearly seventy years 
yes, seventy; had he not worked his way 
from a baby of seven? When had it not 
driven him? Sitting in his dark office 
for he had taken a cheaper one since he 
had kept only his writing to do—he 
brooded. Money; that was life. Just 
getting money. Where didit go? Why? 
Where had it gone, the money, the 
quantities of money acquired in all these 
vears that he had worked. For Them. 
Always for Them. He had had food, 
clothes, shelter out of it—that was all. 
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His pen cramped his fingers so that he 
had to stop frequently and rub them; 
his eyesight blurred sometimes to dizzi- 
ness. It was a warning that appalled. 
But his contract had always to be ful- 
filled: so many forms every month to 
be made or re vised 

But perhaps, after Claire was mar- 
ried, the pressure would be relieved a 
bit, in spite of the added interest on this 
new mortgage. In a little while they 
might arrange, he and Ella, to sell the 
house, pay off the debts, give up work, 
and take that little place by the sea. 
They would have a garden and the 
billiard-table and the cat; the children 
would come sometimes and Visit them. 

Vague his dreams, but restful. 
Meanwhile he must keep strong. He 
must conquer these dizzy spells. 

“Ever feel dizzy?” he asked Claire at 
breakfast. She was about to make the 
contemptuous denial of healthy youth 
when something wistful in his tone made 
her look up. He was regarding her ear- 
nestly, hopefully. 

“Often,” she said, promptly. 

‘You ever?” he turned to Ralph. 

Ralph glanced at his sister. “Sure,” 
he replied; “‘yes sir.” The old man felt 
relieved. If youth grew weak and dizzy 
sometimes it was not necessarily a symp- 
tom of failing age. 

“Tt’s bread that does it,” he an- 
nounced. ‘Eat toast, as | am going to 
do, and you'll never have it. Bread ’ll 
get you all, in time.” Somehow this 
simple solution put new spirit into him 
that day. 

‘Not many men of my age can go up 

hill as I do,” he said to his wife and 
daughter. He had felt, of late, that that 
morning’s walk uphill to the cars rather 
got him. ‘Watch me and see.” 

Claire, in the ardent pursuit of clothes 
from dawn till dark, sighed and glanced 
reluctantly from the window. Her 
father, his shoulders squared, head up, 
eyes to the front, took the hill with alert, 
springing steps and disappeared over it 
triumphantly. 

“Did I stoop?” he asked that night 
at dinner. ‘Did I creak and bend and 
groan?” He made Ralph feel his muscle. 
He spread his stiff hand. 

“Remember the swelling of my fin- 
gers?” he said. “All gone!” 
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Claire was married at home with only 
the family about her—except Marion, 
who lived too far away, whose baby was 
cco young to leave. Claire had said her 
last good-byes, one foot already on the 
step of their taxicab, when she looked 
about again and saw her father. He 
stood on the lowest stair, by himself, 
gazing sadly after her. It was as if she 
saw him suddenly for the first time—an 
old, old man, apart. She ran back. She 
threw her arms about him. He held her 
close. 

“Father,” she cried, tears in her eyes, 
her voice, “I do appreciate. I do! I 
do!” 

“Well, well. You're a good girl, 
Claire. A good girl,” he repeated. How 
had he ever thought her a little hard! 
Harold came and led her away again. 
Her face broke into smiles. 

“T’ll write often,” she called, and was 
gone. 

“A good girl, a good girl,” her father 
repeated. “Well, umph.” He turned 
slowly, uncertainly, back to the house. 
Ella came down to him and slipped her 
hand through his arm. “ You’ve been a 
good mother,” he said. “I’m glad it’s 
not you.” ‘They all laughed at that. 

He went down to his office. It had 
never seemed so dark, so oppressive. 
He fumbled about until he found the 
light switch. They had left him a new 
lot of laws to be got into shape. They 
seemed formidable, endless. He started 
to look through them and then he put 
them down with a sigh. He felt he 
would be glad to see no more of them. 

Surely they could manage on less now, 
he and Ella. Ralph would have to be a 
bit more self-supporting. It wouldn't 
hurt him. Poor Ella! She would be 
feeling sad. He’d go home. He'd bring 
her something. Chocolates? No, they 
were bad for her—though it was pleasant 
to buy them from that little candy girl 
at Maskey’s who always made him say 
such clever things. A street vender ac- 
costed him with a box of strawberries. 
The very thing! ‘The gentle Italian 
charged him twice what Ella would have 
paid at her fruit-market, and half were 
green and had to be stewed, while the 
other half had to be thrown away; but 
Ella divined the motive. 

At dinner that night she herself sat 


in Claire’s place, so they should not sex 
it empty. And afterward the three of 
them lingered about the tire, talking of 
Claire and of how beautiful she had 
looked. Ella praised the promise of her 
new son-in-law. Her husband was in- 
clined to show her her error, recall to her 
the size of his head, his wrong idea of 
billiards; but he remembered that Ella 
needed humoring that night. Ralph, 
smoking innumerable cigarettes, stared 
into the fire. He missed Claire, but he 
had troubles of his own. 

“*How’s business?” asked his father. 

A shadow of annoyance flitted over 
Ralph’s face. 

“All right,”’ he said, shortly. 

“All right?” his father echoed, cheer- 
fully. He had a notion of broaching, 
this evening, the subject of his own Te- 
tirement. “Then it’s increasing, eh?’ 

Ralph threw the end of his cigarette 
into the fire and got up with a meaning- 
ful glance at his mother. 

“Te’s all right,” he said, 
confounde d routine. I’m getting sort of 
stale at it. By the way, I’m taking a 
vacation these next two or three weeks. 
Fleming’s asked me to go hunting with 
him. Think I'll go. I haven’t had 
change in nearly two years.” 

“That will be fine,” said his mother. 
His father said nothing. 

“Well, good night, mother; I’m going 
up.” He stooped to kiss her as he 
passed. ‘‘Good night, dad; I'll send 
you some venison.” 

*“H’m, thanks,” 
dryly. 
boy,” 


but it’s a 


his father grunted, 

He did not eat venison. “‘ Poor 
he murmured with traces of satire, 
as his son disappeared—‘‘not for two 
years!” 

‘John dear, you must remember,” 
said his wife, gently, “he’s always lived 
such a free life.” 

“Well, well,” he said, absently. His 
memory refused to go back over the 
years since he had had a vacation. Ter, 
twenty, thirty—he couldn’t remember 
unless you counted that trip to Van- 
couver for the old bank in—when was 
it? But his wife was speaking. 

“*R; ulph gets so discouraged. He needs 
more time, money. He’’—she hesitated, 
endeavoring to present Ralph’s case at 
its best 


says, for a few months.” 


“he'd really like to lay off, he 
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‘| 1\ off ?”’ repe ated the old man, 
looking uncomprehendingly at her. 

‘‘He says work of the sort he’s doing 
now he can get any time; but he wants 


to study some more here at home for a 
while, and take some university work 
that is. if you don’t mind. I told him, 
of course, / didn’t, and | was sure you 
wouldn't.” 

** More college?” said her husband, 
frowning. ‘‘Hasn’t he had enough col- 
lege?” lo the self-educated old man 


ao 


his son had had a formidable career of 


learning. ‘‘ What good has it done him 
so far that he want’s more?” 

“Tt’s something to do with mining. 
He wants to get at the engineering part. 
(his young Fleming wants him to go in 
with him on some claims in Nevada in 
the spring. Ralph says it will save them 


an engineer if he can study this win- 
ter—’ She paused; her husband was 
gazing far before him. Mining! Uni- 
versity for mining! 

“Te isn’t as if Ralph were lazy, 
John—”’ 


Oh no: but wasn’t something wrong? 


How old was Ralph? Forty, thirty, 
twenty f 
‘John, you know he’s twenty-six.” 
Twenty-six? Why, at twenty-six 


why, he had been in the thick of things 
fighting his way, stumping the state, 
district attorney, in the thick. And by 
himself; no father to fall back upon; no 
college education—just fight, fight. It 
was too much for him. 

‘““Well,”’ he said, “the boy’s got to 
have his chance, | suppose.” 

‘Especially since Claire’s gone, John, 














1 SORRY THAT'S GOT TO 


I can manage closer. Ralph says if his 
mine comes out it’s sure to be a big 
thing.” here was a gleam of anticipa- 
tion in hereyes. ‘Though I don’t count 
on it much, do you?” she added. 

“*No,” said the old man, absently. He 
was thinking of his little restful dream 
slipping by again. 

While Ralph was still recuperating on 
his hunting trip, they had word from 
Marion that her husband was dead. The 
physician had failed to heal himself. 

The physician had failed, furthermore, 
it seemed, to provide for his little fam- 
ily’s future. 

It was terrible to think of: Marion 
alone, unprotected, with two babies— 
one of them so little. She must come 
home to a protector. 





SEE ME THROUGH THE MONTH 


Her father could hardly await her 
coming. The thought of things hap- 
pening to her on the way haunted him 
by day and night. Marion, his first 
child, who had alway S seemed closest to 
him; Marion in distress! What a baby 
she had been, what a romping father’s 
baby!” 

He came home early from the office 
those days when they awaited Marion 
and he rummaged among the storage of 
the basement—secretly, for fear Ella 
might protest. Each day he uncovered 
some new treasure. 

There was the mahogany crib-bed- 
that should be set up for little Richard; 
and the big doll with the real hair- 
when the baby was older she'd like that; 
and the rocking-horse of Ralph’s; odds 
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nd ends of dolls whose rubber joints 
? ere relaxed and wobbly; funny little 
remnants of shoes, tea-sets, 
el-sets, laid away in tiny trunks. He 
aced them in the big sunny front 
mm her mother was preparing for 


iresses, 


waste 


(Deis bd 


ut them in the attic,” begged Ella, 
te ) was trying to fix the room prettily 
he r. 
No. They must be just there, in that 
spot, to greet her. To him 
those old toys were the most beautiful 
things in the house. 
And Marion, their beautiful, sad, worn 
: \larion, when she came, had given one 
ok around and understood. 
‘Father!’ she cried with misty eyes, 
‘nobody but father could have done it 
st that way!’ And he showed them 
nmediately how the mahogany rocker 
is to be used; 


' rticular 


iid have solved its mysterious pur- 
se. The baby took to it at once. It 
as a baby that never disappointed. 
‘But if you think, darlings,” Marion 
1 said, “that I’m going to collapse on 
u and mother here—” 
‘There’ 's enough. There’s 
10ugh — 
"Te a little while,” 
“till Ll catch my breath. It all came so 
ddenly. Another year and Richard 
would have had everything in order—” 
She put her head down into her mother’s 
houlder. Sudc lenly she raised it with 
little smile. “ Perhaps I’ ll have to take 


always 





said Marion, 


er up your famous stenography, father.” 
p- [he old man looked up; his eyes lighted. 
im lt was a trumpet-call to an old ambition 
‘St scorned. 
to “Do it!’ he cried with enthusiasm. 
») “Do it! Wait a minute.” He trotted 
rs briskly up to the attic and came down 
with an armful of dusty books which he 
ce F tumbled into Marion’s lap. 
mn “See. Here they are. Finest books 
of in the world. You'll get everything you 
la want to know right here. Study a little 
ed every day. I got ’em for Claire, but she 
wouldn’t listen to me. She’s obstinate. 
; You! Why, you’d learn it in no time! 
d; You'd beat ’em all. You’d be better 
- than Claire—you’re quicker—” 
4 “Now, father—” 
ds 


“Yes, you are. Quicker, brighter. In 
a little while you could get forty, sixty, 
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as if nobody but himself 
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maybe a hundred dollars.”” He laughed 
triumphantly. “Begin right away.” 

“Oh, father, Marion’s tired. She must 
rest a little.” 

“Just let me get a little settled first, 
father dear,” said Marion, “and then— 
| do believe,” she meditated, it’s the 
best plan.” 

“Of course it is,” cried her father. He 
went to his own work exhilarated. 

Days, weeks slipped by. Little Dick 
found grandfather's sailor- knots de- 
lightfully droll, found him wonderfully 
to be relied upon in the matter of sur- 
reptitious gumdrops. Some altercation 
there was in reg: ird to Lazarus, the 
cat, concerning his tail and his peace, 
but this was finally adjusted. Some- 
times they disturbed one’s naps, the 
babies, but, on the other hand, it re- 
quired 1 no nerve-wracking feat of con- 
centration to follow their discourse. 
Days, weeks slipped by; they all agreed 
that father was failing, but that it was 
remarkable the way he kept up. 

In the mornings Ralph went over to 
the university and took his mining 
course. In the afternoons he studied or 
picked up a bit of insurance. Evenings 
he devoted to pleasure. When the time 
came to open up their claim he had, of 
course, no money. Fleming was finan- 
cing the affair, but there were other ex- 
penses—the going, the hundred inciden- 
tals. He went to his father’s office. The 
old man raised his head from the papers 
before him and pushed up his green 
eye-shade. It was a moment before he 
recognized his son. 

“1 hate to ask it, dad,” 
tated. It was true that he did. He sel- 
dom went to his father’s office, and 
to-day, in the excitement of his own 
approaching venture, the dashing as- 
sault of fortune he was about to make, 
the old man’s patient plodding, shut up 
in his little room, seemed not to be 
borne. How had his father ever borne 
it? After all, did he not lack spirit to 
have done so? Poor dad! 

**How much do you want?” 
fathe r, slowly. 

“If you oalt let me have seventy- 
five ...” Ralph hesitated. “Fifty, 
even, would help. I do hate to do this, 
but, after all, father, it’s a great chance. 
It will probably make us all in the end.” 


Ralph hesi- 


asked his 
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When he said, “us all” so inclusively, 
it gave Ralph a feeling of generosity 
and responsibility, as if he paid back 
paternal care and shouldered the whole 
family, to boot. 

His father drew out a flat old purse 
and opened it. He turned out the two 
small gold coins it contained into the 
palm of his unsteady hand. Then he 
put them back. 

“You see, my boy . I’m sorry. 
That’s got to see me through the month. 
And I can’t rob your mother and sister 
and the babies.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” murmured 
Ralph, “I only thought—” 

“Next month, perhaps,” said his 
father. “‘We can let some of the bills 
go over.” He ran his hand over his 
head; it felt heavy, confused. 

Ralph shook his head and turned tow- 
ard the door. “Must have it now, 
dad. But that’s all right. Maybe I can 
borrow it.” 

“You're going the wrong way,” cried 
his father, suddenly, vehemently. “ You 
always have been, sir. Get something 
steady and stick to it.” 

Ralph shook his head again. “I’m 
not made for small plodding. I’m going 
after it big.” 

“You’re obstinate, sir.” 
anger shook the old man. “You take no 
advice. Haven't | been through it all? 
Don’t I know—” His hands trembled, 
he scowled terribly. 

Ralph looked back at him and said, 
gently: 

‘I know better even than you, father, 
what I can do. ‘This is a big thing.” He 
was conscious of his own superior clarity. 

His father pointed a shaking finger 
at him, furiously, face suntan “Get 
out of here, get out!” he cried. 

Ralph, conscious of remarkable self- 
control, departed. 

The old man’s ferocious scowl died 
gradually away. He began to cry 
nervously. He felt harassed, driven, 
pressed from a hundred quarters. He 
picked at his pen, but his fingers could 
not grasp it. He sat there a long time, 
motionless. 

Suddenly his head seemed clearer. 
What had he done? Something was 
wrong. Oh yes. Yes. He had told 
Ralph, his son, to “get out.” Ralph had 


A nervous 


wanted money for his work and he had 
told him to “get out.” Ralph wanted 
money. He fumbled for his shabby lit- 
tle purse and looked at it. How could 
he live cheaper? He couldn’t. What 
could he give up? He drew out his 
watch and looked at it. It was a mas- 
sive watch, the heavy gold case engraved 
as a gift from some of his colleagues in 
the legislature forty years before. A 
bauble. A man as hard up as he with 
such a watch! 

When Ralph entered his home that 
evening, he met his father coming down 
the hall. Ralph drew aside for him to 
pass, looking at him dubiously. His 
father’s step, manner, was hurried. 

“Sorry about that money, my boy,” 
he said as he passed. 

“All right, father. I know I had no 
business to bother you. I'll manage 
some way.” 

“Too bad,” said his father, and, cough- 
ing gently, he attempted a few weak 
nonchalant bars of Dinah and the cup 
of cold poison, as he went on down the 
stairs. 

Ralph glanced after him, meditatively. 
There was something unnatural in his 
father’s manner. He heard his mother 
calling them to dinner. 

“In a minute,” he answered, and, still 
obsessed by his father’s strangeness, he 
went into his room to brush his hair. 
As he picked up his brushes, there rolled 
from one of them, thudding magnifi- 
cently down onto the dresser, four shin- 
ing twenties. 

“By Heaven!’ muttered Ralph 
through clenched teeth, “I'll make good. 
I'll pay it back to him with a million 
’ll—” If wishes were horses, Ralph 
would. 


Ralph was in Nevada when all his 
father’s dizziness and incoherences cul- 
minated in an acute attack of illness. 
Days of pain, of fever, then days of 
strange peace and the realization that 
they were well, moving about him. 

They came, they went, they cared for 
him. They stood by his bedside looking 
very tenderly down at him. Marion was 


there, Ella—above all, Ella—the baby, 
little Richard, coming very gently to 
hold up a toy; Lazarus, the cat; Claire, 
youth, 


glowing with health, 


sweet- 
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n do, mother, you know—” 


mph over age and illness. 


nted, bending over him, murmuring 

learments, and adding to her mother 

ly, not too assertively, “Anything I 

conscious, 

while, of the responsibility of set- 
her own luxurious little home: of 

varian cream awaiting to ensnare 
rold that night; of a captivating tea- 
n, just achieved. 

‘Dear father, he ought to give up 
k now, surely.”” Very clear and em- 
was Claire on the point of father’s 

ng no more. 
| know,” said her mother, vaguely. 
rion turned away. She was busy 

h mutton broth and gruels since the 

had gone. 

‘Good girl, Claire,” he thought. “ All 
n. Best women in the world. And 
old; his head was small—but he was 
od provider. He wished Ralph were 
e; but Ralph had to have his chance. 
trange days of peace, and then back 

life. Scorn for the doctor increasing 

h his strength. But he had to admit 

sickness had struck him down, for 
He was a little apologetic for hav- 
given them so much trouble. 

Bills! Doctor, nurse, medicine—but 
would not worry. He would take 
ter care of himself. An asse t, that. 

Slow business, that first morning, go- 
down again. But a little triumph, 
its way. The very going was a tri- 

Then the 

vator-boy was so glad to see him, and 
(girl who sometimes copied for him; 

best of all, a pile of forms waiting 
iy He was an old, old man, but 


is special work was still the best. 
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He was weak now, but he would be 
strong again. He would go slowly, care- 
fully, hoarding his strength. He must 
last, anyhow, until Marion was on her 
feet again. Rest! Idling by the sea! 
Impulse of foolish youth! Work was 
best, and the love and tenderness he had 


at home. 

“You’re sure you're able?”  Ella’s 
eyes, anxious, W atchful, followed him in 
the morning. “We can manage, some- 
how _” 

Able! While they needed him, while 
there was work for him to do, while he 
could think, see, could guide a pen! 

Sometimes at the windows of her big, 
sunny front room, Marion held up the 
baby and made it wave, pudgily, to 
grandfather, starting up the hill to his 
office, and little Richard escorted him 
to the curb and learned to feed the 
sparrows gently with him. Then, until 
he was out of sight, and sometimes 
longer, grandfather held up his head and 
pushed his shoulders back and tramped 
bravely up the hill. And at the top, 
without turning, he would wave his hand 
behind his back. Little Richard always 
waited for that subtle salute. 

Whenever Marion watched him so, 
she dashed the mist from her eyes and 
applied herself passionately to the ste- 
nography books—so long as the baby 
would let her. 

And so every morning, still, he went 
forth to help the law grow simpler, 
clearer, more beautiful; every morning, 
still, he buckled the armor about his 


gallant old frame and went forth, a 
shield between Them and the world. 

















A Rebellious 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY 
MRS. CISSY BEALE and 


) her daughter Cecily sat 


Fs wdc bewitching 
S apartment, in which 
pale- gray paper and 
5 fo, pale-gray draperies 
formed an effective background for the 
rosewood furniture and the French mir- 
rors and tapestried screens. 

Between the two women was a bas- 
sinet and a baby. 

“You act,” said Cecily, “ 
were sorry about—the baby.” 

Her mother, who lay stretched at ease 
on a pillowed couch, shook her head. 

“I’m not sorry about the baby—she’s 
a darling—but you needn’t think I’m 
going to be called ‘grandmother,’ Cecily. 
A grandmother is a person who settles 
down. I don’t expect to settle down. 
My life has been hard. I struggled and 
strove through all those awful years 
after your father—left me. 1 educated 
you and Bob. And now you’ve both 
married well, and I’ve a bit of money 
ahead from my little book. For the 
first time in my life I can have leisure 
and pretty clothes; for the first time 
in my life I feel young; and then, abso- 
lutely without warning, you come back 
from Europe with your beautiful Sur- 
prise, and expect me to live up to it—” 

“Oh no!” Cecily protested. 

“Yes, you do,” insisted little Mrs. 
Beale. She sat up and gazed at her 
daughter accusingly. With the lace of 
her boudoir cap framing her small, fair 
face, she looked really young—as young 
almost as the demure Cecily, who, in 
less coquettish garb, was taking her new 
motherhood very seriously. 

“Yes, you do,” Mrs. Beale repeated. 
“IT know just what you expect of me. 
You expect me to put on black velvet 
and old lace and diamonds. I| sha’n’t 
dare to show you my new afternoon 
frock —it’ s red, Cecily, geranium red; I 
sha’n’t dare to wear even the tiniest slit 





as if you 


Grandmother 


in my skirts; I sha’n’t dare to wear a 
Bulgarian sash or a Russian blouse, or a 
low neck — without expecting to hear 
some one say, disapprovingly, ‘And 
she’s a grandmother!’”’ She paused, and 
Cecily broke in tumultuously: 

“— should think you’d be proud of— 
the baby.’ 

“No, I’m not proud.” Mrs. Beale 
thrust her toes into a pair of silver- 
embroidered Turkish slippers and stood 
up. “I’m not proud just at this mo- 
ment, Cecily. You see—there’s Valen- 
tine Landry.” 

*Mother—!” 

“Now please don’t say it that way, 
Cecily. He’s half in love with me, and 
I’m beginning to like him aw fully. I’ve 
never had a bit of romance in my life. 
I married your father when I was too 
young to know my own mind, and he was 
much older than I. Then came the 
years of struggle after he went away. 
. . - | was a good wife and a good 
mother. I worshiped you and Bob, and 
I gave my youth for you. I never 
thought of any other man while your 
father lived, even though he did not 
belong to me. And now he is dead. 
You'll never know—I hope you may 
never know—what drudgery means as | 
have known it. [I’ve written my poor 
little screeds when I was half-dead with 
fatigue; I’ve been out in cold and rain 
to get news; I’ve interviewed all sorts of 
people when I’ve hated them and hated 
the work. And if now I want to have 
my little fling, why not? Everybody 
effervesces some time. This is my mo- 
ment—and you can’t expect me to spoil 
it by playing the devoted grandmother.” 

The baby was wailing, a little hungry 
call, which made her mother take her up 
and say, hastily: “It’s time to feed her. 
You won’t mind, mother?” 

“Yes, I do mind,” said the little lady. 
“T don’t like that Madonna effect, with 
the baby in your arms. It makes me 


feel horribly frivolous and worldly, 
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But it doesn’t change my mind 


Ce chy. 


” 


a bit. 
After a pause, the Madonna-creature 
asked, ‘Who is Valentine Landry?” 

Mrs. Beale had her saucy little cap 
off. and was brushing out her thin, light 
locks in which the gray showed slightly. 
But she stopped long enough to explain. 
“He isn’t half as sentimental as his 
name. I met him in Chicago at the 
Warburtons’, just before 1 made a suc- 
cess of my book. I was very tired, and 
he cheered me a lot. He’s from Denver, 
and he made his money in mines. He 
hasn’t married, because he hasn’t had 
time. We’re awfully good friends, but 
he doesn’t know my age. He knows 
that | have a daughter, but not a grand- 
daughter. He thinks of me as a young 
woman—not as a grandmother-creature 
in black silk and mitts—”’ 

“* Mother! nobody expects you to wear 
black silk and mitts—” 

“Well, you expect me to have a black- 
silk-and-mitt mind. You know you are 
thinking this very minute that there is 
no idiot like an old one—Cecily—” 

The girl flushed. “I don’t think you 
are quite kind, mother.” 

Mrs. Beale laughed and forgot to be 
cynical. “I know what you'd like to 
have me, dearie, but this is my moment 
of emancipation.” She crossed the room 
and looked down at the tiny bit of hu- 
manity curled like a kitten in the curve 
of her daughter’s arm. ‘“i’m not going 
to be your grandmother, yet, midget,” 
she announced, with decision. ‘Then, 
“Cecily, 1 think when she’s old enough 
I shall have her call me—Cupid—” 

And laughing in the face of her daugh- 
ters horrifed protest, the mutinous 
grandparent retired precipitately to her 
own room. 

Chree hours later, Mrs. Cissy Beale 
went forth to conquer, gowned in a 
restaurant frock of shadow lace topped 
by a black tulle hat. 

Valentine Landry, greeting her in 
Cecily’s white-and-gold drawing-room, 
was breezy and radiant. ‘‘You’re as 
lovely as ever,” he said, as he took her 
hand; “perhaps a bit lovelier because 
you are glad to see me.” 

‘lam glad,” she assured him; “and it 
is so nice to have you come before the 
summer is at an end. We can have a 
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ride and 


out into Westchester, 
back by daylight to dinner.” 

‘And no chaperons?” 

“No.” She was looking up at him a 
little wistfully. “‘We know each other 
too well to have to drag in a lot of peo- 
ple, don’t we? It is the men whom 
women trust with whom they go alone.” 

He met her glance gravely. ‘Do you 
know,” he said, “that you have the 
sweetest way of putting things? A man 
simply has to come up to your expecta- 
tions. He’d as soon think of disappoint- 
ing a baby as of disappointing you.” 

His selection of a simile was unfortu- 
nate. Mrs. Beale’s eyes became fixed 
upon a refractory button of her glove. 

“Please help me,” she said; “your 
fingers are stronger,” and as he bent 
above her hand she forgot the baby, for- 
got her new estate, forgot everything ex- 
cept the joy she felt at having his smooth 
gray head so close to her own. 

When he had her safely beside him in 
his big car he asked, “‘ What made you 
run away from me in Chicago?” 

**My daughter came home from Eu- 
rope.” 

“T can’t quite think of you with a 
grown daughter.” 

“Cecily’s a darling.” 
voice held no enthusiasm. 

Landry, noting her tone, looked faint- 
ly surprised. ‘‘You and she must have 
great good times together.” 

“Oh yes—” 

Mrs. Beale wished that he wouldn’t 
talk about Cecily. Cecily had married 
before good times were possible. They 
had never played together—she and the 
little daughter for whom she had toiled 
and sacrificed. 

Landry’s voice 
meditations: “I 
Cex ily Ms 

Mrs. Beale switched him away from 
the topic expeditiously. He should not 
see her as yet in the bosom of her family. 
He should not. He should not see Cecily 
with her air of mature motherliness. He 
should not see Victor, Cecily’s husband, 
who was ten years older than Cecily and 
only ten years younger than herself. He 
should not hear her big son Bob call her 
“Grandma.” He should not gaze upon 
the pretty deference of Bob’s little wife 
toward the queen-dowager! 


come 


Mrs. 


Beale’s 


her 
meet 


broke in 
should 


upon 
like to 
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Dining later opposite Landry in a 
great golden palace, Cissy seemed like 
some gay tropical bird. In her new and 
lovely clothes she was very pretty, very 
witty, almost girlishly charming. Yet 
Landry was conscious of a vague feeling 
of disappointment. She had been more 
serenely satisfying in Chicago—not so 
brilliantly hard, not so persistently viva- 
cious. How could he know that the 
change was one of desperation? Cissy, 
as grandmother, felt that she must 
prove, even to herself, that she was not 
yet a back number. 

With this rift in the lute of their bud- 
ding romance, they ate and drank and 
went to the play and had what might 
otherwise have been an enchanted ride 
home in the moonlight. But when Lan- 
dry said “Good night” Cissy felt the 
loss of something in his manner. His 
greeting that afternoon had had in it 
something almost of tenderness; his 
farewell was commonplace and slightly 
constrained. 

As Mrs. Beale went through the dimly 
lighted hall to her room, she met Cecily 
in a flowing garment, pacing back and 
forth with the baby in her arms. 

“She isn’t well,” Cecily whispered, as 
the little lady in the lace frock ques- 
tioned her. “I don’t know whether I 
ought to call a doctor or not.” 

Mrs. Beale poked the tiny mite with 
an expert finger. “‘I’ll give her a drink 
of hot water with a drop of peppermint 
in it,”’ she said, “‘as soon as I get my hat 
off, and you'd better go back to bed, 
Cecily; you aren’t well enough to worry 
with her.” 

Cecily looked relieved. “I was wor- 
ried,” she confessed. “It’s nurse’s night 
out and Victor had to go to a board 
meeting unexpectedly—and with you 
away —I lost my nerve. It seemed 
dreadful to be alone, mother.” 

Mrs. Beale knew how dreadful it was. 
She had carried the wailing Cecily in 
her arms night after night in the weeks 
which followed the crushing knowledge 
of her husband’s infidelity. But she 
had carried a heavier burden than the 
child—the burden of poverty, of deser- 
tion, of an unknown future. 

But these things were not to be voiced. 
“You go to bed, Cecily,” she said. “T’ll 
look after her.” 
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Walking the floor later with the baby 
in her arms, Mrs. Beale’s mind was on 
Landry. “‘Heavens! if he could see me 
now!” was her shocked thought, as she 
stopped in front of a mirror to survey 
the picture she made. 

Her hair was down and the grayest 
lock of all showed plainly. She had dis- 
carded frills and furbelows and wore a 
warm gray wrapper. She looked nice 
and middle-aged, yet carried, withal, a 
subtile air of girlishness—would carry it, 
in spite of storm or stre ss, until the end, 
as the sign and seal of her undaunted 
spirit. 

The baby stirred in her arms, and 
again Mrs. Beale went back and forth, 
crooning the lullaby with which she had 
once put her own babies to bed. 

In the morning the baby was much 
better, but Mrs. Beale was haggard. 
She stayed in bed until eleven o'clock, 
however. Cecily, coming in at twelve, 
found her ready to go out. In response 
to an inquiry, Mrs. Beale spoke of a 
luncheon engagement with Valentine 
Landry. 

“Mother—are you going to marry 
him?” 

Cissy, studying the adjustment of her 
veil, confessed, ‘‘He hasn’t asked me.” 

“But he will—” 

Mrs. Beale shrugged her shoulders. 
“Who knows?” 

In the weeks which followed, the little 
lady was conscious that things were not 
drawing to a comfortable climax. By 
all the rules of the game, Landry should 
long ago have declared himself. But he 
seemed to be slipping more and more 
into the fatal rdéle of good friend and 
comrade. 

Cissy’s pride would not let her admit, 
even to herself, that she had failed to 
attract at the final moment. But there 
was something deeper than her pride in- 
volved, and she found her days restless 
and her nights sleepless. One night in 
the dense darkness she faced the truth 
relentlessly. ‘‘You’re in love, Cissy 
Beale,” she told herself, scornfully. 


*“You’re in love for the first time in your 
life—and you a—grandmother!” 

Then she turned over on her pillow, 
hid her face in its white warmth, 
cried as if her heart would break. 

In the mean time the baby drooped. 


and 
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Re, plier hatin? 


mother 
about that 
From 


consulted her 
thus it came 


worried, 


( ecily; 
yntinually. 
Irs. Beale lived a double life. 

noon until midnight she was of to-day 


martly gowned, girlish; from midnight 
ntil dawn she was of yesterday—wak- 
ing from her fitful slumbers at the first 
wailing note, presiding in gray gown and 
slippers over strange brews of catnip and 
of elderflower. 

Cecily’s doctor, being up-to-date, re- 
monstrated at this return to the primi- 
tive, but was forced to admit, after the 
baby had come triumphantly through a 
half-dozen critical attacks, that Cissy’s 

ck-to-grandma methods were effec- 


r 


It was on a morning following one of 


these struggles that Cissy said to her 
laughter, wearily, “‘I can’t escape it—” 
‘Escape what?” demanded Cecily, 


who, in the pale-gray bedroom was en- 

deavoring to observe the doctor’s injunc- 

tion to let the wailing baby stay in her 
assinet, instead of walking the 
ith her. 

“The black-silk-and-mitt 

| the depressed lady. 

“What has happened?’ 
manded. 

‘Nothing has happened,” responded 
her weary little mother, and refused to 
discuss the matter further. 

But to herself she was beginning to 
idmit that she had lost Landry. An 
hour later she had a telephone message 
from him. 

[ want you to go with me for 
ride together,” he 


” 


morrow. 


floor 
destiny, 


Cec ily de- 


a last 
said. “I leave to- 


Her voice showed her 
why this sudden de- 


‘To-morrow!”’ 
dismay. “But 
cision—” 

‘| have played long enough,” he said; 

business calls—’”’ 

As Mrs. Beale made ready for the ride 
she surveyed herself wistfully in her 
mirror. There were shadows under her 
and faint little lines toward the 
corners of her lips—it even seemed to her 
that her chin sagged. She had a sudden 
ense of revolt. at ] were young, 

ly young,” she thought, “he would 
not be roing away _? 

With this idea firmly fixed in her mind, 
she exerted herself to please him; and 
her little laugh made artificial music in 


eyes, 


, 
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his ears, her fixed smile wore upon his 
nerves, her staccato questions irritated 
him 


\gain they had dinner together, and 
as she sat opposite him, gorgeous and 
gay in her gown of geranium red, he 
beg: in to talk with her of her daughter. 

‘I’ve never met her. It has seemed 
to me that you might have let me see 
her 

Cissy flushed. ‘“‘She’s such a great 
grown-up,” she said. ‘‘Somehow when 
I’m with her | feel—old—” 

‘You will never seem old,” he said, 
with the nearest approach to tenderness 
that had softened his voice for days. 
“You have in you the spint of eternal 
youth ‘ 

Then he floundered on. ‘“‘But a 
mother and a daughter—when you used 
to speak of her in Chicago, it seemed to 
me that I could see you together, and I 
liked the sweetness and womanliness of 
the thought; but I have never seen you 
together.” 

With a sense of 
her, Cissy suddenly 
him the truth. 


recklessness upon 
determined to tell 
“Cecily hasn’t been go- 


ing out much. You see there’s the 
baby—” 

He stared. ‘“‘The baby—?” 

“Her baby—Cecily’s—” 

‘Then : u're a randn ther2”’ 

It seemed to Cissy that the whole 


restaurant rang with the emphasis of the 
words. Yet he had not spoken loudly; 
not a head was turned in their direction; 
even the waiter stood unmoved. 

When she came to herself Landry was 


laughing softly. “When are you going 
to let me see—the baby—?” 
**Never “4 


“Why not?” 

Cissy went on to her doom. ‘ Because 
you'll want to put me on the shelf like 
all the rest of them. You'll want to see 
me with—my hair—parted—and specta- 
cles. And my eyes are perfectly good 
and my hair is my own—” 

She stopped. Landry 


was surveying 
her with hard eyes. 


“Don’t you love—the baby—?” 
Cissy shrugged. ‘‘Perhaps. | don’t 
know yet. Some day-I may when | 


haven’t anything to do but sit in a chim- 
ney-corner.” ; 
Chus spoke Cissy Beale, making of 
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herself a heartless creature, flinging back 
into the face of Valentine Landry his 
most cherished ideals. 

But what did it matter? She had 
known from the moment of her confes- 
sion that he would be repelled. What 
man could stand up in the face of the 
world and marry a grandmother!—the 
idea was preposterous. 

She finished dinner with her head in 
the air; she was hypocritically lively 
during the drive home; she said ‘‘Good 
night” and “Good-by” without feeling, 
and went up-stairs with her heart like 
lead to find the nurse weeping wildly on 
the first landing. 

Che baby, it appeared, was very ill. 
And the baby’s father and mother, hav- 
ing left the little cherub sleeping peace- 
fully, were motoring somewhere in the 
wide spaces of the world. The family 
doctor was out. She had called up an- 
other doctor, and he would come as soon 
as he could. But in the meantime the 
baby was dying— 

“Nonsense, Kate,” said Cissy Beale, 
and pulling off her gloves as she ran, she 
made for the pale-gray room. 

Now, as it happened, Valentine Lan- 
dry, driving away in a priggish state of 
mind, was suddenly overwhelmed by 
miserable remorse. Reviewing the eve- 
ning, he seemed to see, for the first time, 
the unhappiness in the eyes of the little 
woman who had borne herself so bravely. 
In a sudden moment of illumination he 
realized all that she must have been 
feeling. Perhaps it had not been heart- 
lessness; perhaps it had been—heart 
hunger. 

Leaning forward, hespoke to his chauf- 
feur. They stopped at the first drug- 
store, and Landry called up Cissy. Her 
voice from the other end answered, 
sharply, then broke as he gave his name. 

“I thought it was the doctor,” she 
said. *“*Can you come back, please. The 
baby, oh, the baby is very ill!” 

Five minutes later the nurse let him 
into the house. He followed her up the 
stairs and into the nursery. Cissy sat 
with the baby in her arms. The baby 
was in a blanket and Cissy was in her 
gray wrapper. She had donned it while 
the nurse held the baby in the hot bath 
which saved its life. Cissy’s hair was 
out of curl and the color was out of her 


cheeks. But to Valentine Landry she 
was beautiful. 

“It was a convulsion,” she told him, 
simply. ‘I am afraid she will have an- 
other. We haven't been able to get a 
doctor—will you get one for us?” 

Out he went on his mission for the 
lady of his heart, and the lady of his 
heart, sitting wet and worried in the pale- 
gray bedroom, was saying to herself, 
monotonously, “It’s all over now—no 
man could see me like this and love me—”’ 

Cecily and her husband and the doctor 
and Landry came in out of the darkness 
together. They went up-stairs together, 
then stopped on the threshold as Cissy 
held up a warning hand. 

She continued to croon softly th 
lullaby which had belonged to her own 
babies: “Hushaby, sweet, my own—”’ 

It was Cecily and the doctor who 
went in to her, and Landry, standing 
back in the shadows, waited. He spok« 
to Cissy as she came out. 

“I am going so early in the morning,” 
he said, “will you give me just one 
little minute now?” 

In that minute he told her that he 
loved her. 

And Cissy, standing in the library in 
all the disorder of uncurled locks and 
gray kimono, demanded, after a raptu- 
rous pause, “ But why didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

He found it hard to explain. “I didn’t 
quite realize it—until I saw you there 
so tender and sweet, with the baby in 
your arms—” 

“A Madonna - creature,” murmured 
Cissy Beale. 

But he did not understand. “It isn’t 
because | want you to sit in a chimney- 
corner—it wasn’t fair of you to say 
that—” 

Then in just one short speech Cissy 
Beale showed him her heart. She told 
of the years of devotion, always unre- 
warded by the affection she craved. 
‘And here was the baby,” she finished, 
“to grow up—and find somebody else, 
and forget me—”’ 

As he gathered her into his protecting 
embrace, his big laugh comforted her. 

“I’m yours till the end of the world, 
little grandmother,” he whispered. “|! 
shall never find any one else—and | shall 
never forget.” 
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In An Old-time 


FIRST 
BY W. D. 


a 


ey <THE reader who likes to 


jee Gy date a small event by a 
ry Ky. great one may care to 
Wf 1 T Y know that my father 
Fe came with his large fam- 
ily of boys and girls to 
Rio: 4) the capital of Ohio in 
the fall of 1851, about the time that 
Louis Kossuth arrived in the capital of 
the United States. My father had failed 
during the year past to retrieve in the 
country a business failure in town, and 
Kossuth had come in his exile from Hun- 
gary, then trampled under foot by the 
armies of Austria and Russia. He had 
been greeted with a frenzy of enthusiasm 
in New York as the prophet and envoy of 
i free republic in temporary difficulties, 
but destined to a glorious future, and at 
Washington he had been received by 
both Houses of Congress with national 
honors which might well have seemed to 
him national promises of help against 
the despotisms united in crushing the 
Magyar revolt. 

Kossuth easily deceived himself in us, 
and went hopefully about the country 
trying to float an issue of Hungarian 
bonds on our sympathetic tears, and 
in his wonderful English making appeals 
full of tact and eloquence, which went 
to the hearts if not the pockets of his 
hearers. My father had found employ- 
ment as a reporter in the legislature 
at Columbus, where a boy of thir- 
teen who then intensely interested me 
heard the glorious exile speak from the 
steps of the unfinished State House. [| 
hung on the words of the picturesque, 
black-bearded, black-haired, black-eyed 
man, in the braided coat of the Magyars 
(they have perhaps always worn too 
much braid) and the hat with an ostrich 
plume up the side which set the fashion 
among us, and helped displace the uni- 
versal high silk-hat of earlier times. 
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I embraced with all my heart the Hun- 
garian c ause, and I believed with all my 
soul that in a certain event we might 
find the despotisms of the Old World 
banded against us, and “‘would yet see 
Cossacks” as I thrilled to hear Kossuth 
say. 

I adopted with his cause the Kossuth 
hat, as we called it, and wore it with the 
plume in it till the opinions of boys with- 
out plumes in their hats caused me to 
take the feather out. My father was of 
their mind about the feather, but other- 
wise we thought a great deal alike, and 
he was zealous to have me see the won- 
ders of the capital. I visited the Peni- 
tentiary and the Lunatic, Deaf and 
Dumb, and Blind Asylums with him, 
but I think rather from his interest than 
mine. I was willing to realize the con- 
sequence of Columbus as the capital 
of a sovereign American State, and 
though I was at that time more con- 
cerned with the importance of Rome and 
Athens, | did what I could to meet his 
expectations. I believe we made as 
thorough examination of the new State 
House as the workmen who had not 
yet finished it permitted, and he told 
me that it would cost, when done, a 
million dollars, a sum of such immensity 
that my young imagination shrank from 
grappling with it. But | am afraid that 
before the State House was done it may 
have cost more; certainly it must have 
cost much more with the incongruous 
enlargements which in later years spoiled 
its classic symmetry. My father made 
me observe that it was built of Ohio 
limestone without, and later I saw that it 
was faced with Vermont and Tennessee 
marble within where it was not stuccoed 
and frescoed; but as for the halls of 
legislation where the laws of Ohio were 
made and provided, when I first wit- 
nessed the process, they were contained 
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in a modest square edifice of brick which 
could not have cost a million dollars by 
the boldest computation of a contractor. 
The State House, as much as I knew 
of it from a single visit to the Hall of 
Representatives, was of a very simple 
interior heated from two vast hearths 
where fires of cordwood logs were blazing 
high. There were rows of legislators 
sitting at their desks, and probably one 
of them was on his feet speaking; I 
recall dimly a presiding officer, but my 
main affair was to breathe as quietly as 
I could and get away as soon as possibie 
from my father’s side where he sat re- 
porting the proceedings for the Ohio 
State Journal, then the Whig, and later 
the Republican organ. 

He could make a very full and accu- 
rate report of the legislative proceedings 
in long hand, and for this he was paid 
ten dollars a week. I have told else- 
where that I worked as compositor on 
the same paper and had four dollars; 
my eldest brother was clerk in a grocery- 
store, where he had three dollars, and 
read the novels of Captain Marryat in 
the frequent intervals of custom. Our 
joint income enabled us to live com- 
fortably in the little brick house, on a 
humble new street, which my father 
hired for ten dollars a month from a 
Welsh carpenter with a large family. 
l memorized some scraps of their Cymric 
as I overheard it across the back fence, 
but we American children did not make 
acquaintance with the small Welsh folk, 
or with more than these few words of 
their language. In my leisure from 
the printing-office, I was cultivating a 
sufficiently thankless muse in the imita- 
tion of Pope and Goldsmith, for in me, 
more than his other children, my father 
had divined and encouraged the love of 
poetry; at night he read aloud to my 
mother and the whole family the books 
which he took out of the State Library; 
they were mainly books of travel, and 
they concerned any country which the 
author chose rather than the reader. 

In reproducing his poets, as I con- 
stantly did, his greater acceptance 
than mine, I sometimes had a difficulty 
which I did not carry to him, but there 
is no harm in now submitting it to the 
reader, who may have noted in his own 
case the serious disadvantage of writing 


about love when he had as yet had no 
experience of the passion. I did the 
best I could, and I suppose I did no 
worse than other poets of thirteen. But 
I fell back mostly upon inanimate na- 
ture, which I knew very well from the 
woods where I had hunted and the fields 
where I had hoed; to be honest, I had 
never hoed so much as I had hunted, 
and I had never hunted very success- 
fully. My elder brother and I had sev- 
eral ideals in common quite apart from 
my own literary ideals. One of these 
was life in a village, as it differed from 
life in the country, or in any city large or 
little; another was the fixed renuncia- 
tion of the printing business in every 
form. The last was an effect from the 
suffering which we had shared with our 
father ana mother in the long adversity, 

ending in the failure of his newspaper at 
Dayton. Once clear of that disaster, we 
meant never to see a press or a case of 
types again; and after our year of release 
from, them in the country my brother 
had his hopes of learning the river and 
becoming a steamboat pilot on the Ohio, 
but failed in them, and so joined us in 
Columbus, where he had put off the evil 
day of his return to the printing business 
a little longer. Meanwhile I had bowed 
to my fate and spent the whole winter 
in a printing-office; and now we were 
both going to take up our trade, so 
abhorrent in its memories, but going 
gladly because of the chances which it 
held out to my father, at a time when 
there seemed so few chances in the 
world forhim. For, all at once, the legis- 
lature had adjourned and my father’s 
engagement had ended with the session. 
My employment somehow ceased with 
both, and though we children were now 
no longer so homesick forthe country, and 
would have liked well enough to remain 
in the city, we were all eager for the 
Western Reserve village which his fancy 
painted so pleasingly to ours. In his 
anti-slavery opinions he agreed better 
with the Ohio New- Englanders there 
than with the Ohio Virginians and Ken- 
tuckians whom we had hitherto lived 
amongst; we understood that he had got 
a share in a Free-soil newspaper on the 
Reserve; and I can recall no wider inter- 
val between the adjournment of the 
legislature and our taking passage on the 
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ewly completed railroad to Cleveland 
than sufficed me for a hardy experiment 
in gardening among the obdurate clods 
and brickbats of our small back yard. I 

as always fond of a garden, but in this 
ne my affection was so wholly unre- 
quited that I do not believe I left it with 
egret. 

[he paper which we were going to 
make ours by our common work, for my 
father had no money to buy it, was 

published in Ashtabula, now a very 
fs little city, full of industrial 
noise and grime, with a harbor emulous 
f the gigantic activities of the Cleveland 
lake-front, but then one of the quietest 
and prettiest villages of the New Eng- 
land type. It must even then, however, 
have had a thousand people, and our 
ideal was not perfectly realized till our 
office was transferred to the county-seat, 
some ten miles inland, for whatever busi- 
ness and political reasons of the joint- 
tock company which had now taken over 
the paper, with my father as editor and 
shareholder. With its six hundred in- 
habitants, Jefferson was just so much the 
more than Ashtabula our ideal of a vil- 
lage; and its young gaieties welcomed us 
ind our little force of printers to a social 
iberty and equality which I should like 
some day to paint as a phase of Amer- 
ican civilization worthy the most literal 
hdelity. But the affair of the present 
record is to remember how immediately 
my brother and I began to help my 
father pay for his share in the newspaper, 
and how constant we were to that duty. 
We had not only his share in the paper 
to help him pay for, but the house which 
he presently bought, with the mortgage 
on it and the interest always so punctual 
in its claim. I believe it was ten years 
before the debt on both was discharged, 
and by that time I had long left home; 
but I cannot pretend that I ever helped 
half so much as my brother, who worked 
week in and week out, with no day of 
rest in the seven, while it was allowed 
me to do an allotted task in the printing- 
office and give the time left to my self- 
chosen and self-directed studies. Even- 
tually and rightfully my brother came 
into the partial and then the entire own- 
ership of the office, where by an irony of 
fate, not wholly unkind, he continued in 
the printing business, once so utterly re- 
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nounced, for half a century, the best 
beloved man in the village where he lies 
buried. 

When my labors for the day were over, 
my consuming pleasures began, and I 
was apt to carry them from the after- 
noon far into the night. I was studying 
four or five languages, blindly and blun- 
deringly enough, but with a constancy 
at which I can even now hardly smile; 
[ was attempting many things in verse 
and prose which | seldom carried to any 
definite close, and I was reading, read- 
ing, reading, right and left, hither and 
yon, wherever an author tempted me. 
I was not meaning to do less than the 
greatest things, or to know less than the 
most; but my criticism outran my per- 
formance and exacted of me an endeavor 
for the perfection which I found for ever 
beyond me. Far in the night I turned 
harking from my labored failures, and 
listened for the ticking of the death- 
watch in the walls of my little study; or, 
if | had imagined in my poor attempts at 
fiction some character that the plot had 
devoted to an early death, I helplessly 
identified myself with that character, 
and expected his fate. It was the day 
when this world was much more intimate 
with the other world than it is now, and 
the spiritualism which had evoked its 
phenomena in most houses of the village 
had left them haunted by dread sounds if 
not sights; but it was not yet the day 
when nervous prostration had got its 
name, or was known in its nature. For 
me this malady came in the hypochon- 
dria which was misery not less real be- 
cause at the end of the ends | knew it to 
be the exaggeration of an apprehension 
without ground in reason. It lasted a 
whole summer, and in its accesses | 
watched for the fulfilment of its impos- 
sibilities after the first moment’s waking 
in the morning, when I| was for an instant 
free from it, till the last moment when 
I fell asleep worn out with it at night. 
Somehow | lived through it, and in the 
autumn I resumed my round of work 
and study on much the former terms. 
But that winter my father went to 
Columbus as a clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and left me to edit the 
paper at home, and by the next winter 
he had imagined a scheme for my return- 
ing with him to the capital, where we 
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were jointly to write the legislative cor- 
respondence of a Cincinnati newspaper, 
and devote our earnings to the payment 
of the debt on the office and the house. 

Long before this time, the printer, four 
years my senior, who had been my friend 
and comrade in the study of the several 
languages | was attempting, had left us, 
and | had grown into intellectual com- 
panionship with my older sister, only a 
little younger than myself. She was my 
mother’s right hand, as my elder brother 
was my father’s, but she found time 
amidst her work to read with me many 
of the same books and to talk of them 
with the same tastes and the same 
ideals. Looking back I can see her walk- 
ing with me many a summer evening 
down a certain westward way from our 
house, helping me hope and plan a liter- 
ary future; and I remember how once 
in our common longing to be out of the 
village which had grown so much too 
small for us, we looked at a scene of 
social splendor depicted on a cover of 
sheet-music, with fashionable singing 
and playing, and wondered if we might 
ever see anything like that in life or be 
of any such great world. 

A spirit so vain might well have been 
punished in us, but it was not punished; 
it was even flattered, for when it was 
arranged that I should go with my father 
to Columbus, it somehow happened that 
she was to go too. Somehow, without 
notice from any circumstance that has 
left its record with me, we were there 
together, living with my father in an 
old-fashioned hotel on the northward 
stretch of High Street, which was then 
the. principal business street, and for 
anything | know, is so yet. The hotel 
was impressive enough to the eye of our 
village inexperience, but it was perhaps 
temperamentally of the sort of old- 
fashioned taverns which the hotels had 
come to displace. One of the fondest 
associations of my father’s youth had 
been the building of the National Road, 
a work so monumental for the new coun- 
try it traversed, and he poetically valued 
our hotel for facing upon this road, which 
in its course from Baltimore to St. Louis 
became High Street in Columbus. But 
even in this association it could not be 
equaled with the Neil House, then the 
finest and largest hotel in the West, 


without a peer even in Cincinnati. 
Dickens, in his unreasoned wanderings, 
paused in it over a day, and admired 
how it was finished throughout in black 
walnut, the wood that came afterward 
to be so precious for the ugliest furniture 
ever made. All visitors of distinction 
sojourned there, and it was the resort of 
the great politicians, who held their con- 
claves in its gloomy corridors and in its 
office and bar, on the eve of nominating 
conventions or the approach of general 
elections. | have a vision, which may be 
too fond, of their sitting at its portals 
in tilted arm-chairs as the weather soft- 
ened, canvassing the civic affairs which 
could scarcely have been brought to a 
happy issue without them. But | 
cannot err in my recollection of the 
stately conflagration which went up with 
the hotel one windless night, a mighty 
front of flame hooded with somber 
smoke. I watched it with a dense crowd 
from the steps of the State House which 
it was worthier to face than any other 
edifice of the little city; but this was 
long after that winter of ours in the 
Goodale House, which I remember for 
the boundless abundance of its table, and 
for the society events which on Saturday 
nights crowned the week. They did not 
realize the vision of worldly splendor 
forecast for me by the title-page of that 
piece of sheet-music at home, and I dare 
say they were not even so fashionable as 
I thought them, with a heart too weak 
and feet too untutored ever to join in 
them. What I had courage for was the 
conquest of the whole field of literature 
which I was attempting from so many 
sides, in the studies which, as at home, 
went on far into the night. 

There were then so many Germans in 
Ohio that an edition of the laws had to 
be printed in their language, and there 
was a common feeling that we ought to 
know their language, if not their litera- 
ture, which was really what I cared more 
to know. I carried my knowledge of it 
so far in that brave time as to render a 
poem of my own into German verse 
which won the praise of my teacher; and 
I wish I could remember who he was, 
gentle, tobacco-smoked shade that he 
has long since become, or who the Ger- 
man editor of what republikanische Zei- 
tung was that sometimes shared in his 
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‘nstruction of me. I never then or after- 
ward met them at American houses; the 
cleavage between the two races in every- 
thing but politics was absolute; but 
the Germans were already largely anti- 
slavery, and this formed common ground 
for them and natives of like thinking 
who did not know them socially. 

[he first winter of my legislative cor- 
respondence began with a letter to a 
Cincinnati newspaper in which I de- 
scribed the public opening of the new 
State House. I remember the event 
vividly because I thought it signally im- 
portant and partly because, to relieve 
myself from the stress of the crowd pass- 
ing through the doorways, I lifted my 
arms and was near having my breath 
crushed out of me. There was a ball 
and a banquet, but somewhere, some- 
how, amidst the dancing and the feeding 
and smoking, I found a corner where | 
could write out my account of the affair 
and so escaped with my letter and my 
life. The life and the letters after that 
continued on terms which I should not 
have known how to wish different. I 
had a desk appointed me on the floor of 
the Senate as good as any Senator’s, and 
my father gave me notes of the proceed- 
ings in the House, so that I could make 
a fair report of each day’s facts which 
we early abandoned any pretense of his 
making. Every privilege and courtesy 
was shown the press, which sometimes, 
| am afraid, its correspondents accepted 
ungraciously enough. Either the first 
winter or the next, a reporter was ex- 
pelled from the floor of the House for his 
overbold criticisms of some member, 
and | espoused his cause with quite out- 
rageous ardor. I had indeed such a swol- 
len ideal of the rights and duties of the 
press that I spared no censure of Sena- 
tors I found misguided. I was perhaps 
not wholly fitted by my twenty years to 
judge them, though this possibility did 
not occur to me at the time with its pres- 
ent force; but if I was not impressed 
with the dignity of the Senate, the dig- 
nity of the Senate Chamber was a lasting 
effect with me, as in fact that of the 
whole capitol was. I seemed to share 
personally in it as I mounted the stately 
marble stairway from the noble rotunda, 
or passed through the ample corridors 
from the Senate to the House, where it 
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needed not even a nod to the sergeant- 
at-arms to gain me access to the floor; a 
nonchalant glance did that. But the 
grandeur of the interior, which I enjoyed 
with the whole legislative body, was not 
more wonderful than its climate, which 
was tempered against the winter to a 
summer warmth by the air rushing from 
the furnaces in the basement through 
gratings in the walls and floors. They 
were for me the earliest word of the com- 
fort that now pervades our whole well- 
warmed American world, but I had 
scarcely imagined it even from my fa- 
ther’s enthusiastic report. How could I 
imagine it, or fail to attribute to myself 
something like merit from it? I enjoyed 
in fact something like moral or civic own- 
ership of the place, which | penetrated in 
every part on my journalistic business: 
the court-rooms, the agricultural depart- 
ment, the executive offices, and for what 
I now know the very room of the ¢ 
ernor himself. The library was, of 
course, my voluntary resort; I was al- 
ways getting books from it, and these 
books had a quality in coming from the 
State Library which intensified my sense 
of being in as well as of the capital of 
Ohio. 

Whether the city itself shared my 
sense of its quality in the same 
measure | am not sure. There were rea- 
sons, however, why it might have done so. 
It was then what would be now a small 
city, say not above twenty thousand, 
and though it had already begun to 
busy itself with manufacturing, and 
had two or three railroads centering in 
it, the industries and facilities which 
have now swollen its population well 
toward a quarter of a million were still 
in their beginning. Its political con- 
sciousness may have been the greater, 
therefore; it may really have been sub- 
jectively the sovereign city which I so 
objectively felt it. In that time, in fact, 
a state capital was both relatively and 
positively of greater reality than it has 
been since. With the C ivil War carried 
to its triumphant close in the recon- 
structed Union, the theory of State 
Rights for ever vanished, and with this 
the consequence which once clothed the 
separate existence of the States. Their 
shadowy sovereignty began to wane in 
the anti-slavery North _ ler it was 
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the superstition of the pro-slavery South, 
yet | can remember a moment when 
there was talk, though never more than 
talk, of turning this superstition to a 
faith and applying it to the defeat of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The decisions of 
State courts might nullify the United 
States law; I believe that was the the- 
ory, but I am by no means certain, and 
I do not believe that this transitory sur- 
mise ever increased the consciousness of 
our State capital. It remained a stead- 
ily prospering town like other towns, till 
now it may not feel itself a capital at 
all. Perhaps it could be restored to 
something like the quality I valued in 
it by becoming the residence of envoys 
from the other State capitals, and send- 
ing a minister to each of these; I have 
the strong conviction that public-spir- 
ited citizens could be found to take 
such offices at very moderate salaries. 

The winter passed without my know- 
ing more of the capital than its official 
world, though I shared in the generalized 
hospitality of the large evening recep- 
tions which some of the leading citizens 
used to give the two Houses of the 
legislature, including the _ correspon- 
dentsand reporters attachedtothem. At 
these affairs there were great suppers, 
mainly of oysters, to which our distance 
from the sea lent distinction, and ice- 
cream, and sometimes, if I may trust a 
faint reverberation from the past as of 
blown corks, champagne. ‘There was 
also dancing, and when some large, old- 
fashioned house was not large enough, a 
wooden pavilion was improvised over 
the garden to give scope for the waltzes 
and quadrilles. I recall my share in the 
suppers, but not in the dances. I 
danced badly, and I knew nobody to 
dance with, if I ever had the desperate 
courage to try. I cannot say just how 
or when I began to divine that these 
occasions were not of the first fashion, 
though the hosts and hostesses might 
have been so. But my deficiency in 
their dances was far more than made up 
by the excess of a friend, who must then 
have been hard upon sixty years of age, 
but was of a charming gaiety and an 
unimpaired youthfulness. He stood up 
in every quadrille and he danced to the 
end of the evening, with a demure smile 
on his comely, smooth-shaven, rosy face, 


and a light of mocking self-consciousn« 
in his kind eyes, as if he would agree to 
any incongruity the spectator might find 
in his performance. He was one of th 
clerks of the House, an old politician, 
and the editor of a leading Clev: 
land paper, which he chose to leave fi 
the pleasures of the capital. From his 
experience of the system which he was 
part of, he whimsically professed to be- 
lieve that as great legislative wisdom 
could be arrived at by knocking down 
every other man in a crowd and bringing 
him into the House or Senate as by the 
actual method of nomination and elec- 
tion. At times he would support th 
theory of a benevolent despotism, and 
advocate the establishment of what hi 
called a One-man Power as the ideal 
form of government. I owed him much 
in the discharge of duties which my find- 
ing the most important in the world 
probably amused him, and when he went 
back to his newspaper he left me to 
write: the letters for it. 

My letters had contented the man- 
agers of the Cincinnati Gazette so well 
that when the session of the legislatur: 
ended they made me an invitation which 
might well have abused my modesty 
with a sense of merit. Elsewhere I hay: 
told that this invitation was to be thei: 
city editor, with control of the local 1 
porting, at a salary twice as great as that 
which I had been getting. I do not 
know whose inspiration the offer was, 
but I should like to believe it was that 
of the editor who came to make it in 
person, after no doubt more duly sat: 
fying himself of my fitness. He 
long since dead, but if he were still 
alive | hope he would not mind 
describing him as of less stature than 
myself even, wearing the large, round 
glasses which give certain near-sighted 
persons a staring look, and of speech low 
almost to whispering, so that I might 
not have been quite sure that the in- 
credible thing he was proposing was 
quite proposed to me. I like to recall the 
personal fact of him because he was al- 
ways my friend, and would have found 
me another place on the paper if he could 
when I would not keep the one he had 
offered me. He did make room for me 
in his own department for as long as he 
could, or I would stay, and he kept me 
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his guest as far as sharing his room with 
me in the building where we worked to- 
vether, and where | used to grope my way 
toward midnight up a stairway entirely 
black to his door. There I lighted the 
eandle-end which I found within, and 
did what I could to sleep till he came 
hours later, when the paper went to 
press. I have the feeling that the place 
was never swept or dusted, and that this 
did not matter to the gentle, scholarly 
man, whose life was so wholly in his 
work that he did not care how he lived. 
He was buoyed up, above all other 
things, by the interest of journalism, 
which for those who embrace it is a kind 
of enchantment, and which as I knew 
it then and afterward has always had 
far more of my honor and respect than 
those ignorant of it know how to render. 
| think that if | had been wiser than 
| was I would have remained in the 
employ offered me, and learned in the 
school of reality the many lessons of 
human nature which it could have 
taught me. But I did not, perhaps I 
could not; it might have been the neces- 
sity of my morbid nerves to save them- 
selves from abhorrent contacts; in any 
¢ ~ | renounced the opportunity offered 
me by that university of the streets and 
police-stations, with its faculty of patrol- 
men and ward politicians and saloon- 
keepers. 

| returned home and took up my old 
work in our office, and tried to be con- 
tent again with my books and manu- 
scripts. My father’s clerkship had ended 
with the adjournment ofthe legislature in 
the spring, butin the fall, when it grew to- 
ward winter, I applied for the correspon- 
dence of the Gazette, and Igotthis by favor 
of my editorial friend; then I had courage 
to ask for that of the Cleveland Herald, 
which the interest of the blithe sexa- 
genarian pessimist whose dancing was 
my admiration sufficed to secure me. 
With these engagements I returned tri- 
umphing to the capital; but long before 
the winter ended, my health quite broke 
under the strain of earlier over-study 
and later over-work. I gave up my cor- 
respondence for both those honored 
newspapers to my father, who wrote it 
till the close of the session, and by his 
interest the letters of the Gazette fell 
the next winter to the fit and eager hands 
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of a young man who had just then sold 
his country newspaper and had come to 
try his fortune in the capital. His name 
was Whitelaw Reid, and | remember him 
a tall, graceful youth with an enviable 
black mustache and imperial, wearing 
his hair long in the Southern fashion, 
and carrying himself with the native 
grace which availed him in a worldly 
progress scarcely interrupted to the end. 
He wrote the legislative letters so ac- 
ceptably that when the Civil War broke 
out the Gazette people were glad to make 
him their correspondent in the field, 
where he distinguished himself beyond 
any other war-correspondent in the 
West, or the East for what I knew. The 
world knows the rest, and how riches and 
honors followed him all his days, and 
when he died the greatest Empire sent 
his dust home to the greatest Republic in 
such a war-ship as the war-correspon- 
dent of those years could never have 
dreamed of. From time to time we saw 
each other, but not often; he was about 
his business in the State House, and now 
I was about mine in the office of the 
Ohio State Journal, the organ of the Re- 
publican party, which had been newly 
financed and placed on a firm footing 
after rather prolonged pecuniary debil- 
ity. 

I was at home in the autumn, as I had 
been all the summer, eating my heart 
out in despair (as 1 would have said in 
those days), when the call to a place on 
the Journal editorial staff came incred- 
ibly, impossibly, and | forgot my ills, 
and eagerly responded. My chief was 
Henry D. Cooke, the successful editor 
and proprietor of a newspaper in north- 
ern Ohio, and brother of the banker, 
Jay Cooke, once nationally noted in our 
finance. He was the easiest of kindly 
gentlemen, formed for prosperity and 
leisure, with an instinct for the choice 
of subordinates qualified to do the 
journalistic. work he began to 
relinquish in his preoccupation with 
the higher politics of the capital. | 
have had no sweeter friend in a life 
abounding in friends, and after fifty 
years | cherish his memory gratefully 
for the courtesies and counsels which 
availed me much when given and, would 
avail me still if | should ever again be a 
youth of twenty-one, proposing to do 
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the things I then proposed. He rarely 
blamed anything I did in the stirring 
and distracted period of our relation, 
but one morning he brought me a too- 
graphic paragraph of mine about a long- 
forgotten homicide in high life, done by 
an injured husband, and said, ‘‘ Never, 
never write anything you would be 
ashamed to read to a woman,” and so 
made me lastingly ashamed of what I 
had done, and fearful of ever doing 
the like again, even in writing fiction. 
It seems not to be so now with our novel- 
ists, begun or beginning; they write 
many things they ought to be ashamed 
to read to women, or, if they are of that 
sex, things they should be ashamed to 
read to men. 

Mr. Ceoke must have been often of a 
divided mind about his assistants, or 
about their expression of the opinions 
which he perhaps held in common with 
them. He was a thorough Republican; 
he undoubtedly believed that the time 
had come for calling black black, but his 
nature would have been to call it whity- 
brown, at least for that day or for the 
next. I had been made news-editor, 
and in the frequent intervals of my 
chief’s abeyance | made myself the lieu- 
tenant of the fine ironical spirit who 
wrote our leaders but who did not mind 
my dipping my pen in his ink when 
I could turn from the paste and scissors 
which were more strictly-my means of 
expression. My work was to look 
through the exchange newspapers which 
flocked to us in every mail, and to choose 
from them any facts that could be pre- 
sented to our readers as significant. I 
tried to give it all a cast of originality 
by rewriting many of the facts, or, by 
offering the selected passages with ap- 
plausive or derisive comment. 

We aspired, at least tacitly, to a met- 
ropolitan effect in our journalism; there 
were no topics of human interest which 
we counted alien to us anywhere in the 
range of politics, morals, literature, or 
religion; and I was suffered my say. 
The writer who was more habitually and 
»rofitably suffered his say was a man, 
| still think, of very uncommon qualities 
and abilities. Journalism was then of a 
different ideal from journalism now, and 
he was a journalist who could rightly be 
called a publicist, serious if things came 


to that, of a faithful conscience always, 
and of a mocking skill in the chance; 
pretty constantly furnished us by ou: 
contemporaries, especially our Southern 
contemporaries, whom it was difficult t: 
take as gravely as they took them 
selves. When they made some violent 
proclamation against the North, o: 
wreaked themselves in some frenzy of 
pro-slavery ethics, we found our pleasure 
in shredding the text into small passages 
and tagging each of these with some not: 
of open derision or ironical deprecation, 
and then joyfully waiting the reverber- 
ant response sure to follow. We may 
have supposed that this would help 
laugh away the madness of the South 
which few in the North believed mor 
than a temporary insanity, but the un- 
easy honesty which always lurks some- 
where in my heart to make me own m\ 


errors must acquit my senior-editor, of 


the worst excesses in this sort, so mainl\ 
literary with me. He was not only a 
man of high journalistic quality, of clea: 
insight, shrewd judgment, and sincer 
convictions, but I do not believe that 
in the Republican press of the time h 
was surpassed as a clear thinker and 
brilliant writer. All the days of journal 
ism are yesterdays. and the name o! 
Samuel Reed will mean nothing to thes 
oblivious morrows, even in Ohio, but al! 
the more I wish to offer my tribute t: 
his memory. We were of course dail, 
together in our work, and often in ou: 
walks on the Sundays which were a 
other days to his steadfast agnosticism 
The word was not yet, but the thing ha 
always been, and especially it always 
was in the older West, where bold sur- 
mise of the whence and whither of lif« 
often defied the authority of Faith, then 
much more imperative than now. Reed’s 
favorite author, whom he read as crit- 
ically as if he were not his favorite, was 
Shakespeare; but his constant if not his 
favorite reading was the Bible, especiall) 
the Old Testament. I could not say 
why he read it so much, but he may hav: 
felt in it the mystical power which 
commands the imagination of men and 
holds them in respectful contemplation 
of a self-sufficing theory of the univers: 
such as nothing in science or philosophy 
affords. He quoted it for a peculiar joy 
in the fitness of its application to every 
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circumstance; he quoted Dickens, as 
eve rvbody did then; he quoted Shake- 
speare a great deal more, both in his 
talking and writing; and later in his life, 
long after mine had parted from it, he 
amused the spare moments of his jour- 
nalistic leisure by a study of Shake- 
speare’s women, whom he did not take 
at the generally accepted critical ap- 
praisement. 

, | am tempted out of the order of these 
confessions to follow him to the end 
which death put to the lifelong friend- 
ship between us, and I recall with ten- 
derness our last meeting near New York 
where he was hesitating to continue on 
his way to Europe. He had at last given 
up his work on the Cincinnati news- 
paper where he had spent the many 
years after the few years we spent to- 
gether in Columbus. He owned that he 
had worn himself out in that work, toil- 
ing incessantly through those homicidal 
Cincinnati summers, and he blamed him- 
self for the sacrihce. He felt that he 
had turned from it too late; and in fact 
he died at sea soon after. He accepted 
his doom with the stoical sufferance he 
always kept, and which I had seen him 
keep SO wonderfully once after the war 
began, when a Southern Unionist, the 
formerly famous, now forgotten Parson 
Brownlow, of Tennessee, came to re- 
proach him for the part that writers like 
him had, as he held, in bringing on 
the strife. Reed answered the good 
man’s passion almost with compassion, 
and when Brownlow was gone he would 
not let me blame him, but said that he 
had played a noble part in the struggle 
to hold his region in the Union. It was 
not an habitual mood with him; com- 
monly he kept a countenance of bland, 
ironical calm, lit by pale-blue eyes, and 
if | had not loved him so much and 
known him so well, I might have thought 
the smile of his clean-shaven upper lip 
rather cruel. He let his full, soft beard 
grow inordinately long; it was the only 
touch of quaintness in him at a time 
when beards were self-indulgently worn 
in many fantastic ways, and he had a 
way of stroking it as he slightly smiled 
and crisply spoke. 

After his liking for Shakespeare and 
Dickens he liked the Jngoldsby Legends, 
but he did not care for the poetry which 
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| was constantly reading and trying to 
write. lhe effect of my endeavor as it 
appeared in the passionate or pessimistic 
verse which I contributed to Eastern 
periodicals must have amused him; but 
perhaps he tolerated me because, along 
with this poetical effusiveness, in which 
| was grievously sensitive to any breath 
of sarcasm, | had a tooth as sharp as 
his own in our newspaper work. He 
was intelligently and | suppose scien- 
tihcally fond of music, since he failed 
of no chance to hear the best, a chance 
rare in our city; and he held that the 
composition of grand opera was the 
highest feat of the human intellect, 
which was to me a stumbling-block and 
foolishness, though I liked dramatic sing- 
ing, and indeed singing of all kinds. We 
came together in our fondness for the 
theater, and after our evening’s work 
was done he sometimes turned with me 
into the barn-like brick structure on 
State Street which served the pathetic 
need of the drama in Columbus at that 
day. The place was heated in the winter 
for its twenty or thirty frequenters by 
two huge cast-iron stoves, one on either 
side of the orchestra — but when the 
curtain rose the blast of freezing air 
that swept out upon us made us shiver 
for the players in their bare arms and 
necks and their thin hosiery and drapery. 
They were often such bad players that 
they possibly merited their sufferings; 
the prompter bore a very leading and 
audible part in the performance, as he 
still does in the Italian theater; yet for 
all his efforts we one night saw Hamlet 
in two acts; it was, to be sure, a very 
cold night, of an air eagerer and nip- 
pinger than even that the ghost walked 
in at Elsinore, and we would not have 
had the play longer. Yet we sometimes 
saw very well given certain of the old 
English comedies which are now no 
longer well or ill given anywhere; and 
between the acts, sometimes, a plain 
young girl, in a chaste modicum of stock- 
ing, represented the ballet by dancing 
the Highland Fling—always the High- 
land Fling. 

| suppose that every young man now 
attempting journalism feels something 
of the pride and joy I felt in every detail 
of it when I began it. Pride and joy are 
weak words for the passion | had for my 
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work. If my soul was more in my verse, 
I did not know it, and I am sure my 
heart was as much in my more constant 
labors. I could find time for poetry only 
in my brief noonings, and at night after 
the last proofs had gone to the compos- 
ing-room or | had come home from the 
theater or from some evening party, but 
the long day was a long delight to me 
over my desk in the room next my 
seniors. lo come upon some inviting 
fact, or some flattering chance for mis- 
chief in an exchange, preferably a South- 
ern exchange or a Northern contempo- 
rary with Sections principles, and to 
take this to him and talk it or laugh it 
over and leave it with him, or bring it 
back and exploit it myself, was some- 
thing that made every day a heyday. 
We shunned personalities, then the stock 
in trade of many or most newspaper 
wits; we dealt preferably with the pub- 
lic character of men and things. It 
seems to have been all pleasure as [ tell 
it, but there was a great deal of duty in 
it, too; only if burlesquing the opposite 
opinions or their expression happened to 
be a duty, so much the better. If 1 
were to do again, I should not do it 
or not so much; but at the time I cannot 
deny that I liked doing it. So, too, | 
liked to write cutting criticisms of the 
books which it was part of my work to 
review; and | still hope to be forgiven 
by the kindness which I sinned against 
without winning the authority for re- 
viewer which I aimed at. 

| had much better been at the theater 
than writing some of the things | then 
wrote. But it may as well be owned 
here as anywhere that whatever might 
have been its value to me as a school of 
morals, the theater was not good society 
in Columbus then; and | was now in a 
way of being good society, and had been 
so for some time. The rehabilitation of 
our newspaper was coincident with the 
rise of the Republican party to the 
power which it held almost unbroken for 
fifty years. It had of course lost the 
Presidential election in 1856, but its de- 
feat left it in better case than an un- 
timely victory might have done. Ohio 
had at any rate a Republican Governor 
in a man afterward of a prime national 
importance, and already known as a 
statesman-like politician well fitted by 


capacity and experience for that highest 
othce which never ceased to be his aim 
while he lived. Salmon P. Chase had 
been a lawyer of the first standing in 
Cincinnati, where, although a Democrat, 
he had early distinguished himself by hi 
services in behalf of the unfriended 
negro. The revolt of the whole self 
respecting North against the repeal 
the Missouri Compromise swept him ft 
nally out of the Democracy into that pro 
visional organization which loosely knew 
itself as the Anti-Nebraska party; but 
before he was chosen Governor by it h« 
had already served a term in the United 
States Senate, where with one other Free- 
Soiler he held the balance of power in 
an otherwise evenly divided body. He 
was of a large, handsome, very Sen- 
atorial presence, and now in the full 
possession of his very uncommon powers; 
a man of wealth and breeding, educated 
perhaps beyond any of the other Presi- 
dential aspirants except Seward, versed 
in the world, and accustomed to ease and 
state, he gave more dignity to his 
office, privately and publicly, than it had 
yet known among us. He lived in a 
pretty house of the Gothic make then 
much affected by our too eclectic archi- 
tecture, with his brilliant young daugh- 
ter at the head of it; for the Governor 
was a widower, with a still younger 
daughter, half-sister of the other. 

He was naturally very much inter- 
ested in the new control of the Repub- 
lican organ, and it would not be strange 
if he had taken some active part in its 
rehabilitation, but I do not know that 
he had. At any rate, he promptly made 
the editorial force welcome to his house, 
where Reed and I| were asked to Thanks- 
giving dinner, Mr. Cooke having not 
yet brought his family to Columbus. 
Thanksgiving was not then observed at 
all on the present national terms; it was 
still the peculiar festival of New Eng- 
land, and in our capital its recognition 
was confined to families of New Eng- 
land origin; our Kentuckians and Virgin- 
ians and Marylanders kept Christmas, 
though the custom of New-Year’s calls 
was domesticated among us with people 
of all derivations, and in due time suf- 
fered the lapse which it fell into in its 


native New York. Our Governor wa: 


born in New Hampshire, where th« 
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name was already known in public life; 
and he kept the Thanksgiving which he 
had probab ly not officially invited his 
fellow-citizens to commemorate. I sup- 
pose we had turkey for our dinner, but 
| remember more the manner than the 
make of the feast. It was served in 
courses for the first time in my unworldly 
experience, after the fashion we then 
called Russian. The meat was carved 
at the sideboard by a shining black but- 
ler and brought to the guests, instead of 
being set before the host to be appor- 
tioned, as it would elsewhere have been. 

[he young editors were the only 
guests, and after dinner the family did 
not forbid itself the gaieties beftting its 
young people’s years. We had charades, 
then much affected in society, and I be- 
lieve the Governor alone was not pressed 
into helping dramatize the riddle to be 
finally guessed as “Canterbury Bell.” 
I do not remember how the secret was 
kept to the end, or guessed from the suc- 
cessive parts. My fear and pride were 
put to a crucial test in the first dissylla- 
ble, which the raillery of the girlish 
hostess assigned me; but I lived through 
the delight and anguish of that supreme 
evening, and found myself, as it were, 
almost immediately afterward in society. 
It could not have been quite im- 
mediately, for when I called at the 
Governor’s soon after New-Year’s and 
he asked me if | had made many 
N answered that | 


“e 


Yew-Year’s calls, | 
had not made any because I knew no 
one. Then he said I might have called 
at his house; and I did not fail, on this 
kind reproach, to go to Miss Chase’s 
next reception, where again she laughed 
at my supposed dignity in refusing to 
dance; she would not suppose my in- 
ability. 

But before entering that held so flow- 
ery fair which society now seemed to 
open before me, perhaps I had better 
conclude my recollections of a man whose 
public career had its peculiar pathos. It 
was his constant, his intense, his very 
just desire to be President; 
his long time was fitter to be President, 
unless his ambition was a foible that 
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unfitted him. Seven years after my first 
acquaintance with him | went to call 
upon him at his hotel in New York, w “te 
| was lately returned from my consular 
post in Venice, and ventured to offer him 
my congratulations upon his accession 
to the chief-justiceship of the Supreme 
Court. I remember the shock which 
I felt at his answer that it was not the 
sort of office he had ever aspired to, and 
his intimation that it was a defeat of 
his real aspirations. He was hardly a 
frank man, I| believe, but perhaps he 
felt that he could be frank with the boy 
I must still have seemed bringing the 
devotion he possibly over-imagined in 
me. Since then, those words of his, 
which were the last | was to hear from 
him, have been of an increasing appeal 
in my memory; and if the Republicans 
had not had Lincoln I still think they 
might best have had Chase. At the 
end, the Democrats themselves would 
not have him. 

He was, of course, our man for the 1860 
nomination, and the political relations 
between him and our chief were close; 
but somehow I went more to other 
houses than to his, though I found my- 
self apparently launched from it upon a 
social tide that bore me through all the 
doors of the amiable little city. I was 
again and again at the evening parties 
(we called them evening parties then) 
which his daughter gave, and one day 
the Governor himself, as we met in the 
street, invited me to luncheon with him. 
I duly went and passed the shining but- 
ler’s misgiving into the dining-room, 
where I found the family at table, with 
no vacant place among them. The Gov- 
ernor had forgotten me! That was clear 
enough, but he was at once repentant, 
and I lunched with him, outwardly for- 
giving, but inwardly resolved that it 
should be the last time I would come at 
his informal bidding. I have since for- 
gotten much more serious engagements 
myself—I have not gone to dinners 
where I have promised over my own sig- 
nature to go—but at twenty-one men 
are proud, and I was prouder then than 
I can yet find reason for having been. 
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lishments, some of which had seemed to 
him veritable palaces of labor, where to 
work would be indeed to be content. So 
one day when he stepped into the Perry 
Building and the stately janitor asked 
him if he wanted a job in the law- 
offices of Bristol, Sears & Longworth, 
he jumped at the chance; jumped with 
more eagerness even than when he had 
left school, which now, in a busy six- 
months’ time, he had almost forgotten 
to dete st. 

After a sleepless night he went, at the 
appointed hour, to the great office. He 
had read about it in the bulletins in 
connection with the Saunders case, and 
he trembled a little to see it sonear. He 
trembled, too, on seeing the other appli- 
cants, who were all so much larger than 
he; but he rose to the occasion with a 
natural taste for competition and the 
love of winning. Well he knew, as the 
man with the black beard called them 
one by one into the inner ofhce, what 
was at stake. He studied the face of 
each as he came out, but he couldn’t feel 
Then a kind-looking, very alert, 
sensible sort of lady came up to him and 
asked his name. 

“*George,”” he answered, with a sense 
of security. 

“Is that all?” the nice lady smiled. 

“Oh!” he stammered. “‘ George V, 

George Augustus Woods.” 

**And how old are you?” 

**Fourteen,” he finally said; and, look- 
ing her straight in the eye, with a frank, 
grave expression, he added, as if to insist 
upon it: “Fourteen last October.” 

She didn’t laugh at him, and she went 
with him, when it was his turn, into the 
inner room. She spoke in an undertone 


sure. 


ods 


atlast got intothe presence of agreat mal 

No boy’s life was ever more complet: 
ly, more ideally happy than George’ 
now began to be. If he couldn’t, except 
with difficulty, divide thirty by two, 
wasn’t because, as his teacher had told 
him, he was the stupidest boy in an 
school. He was elemental: a young, 
very young barbarian, to whom experi 
ence was the only interesting path to 
knowledge. He had a natural energ 
for work—work of a kind that he could 
see Was important to somebody beside 
himself. And light at heart he copied 
the letters, filled the ink-wells, and ke pt 
a dozen busy people supplied with pen- 
cils and blotting-paper; he tended thi 
telephone while Miss Bunting had he: 
lunch, and he ran errands. 

He was glad his altered position did 
not keep him from his acquaintances of 
the streets, which were almost legion. 
Often, in the old days of the New 
Bureau, when he would go forth a lit- 
tle dejectedly, after a long wait, to do 
his duty by the bulletins, a cabby would 
call out to him, “Want a lift, General?” 
and rein in his haggard steed to let 
George mount the box beside him. And 
there were certain policemen who wer 
his friends, chauffeurs, drummers, gen 
tlemen, ladies, “rich” office-boys who 
treated him to sodas. To all of whom h« 
recounted his rise in the world—his nev 
connection with Bristol, Sears & Long 
worth. They seemed, he thought, t 
show him more consideration on account 
of it. 

He was always shown consideration 
With perfect poise he took the jokes oO! 
the elevator-men, the big man at thi 
desk who called him ‘“‘Sandow,” an 


the patronizing ladies at telephones wh 
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venerally said “dear.” He would grow 
higger some day (he was sure of it) and 
he would grow older. Meanwhile—oh, 
the iov of having something to do for 
the people who weren’t festering in 
school-rooms and being punished for 
chewing gum or saying what they liked! 
If what they liked to say was pretty 
strong, he re asoned it was necessary to 
sav such things in so busy a world; any 
one with any experience could see that. 
When he got to be a busier and more 
important man himself he might say 
similar things. 

Inside the ofhce he had plenty of time 
for observation, and he certainly had a 
gift in that direction. Each person rep- 
resented to him an entirely distinct set 
of qualities. He could sum up any 
one he had seen a few times in terms 
of manners—as to little ways of looking 
and doing; he could tell how each would 
act under the various stresses and 
strains he knew about. 

There was a rather impetuous but 
business-like stenographer, for example, 
who always kept busy, George gradual- 
ly discovered, whether she had anything 
to do or not. Slowly it filtered through 
his mind that appearances really count- 
ed. She seemed to think she had to 
be as busy as she looked; he couldn't 
be quite sure himself that she wasn’t. 
At any rate, he thought her more 
nearly the kind of person to be in 
an ofhce than was the tall, languid 
lady with red hair who, note - book 
in hand, slunk around like a tired 
camel. When he heard Mr. Bristol 

Mr. Bristol was the man with the 
black beard—say to Mr. Longworth one 
day in the corridor, **There’s no doubt 
about it; she does good work,” his eves 
opened with wonderment. Nevertheless, 
he argued, she was so dead-like and so 
foolishly dressed up that he wasn’t 
W holly convinced. 

He couldn’t see at all why the tete- 
phone lady was so unpopular unpopu- 
lar, not with the people who came in and 
out, with whom she got on well enough, 
but unpopular with his own associates 
of the inner circle. They didn’t treat 
her very well; yet she was awfully kind. 
She told him how her father used to be 
very rich, and they had three servants; 
how she always took hold and helped; 


and how, now that her father was dead, 
she preferred to work; and that her 
mother had rheumatism; and that a 
man had taken her to shoot the rapids 
last summer. George wanted to know 
all about it, and it was kind of her to 
tell him; and he liked, too, girls who 
could shoot rapids. To be sure, he was a 
bit puzzled when he heard her telling 
the blithe young Mr. Justin Bristol—he 
was a son of the man with the black 
beard—that a friend had just sent her 
a rule for making cranberry jelly so that 
the cranberries staved whole; and 
George watched her pass Mr. Justin 
Bristol—he was always called that—a 
black-bordered letter which apparently 
contained the said rule; and saw Mr. 
Justin Bristol decently take it and van- 
ish laughing into his room. 

He liked Mr. Justin Bristol; he was 
so gay, talked so beautifully, and wore 
such fine clothes. George heard the 
bookkeeper say that really she thought 
Mr. Justin Bristol was to the manor 
born. Though he didn’t know just what 
“to the manor born” meant, he was sure 
it mattered. He would like to be more 
like Mr. Justin Bristol. To this end he 
spent more time combing_his hair, and 
after his third week he bought a new 
neck-tie which he thought was like one 
of Mr. Justin Bristol’s. 

With this acquisition it was a little 
blow to his pride when Mr. Sears told 
him that if he would stop wearing his 
sweater, and put on a clean collar every 
day, he would “personally” pay him 
fifty cents more each week. However, 
he swallowed his pride and congratu- 
lated himself at the end of the first week 
by thinking it was a shame to take the 
money. Later on when Mr. Sears was 
sick and he was sent to his house with 
some papers, and saw the man with the 
uniform who opened Mr. Sears’s door, 
he understood Mr. Sears pe rfectly. 

Mr. Longworth was much easier to 
understand. He was a man you could 
talk to, and he never frightened George 
a bit. George always told him just 
what he thought, straight from the belt. 
When Mr. Longworth asked him why he 
didn’t go to school he said: “I don’t 
want to; and, besides, it don’t make no 
difference, for when | grow up I’m going 
to have a farm.” Then, Mr. Longworth 
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had an automobile which he ran him- 
self, whereas Mr. Sears never touched 
his. What was the use of having an 
automobile if you never touched it? 

George soon knew everybody who 
worked in his building. Nobody failed 
to greet him in the morning with a 
*“Good morning, George,” or “ You’ re 
up early, aren’t you?” or “It’s a fine 
day, Judge, isn’t it?” And the ladies 
sometimes gave him candy and flowers. 
He was particularly interested in Mr. 
Backer, who had once given him a ticket 
to a big football game, which George 
sold right afterward for ten dollars. 
When Mr. Justin Bristol told him it 
wasn't honorable to have done it he 
went right down to see Mr. Backer, 
apologized, and offered to give him the 
money. At which Mr. Backer laughed 
and asked George what he was going to 
do when he was a man. 

**Be a lawyer,” George said, without 
a smile. 

Mr. Backer was president of the Amer- 
ican Free Art League, which George 
had been very much disappointed to find 
was merely a concern for getting pic- 
tures into America without any duty. 
This information had been given him 
when he had asked Mr. Backer if it 
wasn’t a place “‘where a feller could 
learn to paint without paying,” having 
a vague idea in his mind that under 
those circumstances he would like to 
learn. 

**T didn’t know you could make money 
that way,” he commented; whereupon 
Mr. Backer explained that he didn’t; 
he was merely interested—and was not 
paid for being. Afterward George told 
Mr. Justin Bristol that he thought Mr. 
Backer was one in a million. 

One day Mr. Justin Bristol found 
George re ading a law-book. 

“For Heaven’s sake, George, why 
don’t you read Shakespe are?” he asked. 

“Oh!” said George, without any hesi- 
tation, “that’s just English literater; it 
don’t get you nowhere.”’ 

Along with his interest in studying 
law his perception of the transactions 
taking place around him grew keener 
every day. Gradually he got to under- 
stand a little the troubles that brought 
people to consult his employers. He 
could see, too, how they got the best 


advice. He saw the confidence in the 
faces after they had talked with M 
Bristol. His heart would thrill wit 
pride as he watched a client leave t} 
office and heard Mr. Bristol shout + 
him from the door of his room: 

“Have Brown and Bacon here at ter 
’ll be ready for you.” 

One day the elevator stopped omi 
nously at the eighth floor; and Georg: 
ensconced in a corner of it, all-seeins 
self-reliant as the Sphinx, observed 
beautifully dressed lady get in. She wa 
different from anybody he had ever seer 
at close range; undoubtedly she ha 
been to consult Mr. Backer; most of th 
beautifully dressed ladies who came t 
the building came for that purpose 
many of them, as Mr. Backer explain: 
it, had art treasures to import. But 
this particular lady seemed to Georg: 
the most beautiful of them all, and quit: 
naturally he wondered who she could 
be. Perhaps it was because he wondered 
so much and stared at her so attentive! 
that she, on emerging from the elevator, 
paused in the corridor near the doo: 
The elevator-man had whispered + 
George when he himself got out: “ Mrs 
Fullerton! That’s her!’ George knew 
what was meant well enough; he had 
read about her in the bulletins, and h 
had heard the stenographers talk about 
her in awed voices. She was the riche 
woman within a hundred miles, and sh: 
turned to him and said, with word 
more delicately and exquisitely spoken 
than he was used to (and George, in 
spite of his own habits, had decidedly an 
ear for good speech 

“Have you an office in this building?” 

“T’m with Bristol, Sears & Long- 
worth,” he stammered, proudly; “we 
have the best offices there are.” 

“Are you a lawyer?” she asked, as if 
she really wanted to know. 

George looked at her muff and her fu 
coat without embarrassment. ‘“‘I ain’t 
yet,” he said, “but I’m going to be, 
prhaps. Mr. Bristol is the best lawy: 
in the city; so is Mr. Longworth an 
Mr. Sears. Who does vour law busines 
for you?” 

She smiled and shook her head; an 
George laughed right out. To his min 
“‘law business” was something all ric! 
people had, as much as they had fu 
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and fine speech. The next minute, how- 
ever. he understood her not answering. 
‘P’rhaps you'll have some sometime,” 
he suggested, engagingly, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“Do vou want to ride a little?” 
lady offered, going toward the door. 

George opt ned it for her in a second 


the 


and wat« hed her sweep across the side- 
walk—saw how all the people looked at 
her when she turned to nod at him and 
then got into her automobile. She closed 
the door and looked at him through the 
open window. 

“What make is it?’” he demanded. 

*‘Charron,”’ she re- 
plied, de lightedly. 

“It’s a foreign car, 
ain’t it?” he asked. 

‘Yes, it was made 
in France. Hop in 
the front beside Bev- 
erly. He’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

Be ve rly was aw- 
fully nice at least 
George thought him 
so; and before he got 
off at a cross-street 
Beverly had told him 
a good de al; but the 
run for him had been 
as a winged moment 
during which he 
couldn't hear or se 
much of anything. 
He said good-by to 
Mrs. Fullerton and 
thanked he r. She 
put out her hand 
through the window, 
and George took it 
unhesitatingly, feel 
ing that that was 
what Mr. Justin 
Bristol would do un- 


der the circum- 
stances. She waved 
to him when the car 
started. He shouted 
back: 

“We'd be glad to 
see yer at the office.” 
And then he was 
sorry he had done it. 

He didn’t tell his 
family about het 





he didn’t want to, though he didn’t just 
know why; but he thought it all over 
again after supper while he fed his 
“Himilayer” rabbits, his goat, and his 
rooster in the rear of his mother’s house 
in a scrubby suburb; and by the time 
he set out once more for the office he had 
perfectly assimilated the rather unusual 
events of the day. 

One Saturday, George, sitting at his 
neatly kept desk, reflected long and seri- 
ously, with the conclusion that, nice as 
it was, work wasn’t wholly play. To 
be sure, the ladies often took it as if it 
were. On Saturdays, in particular, they 
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sec med to do nothing but whisper and 
giggle and look at the clock. But George 
had begun his day by having a little 
talk with Mr. Justin Bristol before the 
others had come. This had inspired him 
with a thirst for knowledge—a kind that 
made his own humble duties look rather 
tame; and when he thought of impor- 
tant affairs that real busy rich men were 
putting through, his place in the office 
seemed a trifle dismal. 

It was dismal, decidedly, to have to 
sit so near the new telephone girl, who, 
as far as George was concerned, had 
proved from the first to be a perfect 
failure. When Mr. Justin Bristol asked 
him what he thought was the matter 
with her, George dignifiedly told him he 
regarded Miss Tuttle as nothing but a 
mere child. On this particular day she 
told him in her own silly fashion that 
it was twelve o'clock and he had better 
go to lunch; upon which George looked 
pityingly at her, pulled his cap down 
over his head, and went. 

“If I couldn’t answer the telephone 
better’n she did,”’ he thought, “I'd git 
through to-morrow.”” But he smiled in 
spite of himself when a tall man with a 
big mustache got into the elevator and 
shook hands with him. They hadn’t 
met since the days of the bulletins. 

- W € ll! You hav e grow a the nice old 
gentleman said. “ You’ll be a large man 
some day.” 

It was enough to send George with a 
lighter heart and a quicker step down 
the crowded street toward the place 
where he and Albert and a boy named 
Joe often ate together. He increased 
his speed to a run and got so much ab- 
sorbed in the thoughts then gaily flit- 
ting through his mind that he shouted 
aloud with surprise when somebody grip- 
ped him by the arm and swung him 
round. 

“Where are you going, young feller?” 
-alled to him, and George 
recognized the pee thy Beverly, whom 
he had sat beside the day he drove with 
Mrs. Fullerton. 

‘*Where’s the car?” George gasped. 

The man wore a suit of light-colored 
livery and carried a small straw bag. 
“Oh, it’s right round the corner,” he 
“she’s up in them archi- 
tects’ offices, and I’m due there now.” 


a strong v¢ ice ¢ 


said, carelessly; 


“Is it the same car?” 
interestedly. 

“Same thing, my boy. 
earn a dollar?” 
looked somewhat alarm: 
then suitably changed his demea 
and said, ‘‘ How? 

“Well, just take this bag to Brin} 
Brothers; it’s for Jim Kelly; d’ 
know?” 

“Sure; it’s right round the corne: q 
number nineteen.” ’ 

“Right y’are; but I’ve got to get ba { 
to the car. She'll be down in a minut 
Run like hell now; here’s your dolla: 

George pocketed the dollar, took th: 
bag, and saw Beverly disappear round 
the nearest corner. “I'll be jiggered!”’ od 
he exclaimed, and then proceeded to th 
place where he knew Brinker Brothe: 
establishment to be. 

When he emerged from it he whistled, 
hurried back to the corner round whic! 
Beverly had disappeared, and from . el 
made a quick, deliberate search i 
directions, with the vagrant on 
again seeing his acquaintance. This h 
did not do. He looked at the clock 
a shop-window and saw that alread 
half an hour had gone. He turned int 
one of the so-called Oriole Lunch Rooms 
which were scattered over the city, and, 
little man about town that he was, jud 
ciously ordered a quick meal. 

The offices of Bristol, Sears & Long 
worth were among the very few that 
didn’t regularly close on Saturdays at 
one o'clock. Mr. Sears always particu 
larly set apart the rest of the day 
weather permitting—for golf. Mr. Long 
worth, oftener than not, went hom 
The office was open really because M: 
Bristol, Sr., wanted it to be; and M: 
Bristol, Sr., always came back aft 
luncheon to hold the fort. 

On this Saturday afternoon he didn’t ; 
come back until later than usua ! 
George was mostly alone with Miss Tut 
tle, two other lady helpers, and tl 
assurance that Mr. Justin Bristol 
somewhere behind closed doors. A fre 
a long intermission of dullness the tel 
phone rang, and George de spairing 
heard Miss Tuttle say through it: 

**No—I’m so sorry—wait a minute 
he isn’t. Well, what number are y 
calling? I’m afraid not. What nam 


George smil: 
D’ ve Want 


George 
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did vou say? What? I don’t think 
there’s any one here by that name. Let 
me see—what?—what?—hullo!—hullo! 

hullo! And then she pulled out the 
plug and resignedly sat back tn her chair. 

He couldn’t help wondering just what 
was want d at the 
othe r end of the 
line. He didn’t 
care so much if he 
heard Miss Tuttle 
say, after various 
elaborate at- 
tempts to be dis- 


cursive: ° No 
he’s out of town, 
or “‘No, he isn’t 


here just now 
he’s gone for the 
day. Won't you 
tell me what you 
want?” For such 
answers really im- 
plied that there 
was no way of do- 
ing anything for 
the people who 
were calling; but 
it worried him to 
gather that some- 
body might be 
trying very hard 
to get Mr. Bristol. 
It made his blood 
boil with rT alousy 
that he couldn’t 
have gone to the 
telephone and 
made some better, 
clearer attempt to 
give what was 
needed. Oh, if 
only he were a 
man to manage 
things as he saw 
there was a chance 
for somebody to 
do! He tried to compose himself. He 
wrote his name a great many times; 
then he wrote the name of Mr. Justin 
Bristol, and he was starting to write a 
make-believe letter of complaint to Bris- 
tol, Sears & Longworth when Mr. Bris- 
tol, Sr., came in. 

“Well, George, you seem to be the 
only one to cover the office,” he called 
out, good-naturedly, passing the boy on 
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his way to his room. Then the bell rang, 
and George watched the tired camel 
amble to Mr. Bristol’s door. 

George could not have told how long 
was the interval of quiet which followed: 
indeed, he otten tried in the days to 
come to remem- 
ber what he had 
been doing just 
how he had lost 
track of things. 
He could remem- 
ber only when he 
had heard the 
door opened; but 
that did not at- 
tract his atten- 
tion. Not until 
the te le phone lady 
pushed back her 
( hair and stood up 
did George take 
notice of what had 


happened. Then 
he arose and 
walked with 


amazement to- 
ward the central 
part of the main 
office. There 
before him he 
colored, drew 
back and thrust 
his hands deep 
into his pockets 
when he realized 
it there stood 
Mrs. Fullerton! 
She seemed to be 
looking around; 
her eyes had not 
yet met his. Be- 


hind her, as if 


waiting for some 


eS ea ee move on her part, 
was another lady, 

also beautifully 

dressed. And then Mrs Fullerton 


turned and, trailing her long gown over 
the floor, walked majestically up to him. 
She smiled as if meaning to be kind. 

** How do you do? | must see some- 
body—I haven’t forgotten you—but | 
am in a hurry. Who is here?” 


The telephone lady fluttered nearer, 


but Mrs. Fullerton was looking only at 
George. 


fr ‘i 


i 
; 
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Mi 
said; “‘he can see you right away.” 

* All right; then I'll see Mr. Bristol.” 

George had now fully regained his 
and he turned to Miss luttle 
with, “Tell Mr. Bristol Mrs. Fullerton 
wants to see him.” 

Miss Tuttle was too curious and ab- 
sorbed to notice the insult. She went, in 
another moment, with a rush for Mr. 
Bristol’s door. Mrs. Fullerton walked 
to and fro impatiently; and then Mr. 
Bristol appeared, hurried forward, and 
greeted her. She was all eagerness, and 
spoke very fast. George wanted to go 
closer that he might hear. He saw her 
speak a few words to her companion, 
and saw Mr. Bristol talking with them 
both. ‘They seemed to be getting along 
all right. ‘The other lady sat down, and 
Mrs. Fullerton followed Mr. Bristol to 
his office door, which Mr. Bristol opened, 
waiting for her to precede him. Before 
she did so she looked at George and 
nodded; and he saw that Mr. Bristol 
had seen 


Bristol has just come in,” he 


pe Sse, 
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He clutched the desk nervously; I 
wiped his moist forehead. He saw Mi 
Bunting—the kind lady, Mr. Bristol! 
favorite stenographet enter the office 
He saw the tired camel whispering to he 
at the other end of the room. He say 
Miss ‘| uttle leave the telephone and ru 
over to them. Then he felt he couldn 
sit still another instant; he rose an 
paced up and down, as if, though h 
didn’t dream of thinking it, some re: 
burden had descended suddenly upo! 
his shoulders. He wasn’t thinking nov 
of Mr. Justin Bristol, nor any of th 
usual things; quite independently h 
had a new and higher degree of respon 
sibility. 

Miss Bunting came quickly out t 
him. ‘‘Has Mr. Bristol wanted me?’ 
she asked. Like George, she was alway 
interested. 

“a don’t believe so,” he answered 
gravely; “Mrs. Fullerton’s there.” 

Just then Mr. Bristol’s door opened 
as if somebody were coming out: it 
closed again, then opened a little; and 




















THE IMPULSE 


while it was held open the voices of 
Mrs. Fullerton and Mr. Bristol were dis- 
tinctly audible. George hurriedly caught 
the words: “It must be—oh, try!—they 
are matchless—anybody here or in Paris 

of course—identification— Beverly!” 
Upon which the door was closed. 

George trembled. ‘“‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’ demanded the “kind lady.” 

He took two or three steps up and 
down. She ceased to smile and went up 
to him. Miss Tuttle was turning her 
head this way and that. “Please come 
here, Miss Bunting,” George said, going 
over to his desk, where Miss Bunting 


WHICH HAD TAKEN H 


M 


stoope d down ( lose to him, and he mur- 
mured: 
‘There's 


trouble — something’s the 
matter—I think I know; I heard ’em say 
somethin’ in there; | might be of use 
to her.” 

“How?” 

George’s mind came to a full stop. 
The door opened; Mr. Bristol stepped 
out and, without looking at = any- 
body, ordered, “Call up the Chief of 
Police.” 

He went back; 
a bell rang. 

“| must go,” said Miss Bunting; “‘if 


the door shut to, and 
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you know anything, don’t be afraid, 
George; go right in and tell it.” 

George shook all over. “P’rhaps I 
don’t,” he quavered. 

Miss Bunting hung back a moment, 
then went for her book and into Mr. 
Bristol’s room. George paced the floor 
agitatedly. He noticed the telephone 
lady was making an awful fuss getting 
the Chief of Police, and felt he could do 
it himself in no time. Suddenly he made 
up his mind. He went into the booth, 
brushed his hair and washed his hands. 
He forced himself as far as Mr. Bristol’s 
closed door and hesitated. 

‘Where are you going, George?” Miss 
Tuttle cried after him. Without an- 
swering her he turned the knob, pushed 
open the door, and went in. 

The room seemed as large to him as a 
hall. Mrs. Fullerton was sitting down— 
very far away—with some papers in her 
lap. She looked up at him, and oh, she 
was so worried and sad! Mr. Bristol 
looked up, shook his head at George’s 
entrance as if to forbid interruption; yet 
George stood there, trying and trying to 
speak. He didn’t know what he had to 
say; the impulse which had taken him 
so far now in the face of his opportu- 
nity betrayed him. “I—I didn’t mean 
to—” he had got out, W hen Miss Bunt- 
ing said, sweetly but decidedly: 

*T think, Mr. Bristol, George has 
some important message to give you.” 
“What is it?” Mr. Bristol asked. 
““Nothing,” said George; then he 
faced Mrs. Fullerton squarely, a sud- 

den triumph overcoming his fears. 

“Yer know that day I met you in the 
elevator?” he began, to which Mrs. Ful- 
lerton nodded and pulled her chair a bit 
forward. ‘Well, yer may have forgot- 
ten it, but you took me to a ride in your 
car. And I did—” 

“Of course I did,” she assented. 

“And a man name of Beverly was 
a-driving that car.” 

‘Beverly!’ Mr. Bristol exclaimed. 

“He’s mght, but I can’t see why he 
mentions it now.” 

“Because I heard you mention him— 
when the door was open—and I see’d 
him to-day, and I thought it was queer 
what he made me do. Have yer been 
to them architect folks in the Brown 
Building? Where you go sometimes?” 


He looked at Mrs. Fullerton al 
waited. 

“I came back from the country ty 
hours ago,” she said. 

He lied—he’s a liar. He told me yo 
was a-waiting for him by the Broy 
Building, and he asked me to carry 
bag for him to Jim Kelly, and—and 
and he gave me a dollar for doing it.” 

“They were in it, they were in it—n 
pearls!”’ she cried. 

The telephone rang, but Mr. Brist 
didn’t answer it. ‘‘Where’s Jim Kell) 
he demanded. 

“He warn’t there—he works for Brin 
ker Brothers.” 

Miss Tuttle opened the door, and M; 
Bristol waved her out. ‘What time, 
George?” 

“It was twelve—maybe a little afte: 
It was light as a feather, and I left it for 
him. Oh, oughtn’t | to have done it?” 
he pleaded, brokenly, turning to Mrs 
Fullerton, extending in his hand a crum 
pled dollar bill. 

George’s minute seemed ascending 
highest heaven when Mrs. Fullerton 
rushed over to him and with arms out 
stretched begged him to listen to her 
But he could only half hear, so excited 
was he, as was everybody else. Mr. Bris- 
tol banged the telephone, opened the 
door, and fairly shouted to Miss Tuttk 
“Didn't I tell you to get James’s Detec- 
tive Agency? Get Mr. James.” And 
he shut the door, deaf to her explana 
tions. Miss Bunting stood admiring! 
near to George while Mr. Bristol flung 
questions at him—questions upon ques- 
tions. In the midst of them the tele- 
phone rang, and George heard M1 
Bristol say: “It’s important — sixt 
thousand dollars. Come at once.” 

George was to be despatched immedi- 
ately to Brinker Brothers with a note 
telephoning would not be safe, he ha 
some satisfaction in hearing Mr. Bristo! 
say—there to await instructions. M1: 
Bristol shouted a great many to him : 
he departed; Mrs. Fullerton took hin 
by the hand, and—well, he couldn’ t har 
imagined anything more beautiful th 
the way she gave him her best hopes an 
assured him of her confidence in him. 

He bounded down three flights 
stairs, because the elevator didn’t con 
the instant he touched the button; h 
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YOU KNOW A MAN 


caught one on the eighth floor and made 
it descend with him to the bottom with- 
out stopping. Once on the street, he 
made a bee-line to his destination, then 
up four flights. He tried the door of 
Brinker Brothers and found it locked. 

It occurred to him that the bag might 
be inside. He inquired for the janitor; 
the elevator-men held a conference and 
decided he couldn’t be found. And 
George played what he thought was his 
hnal card. 

“Does any of youse know how I can 
get in? I delivered somethin’ to the 
wrong man here to-day, and I’ve got to 
get it back.” 

““What was it?” they all asked. 

“A bag —a straw bag with leather 
corners,” he added, reflecting. 

“Well, you can’t get in,” they said, 
decisively. That made him mad; and 
he remembered remorsefully how Mr. 


Bristol had forbidden him, whatever 


NAME OF JIM KBLLY ?” 


came, to mention the purpose of his er- 
rand. 

“Take me back to the fourth floor,” 
he sorrowfully commanded. What he 
had done, then, was to count for naught! 
His heart, that had warmed to the bat- 
tle, beat hard in resentment of such a 
possibility. 

He got out of the elevator, went round 
the corner, and knocked at the door. 
Nobody aiswered. He went farther 
along, to try each of the four doors of 
Brinker Brothers that gave on the cor- 
ridor. One—two—three, he tried use- 
lessly. He pounded on the last in des- 
peration; he listened — yes, he could 
make out the sound of footsteps in- 
side. He pounded harder, and finally 
an old woman opened the door a crack 
and looked out at him. She held a broom 
in one hand and was eating a sandwich. 
When she saw George she laughed and 
started to shut the door. 
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“Let me in,” he begged. 

(hrough a narrower opening she 
called, “What d’yer want?” 

“Open it and I'll tell you,” he de- 
clared, resolutely. 

She opened the door; he stepped in 
beside her. Quick as a flash he looked 
in every direction. ‘‘ Well, tell me,”’ she 
insisted; and George faced her with a 
question: 

“Do you know a man name of Jim 
Kelly?” 

“Jim Kelly? Sure. He’s not here; 


” 


he 8S gone. 

“Will he be here Monday?” he que- 
ried, trying hard to think what he had 
better say. 

‘Lord, no! he’s gone for good. What 
d’yer want of him?” 

‘‘ Dropped in to see him,” said George. 

“Well, now, did ye!” she explained, 
pleasantly. “‘Sure, and yer won't see 
him for a long toime. He’s gone to South 
Americay, yer know. Strange | should 
"ave seen ye.” 

For a second George looked tenderly, 
pityingly at her, then flew down the 
stairs, through the streets, and landed 
breathless and panting in Mr. Bristol's 
ofhce. 

[here were three strange men and two 
policemen both of whom nodded to 
George and said “Hello!” besides 
Mr. Longworth and Mr. Justin Bristol; 
and Miss Bunting had followed him in. 
Before them all Mr. Bristol said, “‘ Well, 
George?” 

rm | le’s gone -—— Jim Kelly !”? George 
shouted. ‘*To South America—this af- 
ternoon!”’ 

Chere was a minute’s breathless si- 
lence, and one of the strangers took out 
his watch. 

**We’re in time,” he cried; ‘‘the boat 
doesn’t start for half an hour.” 

It was all commotion. The man 
who had just spoken—George later 
found out he was the great detective 
seized him by the hand, and he and the 
other stranger and the two policemen 
started for the door. 

“You haven’t a moment to lose,” said 


Mr. Bristol. 


George sat down before his desk, and 
waited a long time—it seemed years 


to him—until there came a sharp ring- 
ing of the telephone. For once Miss 
Tuttle was all discretion. He couldn’: 
make out who was responsible for the 
call. Whoever it was had bee n con- 
nected with Mr. Bristol. Miss Tuttle 
listened and looked blankly at George. 
Miss Bunting came out and stood by 
his side. And just as Miss Purtl 
pulled out the plug Mr. Bristol’s bell 
rang. 

George found him smiling: he came 
over and slapped George on the shoulder. 

“You're a winner!” he said, huskily. 

And then it was Mrs. Fullerton’s turn. 

**l knew, dear boy, when I first saw 
you, that you were wonderful,” she said. 
* You can’t believe what you’ve done 
for me. I could never have been hap- 
py without them—never, oh, never!” 

She surrounded him with laurels. 

“Did they arrest him?” George de- 
manded of Mr. Bristol, who only bowed 
solemnly for reply. 

“What about Beverly?’ George fur 
ther inquired. 

“Your client will tell you,” Mr. Bris- 
tol assured him. And it was the happi- 
est moment of George’s life. Far happier 
than when, late in the afternoon, with 
he r recove red belongings, his client bade 
him good-by. 

“You must come to see me,” she 
began; “I have been talking with Mr. 
Bristol; | want you to go to school. | 
will send you.” 

“To school!’ George echoed, looking 
down the length of the room, as if he 
saw but the ruins of his high hopes 
gathering about him. 

“It’s a great offer, George,”” Mr. Bris- 
tol declared; ‘‘one you must accept.” 

“And leave here?’ George wailed, 
looking at Mrs. Fullerton. 

“Not for long. You see, | want you 
to be a great man—Bristol, Sears & 
Longworth will need you.” She smiled. 
“7 shall need you.” 

Oh, it was a difficult prospect, and 
drearily he faced it. It would be too 
long and lonely! 

“Would you take me back?” he ven- 
tured, a little brokenly, not wishing to 
look at Mr. Bristol. 

“We shall insist upon having you,” 
Mr. Bristol said, emphatically. 
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“4 E must not forget that 


a™ 46 


Ses) these men and women 


; x 
wo who file through the 
k4 \ \/ i narrow gates at Ellis 
; ges Island, hopeful, con- 


mee > fuse d, with bundles of 
: wee misconceptions as 
heavy as the great sacks upon their 
backs—we must not forget that these 
simple, rough- handed people are the an- 
cestors of our descendants, the fathers 
and mothers of our children. 

So it has been from the beginning. 
For a century a swelling human stream 
has poured across the ocean, fleeing from 
poverty in Europe to a chance in Amer- 
ica. Englishman, Welshman, Scotch- 
man, Irishman; German, Swede, Nor- 
wegian, Dane; Jew, Italian, Bohemian, 
Serb; Syrian, Hungarian, Pole, Greek 
one race after another has knocked 
our doors, been given admittance, has 
married us and begot our children. We 
could not have told by looking at them 
whether they were to be good or bad 
progenitors, for racially the cabin is not 
above the steerage, and dirt, like pov- 
erty and ignorance, is but skin-deep. A 
few hours, and the stain of travel has 
left the immigrant’s cheek; a few years, 
and he loses the odor of alien soils; a 
generation or two, and these outlanders 
are irrevocably our race, our nation, our 
stock, 

That stock, a little over a century 
ago, was almost pure British. True, 
\lbany was Dutch, and many of the 
signs in the Philadelphia streets were 
in the German language. Nevertheless, 
hve-sixths of all the family names col- 
lected in 1790 by the census authorities 
were pure English, and over nine-tenths 

90.2 per cent.) were British. Despite 
the presence of Germans, Dutch, French, 
and Negroes, the American was essen- 
tially an Englishman once removed, an 
Englishman stuffed with English tradi- 
tions, prejudices, and stubbornnesses, 

















New Americans 


reading English books, speaking English 
dialects, practising English law and Eng- 
lish evasions of the law, and hating 
England with a truly English hatred. In 
all but a political sense America was 
still one of * His Majesty’s dominions 
beyond the sea.” Even after immigra- 
tion poured in upon us, the English 
stock was strong enough to impress upon 
the immigrating races its language, laws, 
and customs. Nevertheless, the incom- 
ing millions profoundly altered our rac- 
ial structure. ‘lo-day over thirty-two 
million Americans are either foreign- 
born or of foreign parentage. No longer 
an Anglo-Saxon cousin, America has be- 

come the most composite of nations. 

We cannot help seeing that such a 
vast transfusion of blood must power- 
fully affect the character of the Amer- 
ican. What that influence is to be, how- 
ever, whether for better or for worse, is a 
question more baffling. Our optimists 
conceive the future American, the child 
of this infinite intermarrying, as a glori- 
hed, synthetical person, replete with the 
best qualities of all component races. He 
is to combine the sturdiness of the Bul- 
garian peasant, the poetry of the Pole, 
the vivid artistic perceptions “ the Ital- 
ian, the Jew’s intensity, the German’s 
thoroughness, the Irishman’s verve, the 
tenacity of the Englishman, with the 
initiative and versatility of the Amer- 
ican. ‘The pessimist, on the other hand, 
fears the worst. America, he believes, 
is committing the unpardonable sin; is 
contracting a mésalliance, grotesque and 
gigantic. We are diluting our blood with 
the blood of lesser breeds. We are suf- 
fering adulteration. ‘The stamp upon 
the coin—the flag, the language, the 
national sense—remains, but the silver 
is replaced by lead. 

All of which is singularly unconvine- 
ing. In our own families, the children 
do not always inherit the best qualities 
of father and mother, and we have no 
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assurance that the children of mixed 
races have this selective gift and rise 
superior to their parent stocks. Nor do 
we know that they fall below. We hear 
much concerning “pure” races and 
“mongrel” races. But ts there in all the 
world a pure race? The Jew, once sup- 
posed to be of Levitical pureness, is now 
known to be racially unorthodox. The 
Englishman is not pure Anglo-Saxon, 
the German is not Teutonic, the Russian 
is not Slav. To be mongrel may be 
virtue or a Vice. 


a 
We do not know. The 
problem is too subtle, too elusive, and we 
have no approved receipts in this vast 
eugenic kitchen. Intermarrying will go 
on, whether we like it or loathe it, for 
love laughs at racial barriers and the 
maidens of one nation look fair to the 
youth of another. Let the kettle boil 
and let us hope for the best. 

But the newcomer brings with him 
more than his potential parenthood, and 
he influences America and the American 
in other ways than by marriage and 
procreation. He creates new problems 
of adjustment. He enters into a new 
environment. 


He creates a new environ- 
ment tor us. 


Unconsciously but irre- 
sistibly he transforms an America which 
he does not know. He forces the native 
American to change, to change that he 
may feel at home in his own home. 

When we seek to discover what is the 
exact influence of the immigrant upon 
his new environment, we are met with 
dithculties almost as insurmountable as 
those which enter into the problem of 
the immigrant’s influence upon our com- 
mon heredity. Social phenomena are 
dificult to isolate. The immigrant is 
not merely an immigrant; he is also a 
wage-earner, a city-dweller, perhaps an 
illiterate. Wage-earning, city-dwelling, 
and illiteracy are all contributing influ- 
ences. Your immigrant is a citizen of 
the new factory, of the great industrial 
State, within, yet almost overshadowing, 
the political State. Into each of our 
problems—wages and labor, illiteracy, 
crime, vice, insanity, pauperism, democ- 
racy—the immigrant enters. 

There is in all the world no more 
dificult, no more utterly bewildering 
problem than this of the intermingling 
of races. Already thirty million immi- 
grants have arrived, of whom consider- 


ably over twenty millions have remains 
To interpret this pouring of new, stran, 
millions into the old, to trace its res) 
upon the manners, the morals, the em 
tional and intellectual reactions of ¢! 
Americans, is like searching out the y: 
low waters of the Missouri in the v: 
flood of the lower Mississippi. Our 1 
migrating races are many, and they m« 
diverse kinds of native Americans « 
varying planes and at innumerable c« 
tact points. So complex is the resultin 
pattern, so multitudinous are the threa: 
interwoven into so many perplexin, 
combinations, that we struggle in vair 
to unweave this weaving. At best y 
can merely follow a single color, noting 
its appearance here and its reappearanc: 
there, in this vast and many-hued ta; 
estry which we call American life. 

Fortunately we are not compelled 
embark upon so ambitious a study. W 
are here concerned, not with the all 
inclusive question, “Is Immigration go 
or bad?” but with the problem of how 
immigration has contributed to certain 
broad developments in the character an 
habits of the American, and even to th 
question we must be content with a half- 
answer. 

When we compare the America of to- 
day with the America of half a century 
ago, certain differences stand out sharp- 
ly. America to-day is far richer. It is 
also more stratified. Our social gamut 
has been widened. There are more vivid 
contrasts, more startling differences, in 
education and in the general chances of 
life. We are less rural and more urban, 
losing the virtues and the vices, th 
excelle snces and the stupidities, of coun- 
try life, and gaining those of the c1 
We are massing in our cities armies of 
the poor to take the place of country) 
ne’er-do-wells and village hangers-on 
We are more sophisticated. We ar 
more lax and less narrow. We have lost 
our earlier frugal simplicity, and ha 
become extravagant and competitiv: 
lavish. We have, in short, created a n¢ 
type of American, who lives in the cit 
reads newspapers and even books, bath: 
frequently, travels occasionally; a man, 
fluent intellectually and physically res' 
less, ready but not profound, intent up 
success, not without idealism, but son 
what disillusioned, pleasure-loving, ha: 
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working, humorous. At the same time 
there grows a sense of a social mal- 
adjustment, a sense of a failure of Amer- 
ica to live up to expectations, and an 
intensifying desire to right a not clearly 
perceived wrong. There develops a vig- 
,rous, if somewhat vague and untrained, 
moral impulse, an impulse based on 
social rather than individual ethics, 
unesthetic, democratic, headlong. 

Although this development might have 
come about in part, at least, without 
immigration, the process has been enor- 
mously accelerated by the arrival on our 
shores of millions of Europeans. These 
men came to make a living, and they 
made not only their own but other men’s 
fortunes. They hastened the dissolution 
old conditions; they undermined old 
tandards by introducing new; their 
very traditions facilitated the growth of 
that traditionless quality of the Amer- 
ican mind which hastened our material 
transformation. 

How we estimate this influence of the 
immigrant depends upon our definition 
of the term. (In a sense we are all immi- 
erants, from the straightest lineal de- 
scendant of Miles Standish to the burly 
‘“Hunkie” unloaded at Ellis Island this 
morning; from the men who came over 
in the Mayflower to the men who came 
over in the newest liner) We may, how- 
ever, arbitrarily define’ immigration as 
beginning with 1820, the first year for 
which we have statistics. Prior to that 
date the transatlantic movement was 
feeble. During the Colonial period only 
a trickling stream flowed across the 
ocean. The Revolutionary War cut us 
off from Europe. England was hostile, 
the rest of the world indifferent. Amer- 
ica was little known and not well-known. 
During the forty years ending in 1820, 
less than a quarter-million Europeans 
came to America. At present more 
immigrants land on a single summer day 
than arrived a century ago during a 
whole year 

The very poverty of the European 
masses prevented their exodus. A ticket 
for the hold of one of the pitching little 
sailing-vessels cost about ten pounds. 
But where should a laborer in those days 
hnd ten pounds? Men were born, grew 
up, married, begot children, and died at 
a ripe old age without ever owning a 
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pound, without ever touching or seeing 
a five-pound note. To buy his passage 
the emigrant sold himself. He became 
an “indentured” servant liable to a 
number of years of unpaid labor in 
America. This service was neither brief 
nor easy. Adults usually indentured 
themselves from three to six years; chil- 
dren from ten to fifteen, or until they 
came of age. If, on the way over, a 
man’s parents died —and this event 
was common enough—the orphan served 
their time as well as his own. At Phila- 
delphia, at Boston, at New York, dealers 
in “indentured servants” boarded the 
boat to look for a “likely boy” or a not 
too old housekeeper. Parents some- 
times sold their children, to remain free 
themselves. The trafic, though lucra- 
tive to the ship-owner and advantageous 
to the farmer, pressed hardly on the poor 
‘indentured servants,”’ often chained to- 
gether and peddled off in the Colonial 
villages. 

It is not strange that immigration in- 
creased. Gradually transportation facili- 
ties improved, America became better 
known, and the European population 
more mobile. Immigrants, already es- 
tablished in America, sent home money 
to permit other immigrants to come. 
The endless chain began to revolve. In 
1828 the number of arriving immigrants 
exceeded twenty-seven thousand, as 
compared with less than eight thousand 
only four years earlier. In 1832 another 
powerful impulse carried the immigra- 
tion to over sixty thousand annually. 
During the next twelve years immigra- 
tion maintained itself at a fairly constant 
level, averaging almost seventy thou- 
sand a year. ‘Then in 1845 there came 
to the transatlantic movement a stu- 
pendous and unprecedented growth. 
Soon the two-hundred-thousand mark 
was reached, then three hundred thou- 
sand, and finally, in 1854, no less than 
four hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand immigrants arrived. In proportion 
to our population, it was the greatest 
immigration this country has ever had 

No one who knew the state of 
Europe need have wondered at this 
human flood. The feudal conditions 
in Germany, which had survived the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, were 
at last disintegrating; industry was be- 
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ginning, the power loom was destroying 
the old hand-weavers; education was 
spreading, and the population was on 
the move, intellectually and physically. 
To these conditions, making for a freer- 
footed peasantry, a special occurrence 
contributed. The bitter winter of 1845 
destroyed innumerable vineyards. The 
melting snows swelled the Danube, the 
Elbe, the Main, the Moselle, the Rhine, 
devastating the surrounding country. 
The potato crop, the main resource of 
the German peasant, failed utterly, and 
during the winter of 1846 hosts of people 
stolidly starved. Those who had the 
means to leave discovered that America 
was the one way out, and so on the white 
Strasburg road long lines of carts began 
to make their way from Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, from Baden and Hesse- 
Cassel, to the nearest seaport. “There 
they go slowly along,” wrote a sympa- 
thetic observer, “their miserable tum- 
brils drawn by such starved, drooping 
beasts that your only wonder is how 
they can possibly hope to reach Havre 
alive.” The carts were littered with the 
scanty property of the emigrants, and 
“piled on the top of all are the women 
and children, the sick and bedridden, 
and all who are too exhausted with the 
journey to walk. One might take it for 
a convoy of wounded, the relics of a 
battlefield, but for the rows of ale 
white heads peeping from beneath the 
ragged hoods.” 

If these German emigrants, these new 
adventurers, were poor, what may we 
say of the Irish, die in their fearfully 
overcrowded island were, at the best, 
on the verge of starvation? The horri- 
ble ravages of the potato famine of 1846 
among the wretched poor of Ireland 
need no repetition. Untold thousands 
died in their huts; others, finding no 
relief in the towns congested with starv- 
ing folk, lay down in the streets and 
died. ** Along the country roads,” writes 
Justin McCarthy, “one met everywhere 
groups of gaunt, dim-eyed w retches, clad 
in miserable old sacking and wandering 
aimlessly with some vague idea of finding 
food.”’ 

This was the impulse, this “vague 
idea of finding food,” which in the fif- 
ties brought millions of West Europeans 
across the ocean. The voyage was des- 


perate. The vessels, officered by ign 
rant, underpaid, and often brutal c: a 
tains, and crowded to the gunwale wit! 
despised passengers, carried fever 

their holds. 
to the sea, the sick and stricken wer 
put off at New York or Boston, to fi 
the hospitals and almshouses. The Ge: 


mans, some of whom had means, moved 


in a never-ending line to the wester 
frontier. The less mobile Irish were + 


a great extent stranded in the Eastern 


cities. 

This immigration was by no mean 
cordially welcomed. 
a strongly — attitude mani 
fested itself in the ‘ 
and “ Know-Nothing” movements, bot! 
of which were largely anti-Catholic 
animus and political in form. Th 


Nativists demanded a restriction of im- 


migration and the appointment of on! 
native Americans to political office. Th 


“Know-Nothing” party, which arose out 


of the enormous immigration of the la: 
forties, elected a number of Senato: 
and Representatives, but remained wit! 
out effect on national legislation. Imm 
gration went on unimpeded. 

The conditions, however, in which th 
newly arrived immigrants found then 
selves, and the conditions which thx 
made for themselves, were by no mean 
all that might have been desired. Ame: 
ica did nothing to protect the nev 


comers, and the first and most lasting 


impression which the alien received wa 
often the lodging-house shark or som: 
other of the numerous exploiters wh 
infested the landing-place at Castle Ga: 
den. Nor did the majority of immi 
grants bring with them high standard 
of living. The new-comers from south 
ern and western Ireland had spent th: 
early lives in the 


hovels, with no floor and no furniture, 


and no beds but heaps of filthy straw « 
filthier rags. 
this sort these immigrants migrated 


horrible tenements in loathsome Amer- 


ican alleys. The transition meant n 


immediate radical improvement in thei 
habits. 

As a matter of history, most of th: 
conditions and influences now ascribed 
to immigration were ascribed to it halt 


The dead were consigned 


From 1835 on, 


Native-American” 


utmost squalor, in 
crowded, wretched, ill-lit, ill-ventilated 
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4 century and more ago. Then, as now, 
the resident had a prejudice against the 
new-comer, because of his lower stand- 
ards. Though the native refused to as- 
<ociate with the alien, he none the less 
obiected to the latter’s isolation, to the 
clannishness of the Irish and to the close 
congregation of Germans, who formed 
racial clots in the American vascular 
vstem. It was complained that these 
aliens “have their own theaters, rec- 
reations, amusements, military and na- 
tional organizations; to a great extent 
their own schools, churches, and trade- 
unions; their own newspapers and peri- 
odical literature.” A quiet social ostra- 
cism prevailed, emphasized from time to 
time by attacks upon Catholi¢ churches 
or German Turner societies, by perse- 
cutions of foreign-born children in the 
schools, and by occasional vehement de- 
nunciations from rostrum and pulpit. 

In the mean while, however, the im- 
migrant was quietly being changed by 
\merica and was quietly changing Amer- 
ica. After 1854 immigration fell off 
rapidly, and during the early years of 
the Civil War it dwindled to less than 
a hundred thousand a year. The coun- 
try was expanding at an unprecedented 
rate. The war absorbed native and 
foreign born, and the growing West made 
its appeal to all. Industry grew stupen- 
dously, the railroads opened new ter- 
ritories, and cities sprang up every- 
where. The immigrants were learning 
\merican ways, were marrying Amer- 
ican wives, were begetting and rearing 
American children. The son of the 
German or Irish immigrant was more 
American than the Americans. 

What happened in the forties and 
fifties has been repeated again and again, 
though in less spectacular form. The 
source of immigration has changed, but 
the impulse has remained the same. 
Hundreds of thousands have come to 
escape religious or political persecution, 
but the movement of the millions has 
been an economic movement, impelled 
by economic causes and subject to eco- 
nomic laws. Immigration ebbed and 
flowed, declining after panics and de- 
pressions in America, and increasing to 
torrential floods with each European 
calamity or with each sudden improve- 
ment in American industry. Progress, 
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however, was upward. Immigrants were 
insulted, cheated, occasionally murdered, 
but those who survived and prospered 
wrote glowing letters home, while the 
men who died from tuberculosis and 
dynamite explosions wrote no letters. 
Year by year the inflow increased. 
The average gross immigration during 
the years 1905-1912 was only a little 
under a million a year. 

A change, however, has come over 
this movement. Of the total immigra- 
tion from 1820 to 1860, over one-half 
was British and Irish, and over one- 
fourth German. Since 1881, our immi- 
grants have come chiefly from southern 
and eastern Europe. To-day there climb 
out of the ship’s steerage Italians, 
Greeks, Bohemians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Magyars, Russians, Hebrews, Syrians, 
Armenians, Turks, Croatians, Slove- 
nians, Slovaks, Servians, Rumanians, 
Bulgarians, Montenegrins, Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, and Herzegovinians. Im- 
proved transportation and improved 
conditions in Europe have contributed 
to this development. We could not have 
expected many more immigrants from 
Ireland. That country’s population is 
less than five years of our total inflow; 
if all our immigrants were to come 
from Ireland, not a soul would be left 
by the year 1918. Sweden’s popula- 
tion is that of New York City; Nor- 
way’s that of Chicago. We could empty 
both countries in a decade. Germany’s 
large population grows, but conditions 
there are improving so rapidly that the 
Empire now attracts immigrants. East- 
ern and southern Europe, on the oth- 
er hand, are awakening. The railroad, 
trolley, newspaper, telegraph, telephone, 
invade the interior. Men begin to move. 
The attraction of America reaches ever 
farther. To-day the peasant in Dal- 
matia, Syria, Basilicata, is nearer Amer- 
ica, knows more about us, than did the 
man from Galway or Bavaria half a 
century ago. The Italian in New York 
City goes to a moving-picture theater on 
Elizabeth Street and sees on the screen 
the faces of friends who, a few months 
before, embarked from Naples for the 
Tripolitan war. For a few soldi an 
urchin of Palermo actually sees “Little 
Italy.” 

That is the history of our immigra- 
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tion, a coming together of the New and 
the Old World. ‘The attraction of Amer- 
ica penetrates ever deeper into Europe, 
from the maritime peoples living on the 
fringe of the ocean, to the inland plains, 
and then into somnolent, winter-locked 
mountain villages. Simultaneously Eu- 
rope changes America. You can alter 
any country if you pour in enough 
millions. These immigrants, moreover, 
are of a character to effect changes. 
America’s attraction is not to the good 
or to the bad, to the saint or to the sin- 
ner, but to the young, the aggressive, 
the restless, the ambitious. The Euro- 
peans in America are chosen men, for 
there is a rigorous selection at home and 
a rigorous selection here, the discouraged 
and defeated returning by the ship-load. 
These immigrating races are virile, tena- 
cious, prolific. Each ship-load of new- 
comers carries to American life an 
impulse like the rapidly succeeding ex- 
plosions of a gasolene-engine. 

Moreover, these immigrants, peas- 
ants at home, become city-dwellers a 
The city is the heart of our body social. 
It is the home of education, amusement, 
culture, crime, discontent, social con- 
tacts—and power. The immigrant, even 
in the gutter of the city, is often nearer 
to the main currents of our national life 
than is the average resident of the coun- 
try. His children are more literate, 
more restless, more wide-awake. 

With such numbers, such qualities, 
and such a position within the social 
network, one might imagine that the 
immigrant would gradually transform 
us in his own likeness. But no such 
direct influence is visible. As a nation 
we have not learned politeness, although 
we have drawn millions of immigrants 
from the politest peoples in the world. 
Our national irreverence is not de- 
creased, but, on the contrary, is actually 
increased, by the mass of idols, of good 
old customs, memories, religions, which 
come to us in the steerage. (Nor i is the 
immigrant’s influence in any way inten- 
tional. Though he hopes that America 
will make him, the immigrant has no 


presumptuous thought of making Amer- 
ica. To him, America is a fixed, un- 
changing environmental thing, a land to 
brow se on,) 
This very 


passivity of the newly 
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arrived immigrant is the most trem 
dous of influences. The workman w! 
does not join a union, the citizen w! 
sends his immature children to the f. 
tory, the man who does not becon 


naturalized, or who maintains a standard 
of living below an inadequate wage, suc! 


a one by contagion and pressure chang 
conditions and lowers standards all ab: 

him, undermining to the extent of | 
lethargy our entire social edifice. 11| 
aim of Americanization is to combat ¢! 
passive influence. Two forces, like go 


and evil, are opposed on that long fro: 
tier line where the immigrant comes in: 
contact with the older resident. (Th 


American, through self-protection, not 


love, seeks to raise the immigrant to hi 


economic level; the immigrant, throu; 
self-protection, not through knowledg 
involuntarily accepts conditions whi 


tend to drag the American down to his 


In this contest much that we ordinari!\ 
much that is ug! 
is good. The immigrant girl puts on 


account virtue is evil; 


corset, exchanges her picturesque hea 


dress for a flowering monstrosity of an 


American hat, squeezes her honest pe: 


ant’s foot into a narrow, thin-soled Ame: 


ican shoe—and behold, it is good. It is 
step toward assimilation, toward a m 
expensive if not a 
of living. It gives hostages to Ameri: 
It makes the frenzied saving of the ea: 
days impossible. Docility, abnegatio 
and pecuniary abasement are not e 
nomic virtues, however highly they 1 

be rated in another category. 

In still other ways this assimilati 
alters and limits the alien’s influen: 
Much is lost in the process. The imn 
grant comes to us laden with gifts, | 
we have not the leisure to take nor | 
the opportunity to tender. The brillia: 
native costumes, the strange, vibra 
dialects, the curious mental molds 
soon faded or gone. The old religion 
the old customs, the traditional manne: 
the ancient lace do not survive the m« 
ing-pot. Assimilation, however nec: 
sary, ends the charm and rareness of « 
quaint human importations. 

For this esthetic degeneration the in 
migrant must not be blamed. (To ga 
himself he must lose himself) He mi 
adopt “our ways.”) The Italian d 
laborer finds that miacaroni and lett 


more lovely standard 
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are not a suitable diet for ten hours’ work 
on the subway or the Catskilldam. The 
politeness of sunny southern Europe is 
at a discount im our skurrying, elbow- 
ing crowds. The docility of the peasant 
damns a man irretrievably in the strug- 
gle to rise, and conservatism in gen- 
tle, outlandish manners is impossible in 
kaleidoscopic America. The immigrant, 
therefore, accepts our standards whole- 
sale and indiscriminately. He “goes the 
limit” of assimilation — slang, clothes, 
and chewing-gum. He accommodates 
himself quickly to that narrow fringe of 
America which affects him most imme- 
diately. The Talmudist in Russiz is, 
for better or worse, no Talmudist here: 
he is a cloak-presser or a real-estate 
broker. The Greek shepherd becomes 
an elevator-boy or a hazardous specula- 
tor in resuscitated violets. The Sicilian 
bootblack learns to charge ten cents for 
a five-cent shine; the candy-vender from 
Macedonia haggles long before he knows 
a hundred English words; the Pole who 
never has seen a coal-mine becomes 
adept at the use of the steam-shovel. 

Another limit to the immigrant’s influ- 
ence is due to the fact that the America 
to which he adapts himself is the Amer- 
ica that he first meets, the America at 
the bottom. That bottom changes as 
America changes from an agricultural 
to an industrial nation. For the average 
immigrant there is no longer a free farm 
on a Western frontier: there is only a 
job as an unskilled or semi-skilled work- 
man. For that job a knowledge of his 
letters is not absolutely necessary. Nor 
is a knowledge of English. There are in 
America to-day a few millions of aliens 
who cannot speak English or read or 
write their native tongue, and who, from 
an industrial point of view, are almost 
mere muscle. The road from bottom to 
top becomes steeper and more inacces- 
sible. Stratification begins. 

Because of his position at the bottom 
of a stratified society, the immigrant— 
especially the recent immigrant—does 
not exert any large direct influence. 
Taken in the mass, he does not run our 
businesses, make our laws, write our 
books, paint our pictures, preach to us, 
teach us or prescribe for us. His in- 
direct influence, on the other hand, i is 
increased rather than diminished by 
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his position at the bottom of the struc- 
ture. When he moves, all superin- 
cumbent groups must of necessity shift 

their positions. This indirect influence 

is manifold. The immigration of enor- 
mous numbers of unskilled “ interchange- 
able” laborers, who can be moved about 
like pawns, standardizes our industries, 
facilitates the growth of stupendous 
business units, and generally promotes 
plasticity. The immigrant, by his mere 

presence, by his mere readiness to be 
used, speeds us up; he accelerates the 
whole tempo of our industrial life. He 
changes completely “the balance of 
power” in industry, politics, and social 
life generally. The feverish speed of our 
labor, which is so largely pathological, 

is an index of this. The arrival of ever 
fresh multitudes adds to the difficulties 
of securing a democratic control of either 
industry or politics. The presence of the 
unskilled, unlettered immigrant excites 
the cupidity of men who wish to make 
money quickly and do not care how. It 
makes an essentially kind-hearted people 
callous. Why save the lives of ““wops’”’? 
What does it matter if our industry 
kills a few thousands more or less, when, 
if we wish, we can get millions a year 
from inexhaustible Europe? Immigra- 
tion acts to destroy our brakes. It keeps 
us, as a nation, transitional. 

Of course this transitional quality of 
America was due partly to our virgin 
continent. There was always room in 
the West; a man did not settle, but 
merely lighted or a spot, like a migra- 
tory bird on its southern journey. Im- 
migration, however, intensified and pro- 
tracted this development. Each race 
had to fight for its place. Natives 
were displaced by —_ who were dis- 
placed in turn by Germans, Russians, 
Italians, Portuguese, Greeks, Syrians. 
Whole trades were deserted by one na- 
tion and conquered by another. The 
peoples of eastern Europe inundated the 
Pennsylvania mining districts, displac- 
ing Irish, English, and Welsh miners. 
The Irish street laborer disappeared; the 
Italian quietly took his shovel. Russian 
Jews revolutionized the clothing trade, 
driving out Germans as these had driven 
out native Americans. The old homes 
of displaced nations were inhabited by 
new peoples; the old peoples were shoved 
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up or down, but, in any case, out. Cities, 
factories, neighborhoods changed with 
startling rapidity. Connecticut schools, 
once attended by descendants of the 
Pilgrims, became overfilled with dark- 
eyed Italian lads and tow-headed Slavs. 
Protestant churches were stranded in 
Catholic or Jewishneighborhoods. Amer- 
ica changed rapidly, feverishly. That 
peculiar quiet restlessness of America, 
the calm fear with which we search with 
the tail of our eye to avoid swirling auto- 
mobiles, the rush and recklessness of our 
life, were increased by the mild, law-abid- 
ing people who came to us from abroad. 

There was a time when all these quali- 
ties were good, or at least had their good 
features. So long as we had elbow-room 
in the West, so long as we were young 
and growing, with a big continent to 
make our mistakes in, even recklessness 
was a virtue. But to-day America is no 
longer elastic, the road from bottom to 
top is not so short and not so unimpeded 
as it once was. We cannot any longer 
be sure that the immigrant will find his 
proper place in our Eastern mills or 
on our Western farms without injury to 
others—or to himself. 
¢ The time has passed when we exulted 
in the number of grown-up men, bred 
at another country’s expense, who came 
to work for us and fertilize our soils with 
their dead bones. The time has passed 
when we believed that mere numbers 
were all. * To-day, despite night-seheeols, 
settlements, and —a—whole—network of 
Americanizing-agencies, we have teem- 
ing, polyglot slums and the clash 
race with race in sweatshop and fac- 
tory, mine and lumber-camp. We have 
a mixture of ideals, a confusion of stand- 
ards, a conglomeration of clashing views 
of life.) We, the many-nationed nation 
of America, bring the Puritan tradition, 
a trifle anemic and thin, a little the 
worse for disuse. The immigrant brings 
a Babel of traditions, an all too plastic 
mind, a willingness to copy our virtues 
and vices, to imitate us for better or 
for worse. All of which hampers and 
delays the formation of a national con- 
sciousness. 

From whatever point we view the new 
America, we cannot help seeing how in- 
timately the changes have been bound 


up with our immigration, especially wit! 
that of recent years. The widening « 

the social gamut becomes more signit 

cant when we recall that with unr 

stricted immigration our poorest citizen 
are periodically recruited from the poo: 
of the poorest countries of Europe. Ou 
differences in education, while they hay: 
other causes, are sharply accentuated by 
our enormous development of university 
and high schools at the one end, and 

by the increasing illiteracy of our immi 
grants at the other. In cities wher 
there are large immigrant population: 
we note the beginning of a change in ou: 
attitude toward the public schools, tow- 
ard universal suffrage, toward many o| 
the pious, if unrealized, national ideal 
of an earlier period. 

Fundamentally, however, the essentia 
fact about our present-day immigration 
is not that the immigrant has changed 
(though that fact is of great importanc« 
but that the America to which the immi 
grant comes has changed fundamental 
ly and permanently. And the essential 
fact about the immigrant’s effect on 
American character is this, that the gift 
of the immigrant to the nation is not 
the qualities which he himself had 
home, but the very qualities which 
Americans have always had. In othe: 
words, at a time when American indus- 
trial, political, and social conditions ar: 
changing, partly as a result of immi 
gration itself, the immigrant hamper 
our psychological adjustment to such 
changes by giving scope and exercise t 
old national characteristics which should 
be obsolescent. 

America to-day is in transition. W: 
have moved rapidly from one industria! 
world to another, and this progress has 
been aided and stimulated by immigra- 
tion. The psychological change, how 
ever, which should have kept pace with 
this industrial transition, has been slowe: 
and less complete. It has been retarded 
by the very rapidity of our immigration, 
and by the tremendous educational task 
which that influx placed upon us. Th: 
immigrant is a challenge to our highes' 
idealism, but the task of Americanizing 
the extra millions of new-comers has 
hindered progress in the task of democra- 
tizing America. 
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Settling 


BY CLARENCE 


iK EEE F Peter Guide had been 
Kia or ; . a 
(1 gf) helpless in face of his 
<> other five daughters, he 
VA | N85 was a day-old babe in 
way is ~ . 
re the hands of Ophelia. 
ml oe idee «= The _ gentle, absent- 
e SZ minded old schoolmas- 
ter had wondered vaguely how it had 
come about that his six daughters had 
survived and grown to womanhood. He 
could with difficulty convince himself 
that the credit was his. When Sarah, 
his wife, passed from the scene, leaving 
him with six children, all girls, he had 
felt a hopeless terror mitigated by 
a passionate love for the little things. 
Then came the move to Diversity town- 
ship—and Zaanan Frame, Diversity’s 
Justice of the Peace. Though Peter 
never realized it, Zaanan had raised his 
daughters, molded his daughters, domi- 
neered the whole Guide family for years. 
Whatever credit or discredit was to be 
given be longed to Zaanan. 

Now only Ophelia remained on the 
little farm. Five sisters were safely mar- 
ried and in more practical hands than 
Peter’s. But Ophelia, most difficult of 
all of them, remained, and to-day, while 
Peter racked his brain for arguments, she 
vowed she would never go. 

“T sha’n’t leave you, dad,” she de- 
clared. “I’m all you’ve got left. Just 
me. Why—why, you'd starve, like as 
not, if | were to marry and go away from 
you.” 

“But—” said Peter, having in his 
mind a great many thoughts on the sub- 
ject which, somehow, he was unable to 
put into words. 

“No use talking,” said Ophelia. 
“Every family ought to have at least 
one old maid in it, and I’m our last 
chance. . . . Besides, it’s so silly to 
marry. Look at Miranda and Viola and 
Desdemona and Olivia and Juliet. Tied 
down! So far as I can see, dad, all there 
is to marriage is being able to brag to 
other women that you didn’t have to 
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stay an old maid. . . . Well, I want to 
stay an old maid.” 

“But said Peter, again, on the 
brink of unuttered arguments. 

Again Ophelia interrupted. ‘Chil- 
dren,” she said with what might have 
been a snort, if Ophelia had been less 
pleasing to the eye. ‘“There’s Miranda 
with one. . . . Cunnin’, all right, but 
look at the nuisance. She hasn’t had a 
night’s sleep in months. Doesn’t think 
anything but baby. Then there’s Des- 
demona with twins—” 

Here Peter interrupted. ‘My chil- 
dren,” he said, softly, eyes dim and 
looking far into the past—“ my children, 
Ophelia, have been the sweetest thing in 
my life. Mine has been a useless life, 
save for my children. My fortune has 
never carried me out of the byways and 
quiet places of the world; the work I 
have done has many times seemed to me 
vain and with no return in accomplish- 
ment. ... I have been sad, daughter, 
and I have known discouragement. | 
have feared I was like the man who 
hid his light under a bushel... and | 
have been afraid. But always the 
thought of my babies has kept me 
from resentment. . . . Babies are good, 
Ophelia.” 

Ophelia smoothed her father’s thin, 
white hair and laid her cheek against 
his cheek. ‘But I shall stay with you, 
father, just the same. 

From the road came a stentorian 
shout: “Whoa, Tiffany! Whoa! What’s 
the matter with you, eh? Don’t you 
know whoa when you hear me? Say! 
I’m a-goin’ to trade you for a hog, and 
slaughter the hog for bacon. . . . Whoa, 
now!” It was old Zaanan Frame, Justice 
of the Peace for Diversity and political 
dictator of the county; it was Zaanan 
Frame, self-appointed guardian of the 
Guide family. With loud mutterings 
he tied his horse, named after that fa- 
mous book, Tifiany’s Justices’ Guide, and 
limped up the walk. 
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“Afternoon, folks,” said he, gruffly. 

“Afternoon, Uncle Zaanan,” replied 
Ophelia, and Peter smiled his welcome. 
The old justice lowered himself cau- 
tiously into a rocker, for a recent wet 
spell had awakened his rheumatism. 

“Well,” he grunted, looking from one 
to the other, “what’s the matter? Eh? 
What’s wrong?” 

“Ophelia,” said Peter Guide, glad to 
be able to shift the weight of the matter, 
“says she shall never marry. . . . She 
says she’s going to stay with me always. 
. . » She says she wouldn’t dare leave 
me alone. ... She says she doesn’t 
want children.” 

“Um. Hum. - Cale’latin’ on 
bein’ an old maid, eh? Figger that’s 
about the job to suit you, do you? Eh?” 

“Yes,” said Ophelia. 

*“Wa-al,” growled Zaanan, his face 
impassive, “I’ve up and read clean 
through the Constitution of the United 
States more’n a dozen times, and I don’t 
recollect anythin’ in it forbiddin’ old 
maids. . Old maids is what _ keeps 
the institution of matrimony goin’. . . 
*Course they be. . It’s the sight of 
old maids a-hangin’ ‘round that gits the 
girls to wearin’ red ribbons in their hair 
and yaller frocks of a Sunday to ketch 
the boys. . . . Old maid,eh? Um... . 
Don’t want no children. Huh! Well, 
Ophelia, you might go on and try it to 
see how you like it—but don’t keep a- 
tryin’ it too long. That’s the way some 
old maids got to be sich—they kep’ 
a-tryin’ somethin’ or other till there 
wasn’t no more pink in their cheeks, nor 
shine to their cyes, nor crinkle to their 
hair; and then old maids was about all 
they could be.” 

Peter Guide showed his disappoint- 
ment in his face, but Zaanan did not so 
much as glance at him; in fact, the old 
justice seemed to have exhausted the 
subject of marriage, for he began talking 
about something quite alien to that 
sacred institution, and when he left at 
the end of a couple of hours it remained 
as he abandoned it. 

He drove Tiffany back to Diversity, 
or, rather, Tiffany hauled Zaanan there, 
for the ancient horse was not one to be 
driven or in any manner turned from 
his set custom of varying an amble with 
a crawl. Of his own accord Tiffany 


stopped before Zaanan’s office, dropped 
his head, and appeared to go fast asleep 
Zaanan got down with an accompani- 
ment of grunts and ejaculations, and 
went toward the steps. Dolf Springer, 
pathmaster, sat there, whittling. 

“Was you thinkin’ of goin’ by Ham 
Lovett’s office?” asked Zaanan. 

“| was just gittin’ on to my feet,” sa 
Dolf, “‘to go to that very place.” 

““G’-by, Dolf,” said Zaanan, and went 
inside. 

In ten minutes Lovett, the coroner, 
bustled in. 

“Afternoon, Ham,” grunted Zaanan. 

“Howdy, Jedge.” 

“Had a vacation this summer, Ham?” 

Ham puzzled a moment, for he kn: 
Zaanan’s method of issuing command 
Zaanan never ordered directly, but 
moved his men to his will by sugges- 
tion, by innuendo, by various indirect 
methods peculiar to himself. “Hadn't 
thought of no vacation, Jedge,” said 
Ham, not able to fathom Zaanan’s wish 

*“Goin’ to go on a vacation, Ham?” 
Zaanan demanded, his right eyebrow fa: 
down over his eye. 

“Wa-al, now, Jedge, I calc’late my 
wife ’u’d sorter relish a visit away, but 
He hesitated and shuffled his feet, { 
Zaanan in anger was not without ter’ 
“But there’s leetle Mel—you know :2et| 
Mel, son of Mel Treadway, my nephev 
Pore leetle baby’s stayin’ to our hoi 
since his ma died. . My wife won’ 
hanker none to go traipsin’ around wi 
him.” 

Goin’ to take leetle Mel with y: 
eh?” 

“Hain’t nobody to leave him with.” 

“Um! Huh! Hain’t nobody, e! 
. . . [dun’no’s anybody ever left a bal 
with me. Ever hear of anybody doin’ 
so?” 

“You!” 
self to grin. 

A rumble started from Zaanan’s 
throat. 

“Why,” said Ham, “I shouldn’t | 
s’prised if my wife might sort of ask yo 
to look after Mel.” 

“Um! How old’s Mel?” 

*Goin’ on four.” 

“When was you thinkin’ of goin 
Ham? *Twasn’t Sattiday, now, was it’ 


Eh?” 


Ham almost permitted hin 
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“Why, Jedge, that’s the very time | 

was plannin’ on.” gs 
“G’-by, Ham,” grunted the justice, 

and Ham vanished from the room. 
7aanan sat at his table a few minutes, 

then a sound issued from his throat 

which might have been blood relation to 

a chuckle. His face, however, showed 

no traces of amusement. 

Presently he got slowly 

to his feet and went 

out of the office. He 

clambered slowly, creak- 

inglv, into his buggy, and 

drove Tiffany around to 





the barn. 

On the following Sat- 
urday morning Coroner 
Lovett and his wife ~ 
stopped at Zaanan’s door 
on their way to the depot. 

They left in Zaanan’s 
charge little Mel Tread- 
way, aged goin’-on-four 
vears. \s the couple 
went slowly down the anal 
street alone, Mrs. Lov- 
ett’s face wore an ex- 








pression of doubt. Per- 
haps she was not alto- 
gether satished of Zaa- 


nan’s efhciency as a 





nurse 

Zaanan, however, was 
able to lift himself up to 
the emergency. Be fore 
the Lovetts were out of 
the room the old justice 
was in the midst of a 
story about a woodchuck 








with ears “two foot 
long” that had a five- 
room cottage under- 
ground where he lived a 
most amazing life with a 
jumping-jack that could 
say only the words, “If 
[ eat any more I'll git 
a stummick- ache,” and 
which was always bumping its head 
against the wall when it jumped. Little 
Mel was carried along on the flood of such 
adventures so that he forgot even to miss 
his aunt and uncle, and not a tear did he 
shed. He helped Zaanan harness Tif- 
fany, and, sitting between Zaanan’s legs. 
held the lines in his little fists, driving, 
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“like he was a big boy all growed up ”— 
and was very happy thereat. 

Out into the country they drove until 
they reached a point just around the 
turn of the road from Peter Guide’s 
farm-house. Here Zaanan alighted, al- 
lowing Mel to take a “big jump” from 
the seat into his arms. 


“| SHA'N’T LEAVE Y Dab” 


“Young feller,” said Zaanan, “‘we’re 
goin’ to do a mite of walkin’ now. Cal- 
c’late you kin walk a spell?” 

“TI take big walks with my daddy,” 
said Mel. ‘‘He comes every month.” 

“Um,” grunted Zaanan. ‘‘ Now we're 
Injuns a-sneakin’ up on a house yonder.” 
They got down on all-fours and crawled 
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SITTING BETWEEN ZAANAN'S LEGS, HE HELD THE LINES 


along the rail fence, peering ahead, 
crouching behind bushes, ready to at- 
tack or flee, as happenings demanded. 
At last they came to Peter Guide’s white- 
painted fence. 

“If I was a big Injun,” declared 
Zaanan, in a hoarse whisper, “I cal- 
c’late I’d rush up to that there gate and 
I’d bang it open—kerplunk!—and I'd run 
up to the house, and I’d kick on the door 
as loud as I could kick. Wouldn’t that 
jest fool them folks ’most to death?” 
~ “Scare ’em,” corrected Mel, severely. 
“Folks is scared of Injuns. Injuns cuts 
off folks’s heads.” 

“To be sure,” said Zaanan, and patted 
the little fellow on the head. “ Reckon 
you could give this here big Injun a 
kiss ‘fore you start.” 





Mel put his moist 
little lips against 
Zaanan’s leathery 


‘aanan was not the 
face Diversity was 
accustomed to see. 

“* Now scamper, ol’ 
Rain-in-the-Face,’ 


ran little Mel. 

Quickly Zaanan 
turned and retreated 
down the slope and 
out of sight around 
the bend in the road. 
As he drove back to 
Diversity he touched 
several times, and 
with fingers that 
caressed, the spot 
which Mel’s lips had 
pressed. 

Little Mel banged 
the gate and stamped 
up on the steps. 
With determination 
he kicked on Peter 
Guide’s door. No 
one answered, so he 
kicked again, and 
added a war-whoop 
for good measure, 
Ophelia Guide 
opened the door, 
whereupon Mel 
loosed another 
whoop and charged 
with savage intrepidity. 

Ophelia retreated, startled. “Why!” 
she ejaculated. “‘Why!.. .” 

Mel followed up his advantage until 
self-defense compelled Ophelia to seize 
him and lift him, kicking, into the air. 

“W hy! ...” she exclaimed again. 

“You lemme go! Big Injun!’ Then 
he broke into a laugh—a thrilling laugh 
and inquired, engagingly: * Didn’ t | 

s prise you? Was you scairt?”’ 

“Well, of all things!’ Ophelia ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Whose little boy are you, 
anyhow? Where did you come from?” 

“T ain’t a little boy. I’m big Injun.” 

Ophelia stepped on to the porch and 
looked up and down the road. It was 
deserted. “How did you get here? Who 
brought you?” 
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“Man brought me. He let me drive 
his horsey.” 

‘“Where is he?”’ 

Mel pointed. Then his face showed 
surprise, fe ar. He ran to the gate, shout- 
ing, “Man!...Man!...Man!...” 
Nobody was in sight. ‘Terrified now, 
feeling himself de serted, the little fellow 
lifted up his voice and wept so that 
Ophelia covered her ears. 

What could she do? Nothing but try 
he r best to comfort the child. She took 
him into her arms and carried him to 
the porch, where she sat down with him 
and talked to him, and hugged him, and 
tried to soothe him. Ophelia did not 
know what to make of the situation, but 
gradually a sort of fear came to her. 
She had read of babies being left on 
folks’ door-steps! She sat stiff, erect, 
forgetful of little Mel. What if that 
were the explanation of the child’s pres- 
ence? In a moment she believed it was, 
and with an involuntary gesture pushed 
him off her lap. 

He was sobbing deeply, gulpingly, 
now. His frenzied cries had ceased un- 
der her ministrations, but threatened 
again to break out as he felt himself put 
away. Blindly, fumblingly he clutched 
her apron and tried to climb back on to 
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her lap. Her first thought was to re- 
pulse him—but what woman can repulse 
a sobbing child? She lifted him again 
to her knee and his little arms sought 
her neck. He drew himself up till his 
moist cheek pressed hers, and there he 
clung. . . . It was a new experience for 
Ophelia Guide. 

She did not speak, did not know what 
to speak. Little Mel seemed satisfied 
with his refuge. His sobs abated, but 
now and again he would draw a deep, 
convulsive breath and tighten the hold 
of his arms. Ophelia was somehow em- 
barrassed. She hoped she would not be 
seen. [There seemed something indeli- 
cate about the affair. 

Before the girl and the baby were 
better acquainted Peter Guide came 
around the corner of the house, stopped, 
stared, as he saw his daughter and what 
his daughter held. He smiled. If little 
Mel had seen that smile his fears would 
have vanished, for such smiles are put 
on the faces of certain favored men by a 
comprehending God as a mark—as a 
mark by which the child may recognize 
them as worthy of his trust. . . . Peter 
hurried his steps, ascended the porch. 

““Who—” he began. “Where—” 

“T don’t know,” said Ophelia, almost 
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in a whisper. She did not realize that 
she whispered, or why she whispered. 
lo speak softly is the habit of woman- 
kind holding a weeping child. Perhaps 


it is caused by a certain awe—an awe of 


the marvel of childhood, a reverence in 
the face of the fact of motherhood. “| 
don’t know,” she repeated. Then more 
cautiously, that she might not frighten 
the child, “‘I—I believe somebody—left 
him here.” 

Left him here?” Peter could not 
comprehend. 

“Yes. ... Like babies are left on 
door- ste ps.’ 

““I—I ’ant my daddy,” said Mel, sit- 
ting up suddenly and looking at Peter. 

Peter smiled again—the same smile. 
Mel regarded him gravely. Peter held 
out his arms and Mel struggled toward 
him. The old schoolmaster took the 
child hungrily. ‘‘Who is your daddy, 
little man?” he asked. 

**He’s my daddy,” said Mel, and that 
was all that could be had from him on 
the point. Peter petted him and talked 
to him, and now and again interjected 
a question with a view to identification, 
but little Mel had forgotten, or, in one 
of those incomprehensib le moods of 
childhood, refused to te ll. 

“What shall we do?” asked Ophelia. 

““‘Why—is there anything to do?” 
Peter’s face was wistful as he spoke. 

“Of course. . . . We can’t kee p the 
child always, can we? We've got to find 
his people.” 

“But,” said Peter, “his people—may 
not want to be found.” 

** All the more reason for finding them, 
then,” she said, somewhat sharply. 
Peter sighe d and drew little Mel closer 
to him. 

Mel sat up suddenly, tears gone, un- 
afraid. ‘“‘Let’s play somefin,” he com- 
manded. 

Poor little Mel! Why should his ter- 
ror last long? Why should his strange- 
ness persist? Since his mother’s death 
he had moved often, had passed from 
stranger to stranger, so that strangers 
were no longer strangers to him, but 
natural and not unexpected incidents in 
his career. Now, doubtless, he simply 
figured that he had been handed over to 
a fresh batch of individuals, who seemed 
to him rather more desirable than had 


his great-uncle Ham Lovett’s family. 
So he began to make himself at home. 

“Let’s play somefin,” he repeated, 
tugging at Peter’s collar. ‘You must 
be an old horsey and | must ride you to 
the barn.” 

Peter was nonplussed for a moment, 
then long-dead recollections revived. He 
looked a trifle sheepishly at Ophelia 
and got down on his knees on the grass, 
while little Mel clambered astride his 
neck. 

“Diddap!” shouted Mel. ‘Now 
gallop. ... No. Not like that. Up 
and down. That’s the way.” Peter en- 
deavored to impart to his progress the 
bumpy uncertainty of an unrestrained 

gallop—a thing not easily to be accom- 

chehed by an old man on his hands 
and knees. However, it suited Mel. It 
suited Peter Guide, too, if the truth 
were told. 

Ophelia watched events with some im- 
patience. At last she spoke. “I do 
wish, father, you'd listen. What in the 
world are we to do?” 

Mel’s steed came to a halt and looked 
over its shoulder. It lifted one hand 
from the ground and scratched its nose. 
Mel was delighted. 

“Ho!” he yelled, “circus horsey. 
Shake hands with the lady, circus 
horsey.” 

“What—what would you advise, my 
dear?” Peter asked. 

““Horseys don’t talk,” said Mel, 
verely. 

“1 think,” declared Ophelia, “‘ you'd 
better hitch up and drive in to see Uncle 
Zaanan. He'll know what to do.” 

“That,” said Peter, “seems the thing 
to do. . . . Get off, little fellow. Old 
Uncle Peter’s got to go to the barn.” 

“You'll take the child with you,’ 
directed Ophelia. 

Peter rebelled—rebelled gently. “No, 
Ophelia, I—I think it would be best to 
leave him here. You never can tell—his 
folks might come for him.”’ He did not 
wait for argument, but hurried to the 
barn, followed by little Mel. The truth 
was that Peter was afraid Zaanan would 
take the child from him immediately and 
send it somewhere or provide for it 
somehow. Peter did not want this to 
happen; he wanted to keep little Mel 
as long as he could. 
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He almost gave in, 
when the 
come 


howeve ry, 
child cried to 
with him, but by a 
notable summoning of 
the will he hardened 
his heart and drove 
away alone. 

Zaanan was in his 
office, unoccupied by 
litigation. He glanced 
up with his 
tomed frown as Peter 


accus- 


entered. ‘‘Howdy, 
Peter?” he grunted. 
“ Good day,” Zaa- 


nan,” responded Peter; 
then he hesitated, as 
though he were un- 
willing to make known 
his errand. 

“What's ailin’ you, 
Peter?” Zaanan asked. 

**There’s a little boy 
at our house,” began 
the old schoolmaster 

**a little bit of a fel- 
low—a beautiful little 
fellow, Zaanan.” 


“Um! Boy, eh? 
What’s he doin’ there? 
Where’d he come aia 
from?” 

‘l—we—don’t know. Ophelia thinks 


somebody—abandoned him there. | 
we decided to come in to ask you what 
we ought to do.” 

“What d’ you want to do?” 

“1.” said Peter, “* 1—should like It 
would be a wonderful thing to have—a 
baby about the house.” 

“Sh’u’d think you’d had enough of 
babies with six of ’em.” 

“Each of the six was welcome, Zaanan. 

But none of them was a boy.” 

“T gather Ophelia don’t figger the 
thing same’s you do.” 

“Ophelia,” said Peter, excusingly, 
**isn’t used to babies. She I’m afraid 
] I don’t under- 


like babies. 
It’s queer. Is it not queer, 


she doesn’t 
stand it. 
Zaanan?”’ 
“I'd call it somethin’ else,” growled 
the old justice. “Hum! Want to know 
what to do, eh? Calc’late on my ad- 
vice? Well, Peter, I hain’t got no advice. 
There’s two things you kin do, and you 
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You 


might name ’em over to Ophelia. 
kin keep the baby a spell to see what 
turns up, or you can fetch him in here 
and well keep him in the jail till the 
courts or somebody kin higger out W hat’s 


, 


best to be done % 

** Jail!’ exclaimed Peter. “Jail! ... 
For that baby! You wouldn’t—put that 
baby in the jail!” 

“Hain’t no other place I know of,” 
Zaanan said, shortly. ‘‘Anythin’ else, 
Peter?’ He waited briefly. Peter stood 
hesitating. ‘“‘G’-by, Peter,” grunted 
Zaanan, and then turned to that great 
book, Ti fan’ “ Justi r :’ Guide, and 
ope ned its pages. He was thus enter- 
ing upon an hour of recreation. 

Peter drove slowly home. 

Little Mel was not difhcult to console 
for being left behind by Peter Guide. 
His grief was loud and dismaying until 
Ophelia remembered the cooky-jar. The 
odor of fresh cooky forced open Mel’s 
eyes, fresh cooky crammed in the mouth 
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shut off audible sorrow, and the pleasing 
sensation of fresh cooky conveyed to the 
brain by the sense of taste created an 
opposite emotion. Ophelia was relieved. 
She had discovered something about 
childhood. It was the beginning of her 
education on that intricate subject. 

Mel sat on the step beside Ophelia, 
eating cooky and surveying the scene in 
search of possible adventure. Suddenly 
he scratched his leg. This called his 
attention to that member. He patted 
it, moved it about, pinched it gently. 
He found it to be an interesting leg, a 
curiosity-exciting leg. He turned to 
Ophelia. 

“What’s my leg made of?” he asked. 

The question, so to speak, hit Ophelia 
on her mental funny-bone. It dazed her. 
The tingle of it upset her. Somewhere 
she had heard it was proper to answer 
the questions of childhood plainly and 
clearly. How could she plainly and 
clearly answer this question? At last, 
desperately, she began. “It’s made of 
meat—” 

“And potato?” 
interested Mel. 

““No!”—somewhat sharply —‘“ not po- 
tato.” 

“Why isn’t it made of potato?” 

“Because it’s made of meat and bone 
and skin,” said Ophelia, desperately. 

“Why is it covered with skin?” 

Ophelia had an inspiration: “To keep 
the meat in,” she said. Mel understood 
this and it satished him. Henceforth he 
pictured his skin as a sort of brown 
paper from the burtcher-shop such as 
the tradesman wrapped about mutton- 
chops. Other matters troubled his small 
intellect, however. 

“Is there good cannibals?” he asked. 

“No; cannibals are all bad.” 

“Why are they all bad?” 

“Because,” said Ophelia, struggling 
vainly—* because they're heathen and 
they eat people.” 

“Do they eat people because people’s 
legs are made of meat r 

ah suppose so.” 
“Do they eat the skin and the 
bone?” 

Ophelia stood up 
another cooky, Mel?” 

*“Wouldn’t cannibals rather eat cook- 
ies than people?” Mel countered. 


interrupted the vastly 


“Don’t vou want 


‘They haven’t any cookies,” Ophelia 
said, unguardedly. 

“Why?” asked Mel, and Ophelia fled 
kitchenward to return with a cooky in 

each hand. 

“Tell me a story,”” commanded Mel. 

“What about?” Ophelia asked, help- 
lessly. Story-telling was an art hitherto 
neglected by her. 

‘About diggin’ a big hole and the’ 
was a woodchuck at the bottom of it, 
and he said, ‘Come in,’ and we did come 
in, and the’ was another woodchuck, and 
he says, ‘Who’s that?’ and the’ was a 
bed and a table and a chair and a kitchen 
and a stove, and cookies, and blocks to 
build, and a ’ittle train of cars, and the 
woodchuck says, ‘Ain’t you hungry?” 
and we was hungry, and that’s the story. 
Tell it.” 

Ophelia started, experienced the joys 
of creation, found her imagination 
moved under impetus, enabling her to 
invent and invent and pile illogical hap- 
pening on illogical happening till the 
woodchuck and his hole were left far 
behind and forgotten, and she and Mel 
were talking to the leprechaun, who is 
the fairy shoemaker, and trying to catch 
him to get three wishes, and Mel wished 
he had a reg’ lar big engine to be engineer 
of, with a whistle and a bell on it... . 
and wished more and more drowsily, un- 
til at last his head pressed more heavily 
against Ophelia’s side and slid into her 
lap. She looked down and saw he was 
asleep, whereupon she sat very still, 
hardly daring to breathe—and there was 
a warmth in her heart and a feeling of 
softness that made her bend over the 
child with unconscious tenderness. So 
she sat holding little Mel when Peter 
Guide returned. 

“We've got to keep him— awhile, 
— ” whispered Peter. 

-s-shhh-hh!” commanded Ophelia. 

Me i hushed, and together, in com- 
plete silence, they waited for Mel to 
awaken. 

That night little Mel would not let 
Peter put him to bed. Bedtime was 
no moment for masculine interference. 
Bedtime is when mother is needed. 
Ophelia was his best substitute for 
mother. For the first time in her score 


of years Ophelia saw what it was like to 
have a baby go to sleep with his arms 
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about her neck. It is notable that she 
did not go down-stairs again that night, 
but went to her own room and remained 
there. 


At the end of ten days Melvin Tread- 
wav came to Diversity to visit his little 
son. He found 
Ham Lovett’s 
house closed, and 
was refe rred by 
neighbors to 
Zaanan Frame. 
Zaanan received 
him cordially. 

*Calc’late you 
come to see lee- 
tle Mel?” 

‘*Ves,”” said 
his father. 

*1’ll drive you 
there,” said Zaa- 
nan, which he 
did, maintaining 
for the most part 
a profound si- 
lence, but occa- 
sionally emitting 
a chuckle which 
was decidedly in- 
comprehensible 
to Treadway. As 
they neared the 
Guide farm Zaa- 
nan nudged 
lreadway. 
‘You’ll find,’’ 
said he, “that 
the leetle feller’s 
been in good THERE'S ONLY ONE 
hands.” Here he 
chuckled twice. 

Little Mel was playing in the yard as 
the men drove up. He saw his father, 
and greeted him with delighted shouts: 
“My daddy! My daddy!” 

Ophelia, startled, came hurriedly to 
the door. She found herself frightened 
by Mel’s shouts of “‘Daddy,” but did 
not recognize it as fright. Undoubtedly, 
however, she was alarmed. She watched 
Zaanan and young Treadway alight 
from the buggy and walk up the path, 
and she felt a sense of antagonism 
toward the young man, a sense of 
antagonism she could not understand. 
She mistook it for dislike at first sight. 
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“Here’s the baby’s pa,” said Zaanan, 
and introduced them. 

Little Mel was on horseback, his tiny 
legs astride his father’s neck. ‘/ always 
kiss daddy when he comes,” he said, 
accusingly, to Ophelia. 

Once more Zaanan chuckled. 

They sat down 
on the porch, and 
presently Peter 
Guide came up 
from the barn. 

*“We—we’ve 
enjoyed having 
—your baby,”’ 
he said _ softly, 
his eyes on little 
Mel. 

“He seems to 
have enjoyed be- 
ing here,” said 
young Tread- 
way, Ais eyes on 
Ophelia. 

**We’ll miss 
him,” said Peter, 
simply. 

re em ft" 
grunted Zaanan. 

Mel’s. father 
stayed to dinne r 
and to supper, 
and some of the 
time he was not 
playing with lit- 
tle Mel. Zaanan 
Frame was pos- 
sessed of a great 
curiosity regard- 
ing the barn and 
the back pasture 
lots and a num- 
ber of other things that took him and 
Peter Guide away from the house. This, 
in the times when little Mel was person- 
ally engaged on juvenile adventure, left 
Treadway and Ophelia together. She 
discovered he was not the objectionable 
individual she had at first taken him to 
be. Indeed, she perceived that he was 
pleasant to look at, kindly, friendly, 
courteous. The situation swept aside 
many conventions, and Melvin Tread- 
way and Ophelia arrived at a substantial 
liking for each other. 

That night little Mel would not let his 
father put him to bed, demanding tear- 


WAY YOU CAN KEEP 
TAKE ME WITH HIM 
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fully that Ophelia do as she had done 
every night for a matter of two weeks. 
She blushed, took the little fellow in her 
arms, held him close—with an inex- 
plicable feeling of jealousy toward his 
father—and carried him up-stairs. 
Again Zaanan Frame chuckled. 


** Are Were yvou—thinking of—of 
taking the baby away?” Peter asked, 
nervously. 

“3 suppose he’ll have to go back to 
his aunt’s,”” said Treadway. ‘“‘It’s the 
only place for him. I can’t keep him in 
the city. It’s better for him to stay 
there.” 

Peter Guide said no more, but his 
silence was wistful. He looked again and 
again at the door through which Ophelia 





would return; not hopefully, it is tru 
but rather prayerfully. Peter loved 
children, and he had grown to love lit 
tle Mel very much indeed. He did not 
want the child to go, vet how kee p him? 
Peter sighed and bowed his head. 

In half an hour little Mel was asleep 
Ophelia re-entered 
the room. ‘| he men 
Sat silent, but old Zaa 
nan regarded her wit} 
twinkling eyes. 

“Your pa,” said he, 
“don’t calc’late to bs 
tickled to death wher 
leetle Mel goes away.’ 

When little Me! 
goes away! Somehow 
Ophelia had not 
thought of that 
When the child wa 
taken away! Wher 
she would not be 


the morning; when she 
would not watch fo: 
his little eyes to clos 
at night; when he 
would not be at he: 
heels with demands, 
with questions, witl 
little joys or little sor 
rows all day long! Sh« 
thought of thos: 
things now—Ophelia 
Guide, who two week 
ago had spoke n of chi! 
dren as an argument 


Now she turned 
abruptly and left th 
room. Presently sh« 
came back again, and 
her eyes had not been 


a dry during her al 
sence. 
* Are— Have you gotto take—hin 


away?” she asked of Melvin Treadway 
“Why—’” began the young man. 
“We—I Couldn’t you let him stay 
only for a while? [—we—would b« 
glad to have him. He—seems to like it 
here. Don’t you—think the Lovetts 
would—be willing for us to—have him 
stay with us—awhile?”’ 
* But,” said Treadway, “‘he’s nothing 
to you. He’s a lot of trouble 
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Peter raised his hand. “Not trou- 
ble,” he said, softly. “‘ Not trouble 
“We—I—” Ophelia paused, her 
voice breaking, her eyes blinking to re- 
strain her tears. “I should—miss him— 
dreadfully.” That was not what she 
wanted to say; it did not express her 
thought. What she wanted to say was 
that it would break her heart to have the 
child taken from her; that in the time 
he had been there he had rooted himself 
in her heart; that she, who had closed 
her affections against children, was an- 
other girl, was overflowing with love for 
this child. But she could not say those 
things. 

“T’d be—glad to have him stay here,” 
said Treadway, a bit huskily. “It’s a 
fine place for a little fellow. . . . But—” 

‘*But —nothin’,” growled Zaanan. 
‘Kin he stay or can’t he?” 

Treadway frowned an instant at the 
old man, then smiled. “As far as I’m 
concerned,” he said, “he can stay—and 

-and I’m more glad than I can tell you 
to have such a place to leave him. You 
know I’m alone. I can’t give him a 
home—” 

Again Zaanan Frame chuckled. 





Hitherto Melvin Treadway had been 
able to visit his son once a month. He 
had believed it impossible to come of- 
tener. But presently he found himself 
traveling to the Guide farm once in two 
weeks. At the end of six months he 
arrived every Saturday night and re- 
mained over Sunday. ... He found 
himself welcome. 

It was midwinter when he sat in the 
old-fashioned parlor with Ophelia. His 
son was in bed and Peter and Zaanan 
were discussing local politics in the 
dining-room. Ophelia and Treadway 
were not discussing anything. Tread- 
way was so silent, so unresponsive, that 
Ophelia was embarrassed. 

Treadway got to his feet and walked 
nervously up and down the room. At 
last he stopped before Ophelia, his face 
working, but his voice stern—stern be- 
cause of the pressure required to keep it 
under control. 

“Young woman,” he said, “do you 
want to keep little Mel—always?”’ 

Ophelia did not comprehend, was star- 
tled, sought for his meaning. 
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“T know,” he said, uncertainly, “that 
it’s Mel you care for—that you wel- 
come me on his account. But I—I don’t 
need him to make me want to be here. 
I— There’s only one way you can keep 
Mel always, and that’s to—take me with 
him.” 

Ophelia understood now. Her hand 
fluttered up to her cheek, her eyes sought 
Treadway’s face and then turned down- 
ward. Her heart leaped—with happi- 
ness. Why—she wanted this man! It 
was a fact that never had presented 
itself to her before; she had never 
considered Treadway in the light of 
a suitor; but now she knew she loved 
him ... loved him, but could not 
marry him. 

““|—” she began—“I can never marry. 

. » Father’s old and—it would leave 
him alone. ...He’s so helpless. I can’t 
go away from him.... No, Melvin, I 
can’t marry you.” 

Zaanan Frame’s ears were sharp, but 
his intellect was sharper. The old justice 
was not ignorant of what was passing 
in the other room, not ignorant of 
Ophelia’s reply to Treadway. He had 
foreseen it. 

It is a rash thing to interrupt a pro- 
posal of marriage, but Zaanan seized 
Peter Guide by the arm and forced him 
into the parlor. . 

“Ophelia,” said Zaanan, “your pa and 
me come in to tell you a scheme we got 
fixed up—us two old codgers. Know 
what we’re aimin’ to do if we can fix it 
so’s to make it possible—meanin’ about 
you? We’re calc’latin’ to move your pa 
into my house, where we can live to- 
gether-like, squabblin’ and playin’ check- 
ers and talkin’ politics. Your pa’s dead 
set on it, but I can’t git him to go. He 
figgers he’s got to stay with you. | 
told him you was old enough to shift for 
yourself a spell... . 

Treadway strode to Ophelia’s side. 
She found herself standing; was not 
aware of the look of gratitude she gave 
Zaanan Frame, but Zaanan treasured it 
in his heart. 

“Ophelia!” said Treadway. 

Her reply, if it were a reply, was indis- 
tinct. It was muffled, as such replies 
have been muffled since the world began 
to twirl; it was muffled by Treadway’s 
coat. 
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HAT magnificent reparation made 
by the Commonwealth of Bara- 
taria to a citizen unjustly con- 
victed for the crime of another ought to 
be an example to all our States, and even 
the Union of them, in cases where any 
such wrong has been or may be done,” 
the Idealist said, as he came into this 
department with his wonted air of wel- 
coming himself to its hospitality. 

“May we ask,” we returned, pulling a 
sheaf of manuscripts from under him in 
the chair he had sunk into (the chair 
which we keep single as a suggestion 
that it is our busy day), “what do you 
happen to be talking about?” 

“What else but the case of the inno- 
cent man condemned at Barataria to 
fourteen months’ imprisonment for forg- 
ing checks, but released after about as 
many wee ks on the confession of the real 
forger? 

“Oh yes. The sentence was prompt- 
ly ‘vacated,’ and the exculpated culprit 
was restored to his family and the bosom 
of society without the least delay. It 
was fine of the other fellow to own up 
and let the innocent man have the be- 
lated benefit of the doubt.” 

“Why, but haven’t you heard, haven’t 
you read, haven’t you seen the Sunday 
papers?” the Idealist demanded, and he 
began tugging at the fifty-four-page edi- 
tion of a modern triumph of journalism, 
which we now perceived he had swathed 
about his person. 

But we put out an impleving hand, 
and said, “‘ Tell it,” and he began: 

“It shows how far ahead of New York 
Barataria is that no runyor of those great 
civic doings has drifted back to you. Do 
you know how the innocent man’s sen- 
tence was vacated, how he was restored 
to his family and the bosom of society? 
Well, since you won’t let the reporter 
and the cinematographer have their 
chance, I will tell you, and all I shall ask 
is that whatever you think of the facts, 
however your heart glows and your soul 


exults at the recital, you won’t interrupt 
me. As soon as that splendid criminal, 
that generous malefactor who really 
forged the checks, made his confession, 
and established the innocence of the 


prisoner, an extraordinary session of the 


Court of Error was called, and the whole 
previous procedure was reversed with 
the greatest possible publicity. The 
facts had penetrated the community 
with electrical celerity, and the room 
was so crammed that the police were 
obliged to use force in quieting the 
crowd. The court was opened by the 
clerk in due form, and as soon as he had 
closed with the invocation, ‘God bless 
the Commonwealth of Barataria!’ the 
State’s attorney entered a nolle prosequi, 
and the foreman of the jury (which 
had been reassembled for the ay nae 
brought in a verdict of ‘not guilty’ (with 
the sincere regrets of the jurymen for 
their first verdict), amidst applause 
which shook the edifice to its founda- 
tions. 

“As soon as he could be heard the 
Court offered the prisoner a feeling apol- 
ogy for the wrong that had been done 
him, and solemnly retracted the sentence 
of imprisonment pronounced against him 
three months before. ‘But this retrac- 
tation of your erring sentence is not 
enough,’ the Court added. ‘That would 
be too much like the pardon which the 
executive in other States issues to a pris- 
oner rey tg innocent of the crime 
of which he has been convicted. The 
Commonwealth of Barataria goes be- 
yond that illogical, that incongruous 
usage, and empowers me to offer you the 
amplest pecuniary as well as the largest 
social reparation. Our Commonwealth 


fines itself in the amount which you 
might reasonably sue to recover from a 
fellow-citizen for defamation of charac- 
ter, and orders through this court that 
you be paid that sum for the aspersion of 
your good name, and for the cruel injury 
done you in the affections of your family 
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and the regard of your neighbors. This 
um will be paid you in addition to 
the moneys due you for those Prisoners’ 
Earnings now universally paid to pris- 
oners’ families by the Commonwealth, 
that the innocent shall not suffer even 
with the guilty; and I have the pleas- 
ure, the honor, the sacred privilege of 
handing you herewith the State Treas- 
urer’s check for both amounts.’ The 
ex-convict took the paper in a sort of 
bewilderment, as if he were unable to 
realize the event, and the judge, after 
shaking his hand, conducted him to the 
outer door of the building, where an 
immense concourse of his fellow- -citizens 
received him with cheers, repeated again 
and again, till the sound of their voices 
as lost in the music of the band which 
le led the way tothe Common. At every 
corner the crowd was increased by the 
throngs waiting to join it and share in 
the ceremony which took place on the 
elevation before the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
\lonument, where the ex-convict’s resto- 
ration to all his civic rights was solem- 
nized with impressive circumstance in 
the presence of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and His Honor the Mayor. So far 
as it had been possible to secure the 
records of the injury he had suffered at 
the hands of the law, they had been 
brought together in the hands of the 
sheriff. They consisted of the warrant 
for his arrest (which the officers had re- 
fused to show him), with the pages from 
the docket of the court forming the his- 
tory of his trial; the entries of his Ber- 
tilion measurements from the prison 
register, his photograph from its place 
in the Rogues’ Gallery of the police, and 
every sort of written or printed formal- 
ity relating to his case, so that there 
should remain with the State no witness 
of the dishonor its error had done him. 
Che sheriff read or explained each of the 
documents in turn, holding it up in full 
view of the crowd, ‘and then consigned it 
to the fire burning at the foot of the 
monument. 
‘This ended the popular recognition 
of the ex-convict’s innocence, but there 
remained the more intimate and even 


more significant and important event of 


the day in the banquet tendered by all 
the officials concerned. As this affair 
vas strictly private, no reporters were 
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allowed to be present, but some of 
the more interesting details transpired 
through the invited guests.” 

We had observed how in his excite- 
ment the Idealist, rather a fastidious 
phraser of his own utterances, was allow- 
ing his words to be colored more and 
more by the newspaper narrative which 
he was synopsizing for us. But we let 
him go on without comment. 

“The banquet was presided over by 
His Excellency the Governor, confronted 
at the other end of the table by His 
Honor the Mayor, and among those 
present were persons of distinction in 
letters, science, art, divinity, ethics, and 
penology. Noticeable on a side-table 
were some vials marked Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 
etc., which were referred to by several 
speakers in the course of their remarks, 
and were identified as the objects men- 
tioned by the ex-convict in the inter- 
view given the reporters after his libera- 
tion. One of the bottles contained 
small collection of the sort of insects 
which he had found pervading his 
prison bed; another the superannuated 
vaccine and the rusty needle employed 
in guarding him from smallpox; a third 
appeared to be the sort of iodine em- 
ployed by the prison physician in treat- 
ing his throat. At the apposite moment, 
another exhibit was introduced and then 
quickly withdrawn: the misfit prison 
suit which burlesqued the prisoner's per- 
son when his own clothes were taken 
from him and which he had described 
to the reporter as ‘torn, dilapidated 
trousers, a foot too short for him, a be- 
slobbered vest with no buttons, and 
shapeless coat with torn lining.’ 

“After the opening speeches by the 
Governor and the Mayor, each of the 
officials concerned rose in his order and 
offered the ex-convict an apology for 
what might have seemed an excess of 
justice in their behavior toward him: 
the inspector who refused to let him see 
the warrant for his arrest; the keepers 
who laughed his assertions of innocence 
to scorn; and the prison physician who 
profanely abused him for coughing, when 
he had been bidden not to cough, during 
the treatment of his sore throat. These 
speakers were followed by an eminent 

penologist well known for the sense of 
humor which has supported him in his 
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studies of prison conditions, otherwise 
too trying to a reformer of his sensibility. 
He addressed the ex-convict more or less 
directly as a person of equal culture and 
social experience who could share his 
point of view and enter into the spirit 
of his conclusions. He allowed that the 
prison fare which had made the ex-con- 
vict sick was not to be compared for a 
moment to that which they had just 
been enjoying; that the management 
left something to be desired in its atti- 
tude toward the prisoners; that the 
prison costume was not always of 
graceful cut or of a fastidious cleanliness, 
and that the hygienic appointments of 
the place were not perhaps the last word 
in plumbing. But he appealed to the 
gentleman whom they were now all 
honoring themselves by honoring, and 
asked him whether if he had been really 
guilty of the offense charged against him 
and had been justly, as he was unjustly, 
condemned to suffer a prison sentence 
for it, he could now, upon the whole, say 
that there was much which was out of 
the way in the treatment he had received 
in the prison? That was, supposing he 
was guilty, as he was innocent; or 
whether, to put it perhaps more direct- 
ly, the treatment which he had innocent- 
ly experienced was not such as a guilty 
man might reasonably expect to receive. 
‘Remember,’ he concluded, ‘that you 
were the only innocent man there and 
that the general conditions could not be 
adjusted to the sole instance.’” 

“Ah!” we interpolated. “That point 
was well taken. It would of course be 
wrong to burlesque the humanity of an 
innocent man by those misshapen rags 
of prison clothing, to put him in a bed 
infested with filthy insects, to vaccinate 
him with a rusty needle, and to swear 
at him for coughing when you told him 
not; but would a guilty man have any 
right to complain of such treatment? 
Wouldn’t he naturally and justly expect 
it? We should like to know how the 
innocent convict met the issue; how he 
got round the point.” 

“He didn’t,” the Idealist said, “even 
try to meet it, to get round it. You 
might even say that he took advantage 
of the favorable impression he made 
when he rose from his place at the Gov- 
ernor’s right hand, by his refined appear- 


ance and gentlemanly bearing. He said, 
after the fewest possible generalities 
appropriate to the occasion: ‘I think | 
was not the only innocent man at the 
Isthmus. .But in the overall-shop I was 
associated with men who were known to 
be pickpockets, thieves, even murderers, 
all classes of criminals, and I do not see 
how a man could stay under such influ- 
ence indefinitely and not deteriorate. | 
believe there are several innocent men 
there. And the way men are railroaded 
to the Isthmus is wicked, to say the 
least.’ 

“*Then you think,’ the penologist 
asked, ‘that the prison conditions are 
not such as to improve the«morals of the 
guilty, though a guiltless man may de- 
teriorate under them? That is very in- 
teresting. I should be glad, for one, if we 
might have a full account of your experi- 
ences on the Isthmus, and your deduc- 
tions from them.’ 

“*Yes, yes; let’s have the whole story 
at first hand,’ was the sense of the re- 
sponse that came up all along the table. 

‘If there are any other innocent men on 
the Isthmus we can’t know too soon 
what sort of treatment they are under- 
going.’ 

““You must excuse me, gentlemen,’ 
the ex-convict replied; ‘it’s a story which 
I don’t enjoy telling. I’ve given it to 
the reporters, and | must refer you to 
the Sunday papers for the facts. I just 
want to thank you and thank all my 
fellow-citizens for what has been done 
this day to wipe out the memory of the 
past fourteen weeks. I don’t believe 
that in any other State or city such mag- 
nificent reparation would have been of- 
fered to a man who had been wrongfully 
used by the authorities. I am so sure 
of this that, though I have now money 
enough to go abroad and live without 
work the rest of my days, I prefer to stay 
here in my own town of Baratariople 
and help you to live down the record 
of the mjustice which you have done 
your utmost to repair. In other words, 
I don’t want the public to feel that | 
am kicking about anything. I have no 
malice against any one. I shall rest, 
now, and get back my weight. And I 
think I can get a job nght here in Bara- 
tariople. Don’t you?’ 


“‘He sat down abruptly, and as soon 
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as possible he escaped from the guests 
crowding round him and went home.’ 

“And what,” we asked, “was his job 
when he had it?” 

“Expert accountant,” 
plied. 

“We don’t know,” we thoughtfully 
murmured, “whether such a profession 
ought to tell for or against a man accused 
of forgery. The skill which he might be 
supposed to have acquired could be re- 
garded as presumptive evidence—” 

‘“‘That is a question purely academic, 
now, the Idealist interrupted. “You'll 
be glad to hear that our warm-hearted 
State and city governments have vied 
with each other in pre ssing employment 
upon him, and that his time is passed 
between the State House and the City 
Hall in a skilled adjustment of the public 
accounts.” 

“Well,” we said, “it’s a great comfort 
to have such a man resuming the atti- 
tude of an average American citizen 
toward the community, without the 
shadow of grudge—or kick, as he calls it 
—for what he has been through. It’s 
very different from that of those two 
Italians tried in Barataria for a civil 
murder last year; they seem to have no 
sense of gratitude for their acquittal, 
after nine or ten months in jail and an 
exhaustive inquiry into the circumstan- 
tial evidence against them. They have 
both, so far as we can make out, resumed 
their profession of industrial agitators, 
and if we may judge from Mr. Arturo 
Giovannitti’s recent volume of poems, or 
Arrows in the Gale, as he calls it, they 
have turned out rank anarchists.” 

* You think,” the Idealist interpreted, 
“that it would have been better to find 
them guilty and deal with them accord- 
ing to law?” 

“We don’t say that, exactly. There 
would have been a difficulty in vacating 
their sentence if it had been executed. 
Have you read his book ?” 

“Yes, and the fact of the author's 
becoming anarchist did not seem to me 
the greatest thing in the book. The 
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greatest thing was the thing itself— 
the literary feat, the feat of that sur- 
passing Italian race which once and 
twice and thrice has ruled the world. 
Before now we have had Italian novel- 
ists and journalists who wrote English 
prose as if writing Italian prose, but 
here is an Italian poet writing English 
poetry of the latest mood and manner as 
if it were Italian poetry. The author has 
learned one side of his art from our Walt 
Whitman, but he has poured the new 
wine of his own volcanic spirit into that 
rather old bottle, and filled it to bursting 
with a scalding bitterness very different 
from the smooth liquor of the optimistic 
maker of the bottle. Rhythm alternates 
rhyme in the book, and vies with it in the 
struggle to say out the fury of a life 
which has been so largely the experi- 
ence of injustice. When I read the book 
I was afraid it would do a great deal of 
harm to callowness and ignorance in 
those who might make precept of what 
was passion. But upon the whole | 
don’t know that it is as dangerous as 
the society page of the Sunday paper 
which illustrates the saying and doing 
and being of the rich, idle, futile wom- 
en and men who apparently spend their 
time in an anarchic revolt against the 
law and gospel of work. It is certainly 
shocking, and it may be pernicious, to 
have a man saying all that he thinks 
and feels at the wrong which he con- 
ceives Society and Society’s God have 
done him. But perhaps it is all neces- 
sary to make the rest of us think and 
feel a little for men who have had rea- 
son to feel irreparably outraged.” 

‘Irreparably? But wasn’t the same 
sort of reparation offered those men as 
was offered to that ex-convict?” 

“They were tried before the law which 
fully righted him was passed.” 

“Then why do they complain?” 

**T don’t know,” the Idealist returned 
with rather a worried air. ‘‘ You might 
read Mr. Giovannitti’s poem of ‘The 
Cage,’ in which the present accuses the 
past for surviving itself.” 
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F it is true that the young writer may 
produce good literature, after the 
best models, and yet be of no use or 

desirability as a magazine contributor, 
it does not follow that he would com- 
mend himself to editor or reader by 
mere uncanonicity. The law-abiding 
citizen is not on that account interesting, 
and the law-breaker, though he suc- 
ceeds in arresting attention, is likely to 
be otherwise an uncommonly dull per- 
son. Yet, in the protests against the 
conduct of magazines so frequent in 
newspaper letters obviously written by 
rejected contributors, next to that based 
on despised merit we are sure to meet 
the turning of the worm which calls it- 
self “originality.” 

Originality, to the editor, as to the 
sensible reader, must seem a most desir- 
able quality in the work of any writer, 
but it may be made to seem the most 
unenviable distinction. Usually it means 
that the thing done is unprecedented, 
that it has not been done before, or at 
least not in the same way. We may 
apply the term to the matter or to the 
manner—to the author’s theme or to 
his style, though the two should seem 
inseparable in a genuine product of the 
imagination, that is, in creative work. 
Indeed, nothing can be creative without 
being, by that very token, original. 

In this respect we distinguish between 
the products of nature and those of crea- 
tive art. The daffodil of this spring, in 
all that pleases us, may be no wise differ- 
ent from that of any former springtime; 
it has the same charms in its fresh ap- 
pearance; and so it is with every hu- 
manly natural charm—it is not staled 
by repetition. But in art man does not 
vie with nature; sameness might not 
spoil the charm, but sameness is impos- 
sible. A statue may be reproduced, a 
painting copied, a poem reprinted in 
countless editions, but none of these can 
be recreated. 

A writer can contribute very much to 


our entertainment without being original 
in the sense that he is creative. A vast 
deal of literature is not art, is not even 
literary, yet as affording instruction or 
amusement it must be interesting to the 
audience for which it is printed. One 
tenth of the world does not know how 
the other nine-tenths live, to say nothing 
of its ignorance of physical geography 
and of the fauna and flora beyond its 
own habitat. Here a Humboldt has 
his chance. A writer who is not in the 
special sense a traveler or an explorer, 
but who moves about in the world and 
has curiosity and keen observation, will 
find in the various traits and social cus- 
toms, even of peoples who are not 
strange but simply different, an abun- 
dance of material novel and interesting 
to magazine readers. If in addition to 
observation, which, though an indispen- 
sable, is not a positive condition of art, 
he has the sympathy, insight, and crea- 
tive faculty which are such positive 
conditions, his interpretation, though it 
be only a sketch, will have a genuine 
esthetic quality, the interest of a pro- 
found disclosure, and not merely novelty, 
but originality. In cases where the ex- 
ternal aspects of the theme have become 
familiar through frequent handling, it is 
demanded of the modern descriptive 
sketch that it be such an original inter- 
pretation. The opportunity to the mod- 
ern contributor is conceivably multi- 
plied, but really limited by the more 
exacting requirement. 

Contributions of a scientific character 
are not in themselves works of art, re- 
quiring only that quality of style known 
as lucidity. The reader’s interest is in 
their content, and only in the fields of 
sociology and psychology is a chance 
offered to writers like H. G. Wells and 
Bergson for originality of style. In the 
field of physical science the literary qual- 
ity is almost negligible; but here, since 
contributions are sought mainly as novel 
disclosures and directly from the investi- 
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EDITOR 


gators who have made them possible by 

kind of research that may fairly be 
called creative, there seems to be con- 
veyed immediately from the laboratory 
to the disclosure the quality of original- 
ity pertaining to the work itself, or at 
least to the scientific im:z gine ition which 
leads and guides its tentative inquisition. 

As it is in poems, stories, and essays 
that the creative faculty and vision are 
most manifest, it is in these that origi- 
nality finds the widest range. But in 
any genuine embodiment of art—which 
an essay may be as well as a story or a 
poem—we are not likely to lay stress 
upon originality as a separate and dis- 
tinct quality. Those who do thus em- 
phasize it in an estimate of their own 
productions—as in those plaintive news- 
paper letters we were speaking of— 
unwittingly awaken the suspicion that 
there must be something wrong in their 
work—such a suspicion as is aroused 
when a piece of writing is, excepting as 
an afterthought, said to be “original’”’- 
the term being so often used to 0 
some striking eccentricity, an “‘ear- 
mark” rather than a genuine artistic 
quality. 

It is rather a coarse and vulgar sort 
of entertainment in which eccentricity 
counts for much. It is of all degrees, 
from the curiosities and even monstrosi- 
ties of the “show” that attracts the 
crowd, to rag-time music and the clever 
dexterities of art and literature. It is 
the commonest kind of enjoyment, a 
childish relish of the mere fact of sensi- 
bility, made so shockingly apparent 
We do not envy those who have wholly 
lost this relish, who are quite insensible 
to the shock of a comic or tragic surprise. 
We can understand the elation which 
John Stuart Mill felt as a boy when he 
suddenly discovered that, in spite of 
his mental induration, he could weep. 

So in an appeal to the sensibility of 
others the arrest of sentiment is — to 
heighten the consciousness of it. The 
most trivial instance of this piquancy is 
the “beauty spot” on a maid’s cheek 
which also serves to forewarn her gallant 
suitors of other signs of the same 
piquancy yet to appear in speech and 
conduct. Even art, by an mstinct of 
its own, shuns perfection of symmetry. 
Virtue is shy of the idealization it has in 
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a generalization which, while seeming to 
round it in all its fullness, really makes it 
remote and empties it of its very quality; 
rather it would be brought near in con- 
crete peculiarity, with the individual 
fault insistent. Lodged in our human 
nature, it is sure of that alloy. 

The association of originality with in- 
dividuality is natural. The extreme of 
individual peculiarity is idiocy—indeed, 
that is the original meaning of the word; 
the implication being that the sane “ dif- 
ference,” which is of the very essence of 
individuality, is wholly lost in chaotic 
peculiarity. The artist or writer who 
makes a point of peculiarity is on the 
way toa meaningle ss eccentricity. 

Originality is native, and, like genius, 
of which it is an essenti: al implication, i is 
born, not made. It is “different,” as 
every living individual is, having dis- 
tinctive traits which it is known by, not 
only for what it is separately, but for its 
belongings derivatively, its family, its 
gens, its raciness. It is quaint in its very 
peculiarity. The terms we are using 
seem referable to originality in life rather 
than in art, as if we were connoting the 
traits and manners of individual ac- 
quaintances; and these characteristics, 
we know, are homely and neighborly, of 
a nearness that discloses the roughness 
in which native qualities are imbedded, 
the fault which besets the charm. Thus 
generosity seems more naive for a show 
of b luffness, as all virtue does when tak- 
ing an edge from natural temper. 

As in life, so in its creative representa- 
tion, and most of all in fiction, which 
ever concerns itself with human quali- 
ties brought near in concrete embodi- 
ment—incidentally in their conventional 
guise and setting, and essentially in not 
merely native types, but individual par- 
ticularity of manner and gesture and 
the psychical physiognomy intimately 
associated with these traits. 

If the artist is really creative, his por- 
trayal is so natively spontaneous that 
the human scene seems to compose of 
itself, as it does in dreams, or as it would 
if dreams could have a culture, though 
we know not after what depths of in- 
sight attained by wide and sympathetic 
observation, along with the expansion of 
his consciousness and sensibility, he has 
come into this sense of things human, 
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or after what preliminary exercises in 
composition, accomplished and forgot- 
ten, he has won the freedom of his com- 
munication through some invisible rein- 
forcement. But this is his originality, 
which is under such bonds to its source 
that, whatever its emphasis upon indi- 
vidual difference, or peculiarity, it cannot 
properly be called eccentricity. 

There is much in the broad and com- 
plex development of modern life, and in 
such a representation of it as fiction is, 
that suggests a world of humanity “off 
its base’’—that is, suggests such eccen- 
tricity in a superficial view of phe- 
nomena which seem unrelated to any 
source that gives them intellectual or 
emotional significance. Owing to the 
extension of freedom and knowledge, the 
number of people sure to contribute to 
the accumulation of such phenomena is 
constantly increasing, until the loose and 
ragged fringe of the social garment which 
is being woven is more in evidence than 
its dominant pattern. The pattern itself 
is forever changing, more and more 
swiftly with the greater complexity of 
life, but consistently, owing more, with 
every new variation, to central source 
and control. Simplicity is not lost in 
complexity, but is thus discretely ex- 
pressed. 

The main currents of life and litera- 
ture are not disclosed directly to our 
sensibility as are the separate strains; 
it is only through philosophic contem- 
plation that we can review or forecast 
their ever-changing course. ll indi- 
vidual complexion is lost in that general 
view which is in the field of the intellect 
rather than in that of sensibility. We 
can call it a large view only with refer- 
ence to the so much that has first been 
immediately real in sensibility before it 
is mentally detached and inductively 
folded away in this rather contractive 
process of generalization. Something 
more than this purely intellectual proc- 
ess is involved in a philosophical con- 
templation of the main currents of life 
or art, something which makes it a real 
vision, qualitatively significant, so that 
it becomes a reclamation of sensibility 
in a new field —that of psychical 
esthetics. 

Individual peculiarities, and with these 
all that constitutes the “originality” of 


each particular actor in any human 
scene, are lost to view in such contempla- 

tion, but there is disclosed what may be 
called a normal eccentricity of move- 
ment in each new spiral groove of 
change. No path of the course is ever 


retraced. The change is not alone of 


the course, but in that which moves. 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
The term, “eccentricity,” as applied to 
human manifestation, is mechanical, but 
it serves suggestively to indicate the un- 
precedented character of the new be- 
comings in a creative evolution. 

We have nothing to do here with the 
challenge presented to the philosophe: 
by these human surprises. But thx 
writer of essays, of poetry, of fiction, and 
also the critic of this kind of creative 
literature, must be supposed to have a 
real sense of these new becomings. Yet 
the artist seldom thrives in the fine ai: 
of contemplation. Henry James comes 
as nearly to breathing that atmospher 
as is healthy for a novelist, but even 
he cannot content himself with the new 
psychical physiognomy of his time, but 
must reclaim the actual scene and the 
complexion, mood, and gesture of the 
individual actor; through this restora- 
tion alone is the full recovery of original- 
ity possible. 

The groove our ultra-modern life and 
literature are taking is one of marked 
eccentricity, and so interesting are the 
phenomena presented for their variant 
novelty that both fiction and criticism 
are loath to revert to any past scene or 
to be held by canon and precedent. We 
have called the eccentricity normal; it 
does not necessarily imply lawlessness. 
The rejection of old forms need not be 
revolt; a quicker and freer life has taken 
new forms; the idiosyncrasies natural 
to its expression are more numerous, 
more subtle, and more flexible. Indi- 
vidual peculiarities have yielded more to 
the characteristics of an individualism 
socially derived. Thus originality has 
come to have a new and larger meaning. 

But it is easy to see that in the case of 


writers who have only a partial sense of 


the life of their time, and of what the 
new freedom of it really means, the 
eccentricity may easily become abnor- 
mal and lawlessly revolutionary, and 
originality a distortion. 
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Buying Theater Tickets’ 


« 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


HE 1s accomp anied by a girl friend wh 


} +? . , my , ; ; 
fands at her lejt, wnhtle oenind, a Né 


I want to buy some tickets, please. 

Oh, of course—orchestra seats or balcony 
Really, Edith, we ought to have decided this 
before we came—I wish you had thought. 
at Yes, I did “aa Yes, | did. | dis- 
tinctly remember speaking about it in the 
train coming up—just after we had passed 
one of those lung-tonic 
signs—and you said, “I 
don’t believe anvbody 
ever reads those things,” 
and I said, ‘‘ Well, what 
do. they put them there 
for?”’ And we got to 
laughing and the con- 
ductor came along and 
was so disagreeable be- 
cause we couldn’t find our 
tickets—you thought | 
hadthemand I thought 
Anyway, I’m _ perfectly 
certain | spoke about it 
and . . . What is the 
use of arguing about it 
now? But you are 
arguing No, I’m 
not—I’m only speaking 
about it; that’s quite a 
different thing. 

Now, what’s it to be 
orchestra seats or bal- 
cony? We mustn’t keep 
these other people walt- 
ing some women 
haven’t the slightest con- 
sideration for how long 
they keep other people 
waiting while they take 
their own time. Now 
last week, while Harold 
and I were going to Chi- 
cago, there w as a most 
hateful woman got ahead 


of me in the dressing-room, and, my dear, I 
think she was in there curling her hair and 
powdering for at least half an hour if it was 
a minute—and there I was waiting all that 
time. Well, when she came out, | gave her 
such a look she would have dropped dead if 
she had had a shred of decency in her. And 
then | can tell you I just took my time and 
let the rest of them wait to make up for it. 

Now, what’s it to be? . . . No, I sha’n’t 
say. ... No, I shall not. Personally, 1 
loathe the baleony; but don’t let that influ- 





“THE CONDUCTOR CAME ALONG, AND WAS SO DISA- 
GREEABLE BECAUSE WE COULDN'T FIND OUR TICKETS” 
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ence you. Just say the word. Of course, in 
one way, I feel as though I hadn’t any right 
to go in the best seats after buying that lace 
blouse last week, which, really, I didn’t need 
any more than a cat needs two tails! 

Why, yes, you do—Ii wore it to Kit- 
tie’s last Sunday—the cream one, trimmed 
with café-au-lait and the mushroom buttons 
—what they call a fancy, restaurant blouse 

I thought you would remember. 
Well, what are we going to do—orchestra 
balcony? 
I'll ask him. 
What’s the 


Yes, that’s a good idea 


price of the orchestra and the 


balcony seats? . . . Oh, indeed But I 
thought this theater advertised cheaper 
seats at this season of the year? see Oh, 
you don’t? Never have? . . . Oh! 


Now, Edith, you have a good memory. 
Where do you suppose I read it or heard it 
or something or other? Well, it really 
doesn’t matter just at the moment. Now 
what are we going to take? All right. 

My friend and | think we will have the 
orchestra seats, please. . Oh, of course— 
afternoon or evening. There, Edith, we 
ought to hav e decided that, too, before we 
came. We mustn’t keep these people wait 
ing. Personally, | detest matinées; but don’t 
let that influence you. What with the electric 


NY SEATS FOR THE EVENING WE NEEDN T WEAR ANYTHING IN PARTICL 


LAR BUT BOWS IN OUR HAIR 


lights inside, and the daylight outside, you 
really don’t know whether you’re coming or 
going. Still— You would rather have a 
matinée? Oh, very well; of course suit 
yourself. 

What time is the matinée? . .. Two 
o'clock? . The re, my dear, you see what 
a scramble ‘th it’s going to make, if you will 
insist on a matinée. It means we’ve got to 


come up on the twelve-thirty-five. . . . Ex- 
cuse me, they’ve caken off the one-seven— 
been off for ages. . Well, then, you must 


have come up by an ‘old time-table, for in the 
new ones it hasn’t been running for weeks. 
Of course we could come up on the eleven- 
three, but it’s going to be pretty expensive 
if we eat lunch in town, and orchestra seats, 
too. But then, do just as you like. 

Well, if you would rather go in the 
evening, we could bring up our things in one 
suit-case and change at Ella’s; then Harold 
might call for us and take us home. In fact, 
I won’t change at all—I’ll wear my black. 

Yes, | have—put a white yoke in it and 
slit up the side. I can pin up the skirt 
under my coat and then just let it down when 
we get here. But then if we take balcony 
seats for the evening we needn’t wear any- 
thing in particular but bows in our hair—it 
won't show underneath our cloaks—or one 
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of those new folding aigrettes. I saw them 
the other day in a window—all colors—only 
twenty-four cents. You can bend them so 
they will rae) in a pocket-book or anything. 
Splendid idea ; ‘ 

My dear, this fat man next to me has just 
made the rudest remark. You really must 
hurry and make up your mind what you 
want... .- Very well. 

We'll take balcony seats for the matinée, 
please. Oh, of course—which matinée. 
Now, Edith, which day would you rather 

Wednesday or Saturday? 

. What? Your matinées are Thursday 
and Saturday? Why, I never heard of any- 
thing quite so preposterous in all my life! 
Thursday—I don’t think | could possibly 
enjoy anything on such a perfectly ridiculous 
day as that; it doesn’t sound right at all. 
Edith, did you ever hear of a matinée on 
Thursday before? ... You have? Well, | 
haven’t. Now what are we going to do? 
Here it is only Monday and it’s so long to 
wait till Saturday when you really want to 
see a thing. Could you go on Thursday? 
You haven’t? You could? Now 
wait a minute. I think there’s something 
wrong with Thursday. 
Let me think. Yes, there 
is. | know. Can’t go 
going to have my _ hair 
shampooed on Thursday 
So that’s all off! What 
about Saturday? 
Very well. 

We will have them for 
Saturday, please. — 
Two? Just a_ second. 
Now, Edith, what do you 
think? I believe Aunt 
Mary would like to 
come, too you know 
she’s awfully fond of the 
theater, and perhaps she 
would like to bring Mar- 
garet. What do you 
think? Besides, a party 
of four is always pleas- 
anter than two. Qh yes, 
that’s so—I hadn’t 
thought of that. She’s 
so e asily shocked. ll 
ask him. 

Would you mind telling 
me if this is the right sort 
of play to bring Aunt 
Mary to? Oh, dear me, 
that sounds silly I 
didn’t mean that, exactly. 
I mean, is it the kind of 
play to bring an elderly 
(I say, Edith, wouldn’t ‘Tue 
Aunt Mary expire with reat 


come 
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rage if she heard me call her “elderly’’?), 
bring an elderly, unmarried woman to see? 
She’s very particular and wouldn’t like to 
hear damn, or anything like that. She 
isn’t exactly what you would call narrow- 
minded, but still 
Oh, it’s perfectly proper, is it? Then 
I suppose it’s rather dull. Well, now, 
couldn’t you give me, say, just a rough idea 
of the plot? You couldn’t? What? 
Well, I’m exactly as much in a hurry 
as these other people probably a good deal 
more so, because | come from out of town 
and every moment is therefore valuable. 
It isn’t my fault if you aren’t quicker! 
Edith, this is an awfully rude man. Can’t 
you hurry up and decide what you want, 
or he may say something worse next time. 
Perhaps, after all, we had better take two 
orchestra seats just for ourselves—it’s safer. 
lwo orchestra seats for Saturday, please. 
... Yes, | know, we had made up our 
minds for balcony ones, but [’ve—we’ve— 
changed my—our minds. And not on top 
of a post, please—between a post—I mean 
with a post in between. 
Edith, do you remember the time we went 





Strobhm eso, 


IDEA OF A PIRST-CLASS THEATER LIKE 
EMPLOYING SUCH AN INCOMPETENT MAN!" 
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with that post between us, and when you 
dodged one side, | dodged the other, and we 
bumped our heads and the man back of us 
nearly killed himself laughing? 

Oh yes—that’s right—show us on the 
map thing. You better look, too, Edith. 
But they're way over on that corner! I 
don’t like that. Perhaps you could tell us 
if anything very much happens in this play 


way over on the edge Ss, there Or does 
most of it happen in the middle of the 
stage? And could we see way up to the 


top there, too? You can’t tell anything 
about it? Well, I don’t know what to do. 
You see, it’s very dificult, anyway, to choose 
a play that’s all right for my friend—she’s 
not married—and not too stupid for me— 
I’m married. My husband isn’t at all par- 
ticular what I see—I don’t mean, of course, 
exactly that, but 

Once before I went to see a play—way over 
on the side—just like that—and the man 
told me | could see everything, but there 
was some kind of a race with a horse in it 
you know the kind—he was standing per- 
fectly still and running as hard as ever he 
can, all the time, but never moves—on one 
of those whirling things— but it doesn’t 
show—well, all 1 could see was his tail stick- 
ing out—and most of the plot hung on it! 


I was so disappointed, and it was awfully 
hard for me to understand what it was all 
about after that. I don’t see any real reason 
why they can’t build theaters, nowadays, so 
all the seats are in the middle of the front. 
Nothing seems too much to be wonderful. 

. . No, I don’t think those would do. 
Do you Edith? No, I don’t, either. | 
think, after all, we'd better take the balcony. 
We will take two in the front row, please 

You’ve only got the fourth row? | 
wonder why you couldn’t have told me that 
before? I shouldn’t like those. Would you, 


Edith? . . . No, 1 thought you wouldn’t. 
You see he hasn’t any decent seats, after 
all. . . . That’s what I think, too—we may 


as well give it up for the present and try 
somewhere else. 

Really, you'll pardon my saying so, but 
if you had told us at once, when I asked you, 
that you hadn’t any seats we would want, 
it would have saved a lot of our time. We 
might have been doing our shopping instead! 

Come on, Edith. I just thought I would 
let him have it! I really think we have been 
treated little short of disgracefully. The 
idea of a first- — theater like that em- 
ploying such an incompetent man! I con- 
sider it an imposition on the public—don’t 
you? 


Li’l’ Sompfin 


BY SARA LYNCH 


EY’S a li'l’ bit-a sompfin 
In dis house dat cries an’ cries. 
It ain’ nuffin folks is sellin’, 
It ain’ nuffin folkses buys, 
But I’s sho gwine try ter sell 
Ef it cri S, 
| f it cries. 


It jes’ bes’ t’ stop dat cryin’ ef it wise. 


Dey’s a li'l’ bit-a sompfin 
In dis house ain’ got no smile, 
So I spec’ 1 has ter sell it 
Oh! yo’ bressed angel chile! 
La! yo’ mammy couldn’ sell yo’ 
Wid dat smile! 
Wid dat smile, 
Yo’ own mammy boun’ ter keep yo’ all 


de while. 


Oh, mah smilin’ li'l’ sompfin 
On mah knee wid tear-shine eyes, 
Is yo’ learned dat Ol’ Man Trouble 
Stick de closer when yo cries! 
An’ yo’ mammy tryin’ hard to 
Teach yo’ wise, 
Teach yo wise, 
So yo jes’ keep beck’nin’ twinkles in yo 
eyes. 


Dey’s a lovin’ li'l’ sompfin 

In mah arms dat’s soun’ ersleep; 
Dey is holy prayer-words risin’ 

F’om mah heart erway down deep— 
Oh, Great Marster, guard him ebber; 

Gin him res’, 


Gin him sleep, 
An’ please sen’ him lovin’-kindness when 
he weep! 
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PHOTOGRAPHER (to himself): ‘ Humph! 1 


Then He Turned Around 

SUFFR AGE rT E meeting was in prog- 

ress. 

Among the speakers of the evening was 
a tall, thin young woman utterly unattrac- 
tive in every respect. During the course 
of ker remarks she questioned : 

“Do I make myself plain?” 

‘“Somebody has, if you haven't,” came 
a male voice from the extreme rear of the 


hall 


Nine Points of the Law 


HE lovely girl, having lingered a minute 

in her room to make sure that her skirt 
fitted to her entire satisfaction, descended 
to the parlor to find the family pet en- 
sconced upon the knee of the young man 
caller, her curly head nestled comfortably 
against his shoulder. 

“Why, Mabel,” the young lady ex- 
claimed, “‘aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Get right down.” 

“*Sha’n’t do it,” 
got here first.”’ 


retorted the child. “I 


The Coonskin Cap 
A TEACHER had told her class the story 
of the cap made for the little Abraham 
Lincoln from the skin of a coon killed by 
his father; and on the next day called upon 
a small boy to tell the story again in his 
own words. 

Very reluctantly the pupil arose, and, 
casting apologetic glances at a little negro 
classmate, stammered out, to his teacher's 
horror: 

“Once—Lincoln’s father—killed—a little 

black boy—and—and made—a cap out 
of his skin for his own little boy!” 


Hibernian 

Y reason of his absent-mindedness a cer- 

tain Brooklyn divine is forever perpetrat- 
ing the most curious “bulls.” 

**And how is your wife?” he recently in- 
quired of a parishioner. 

*“*T regret to say,” was the response, “that 
| am not yet married.” 

*“Ah, how pleasant that is! I take it, 
then, that your wife is single, too.” 
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The First Laugh was the Last 


A PERSONABLE young man with little 
baggage but a winning smile engaged 
two rooms and bath at one of the finest 
hotels in a Western city. He spun a twenty- 
dollar gold-piece across the desk and said: 
“Lil stay that much, anyhow, and when 
that’s used up, let me know.” The room 
clerk smiled, and turned the gold over to 
the cashier to be credited to the man’s ac- 
count. He fared sumptuously every day. 

A bill for ninety-eight dollars was pre- 
sented to the young man a week later. He 
frowned and handed it to the room clerk. 
“This is all wrong,” he said. ‘You re- 
member I paid you twenty dollars in ad- 
vance and said I’d take that much of your 
hospitality?” 

“Yes, but that was only a joke,” the 
clerk prote sted. 

‘Il wasn’t joking, and you can’t get an- 
other cent out of me,” said the personable 
young man. They sent for the proprietor, 
Colonel Sackett. He listened to the facts, 
glowered awhile, then broke into a genial grin 
and exclaimed: “I'll give you your money 
back and a receipt in full if you'll go over 


and play this trick on the House.” 
“Sorry, Colonel,” answered the young 
man; “but Mr. Blank of the House 


gave me a week’s board to come over and 
play it here 


Forewarned 


R. BACHRACK is a most considerate 
husband, but of course there is a limit. 
Upon leaving home one morning, his wife 
requested him to purchase for her a pair of 
shoes, giving him a detailed description of 
the same. 
Promptly on his Juncheon-hour Mr. Bach- 
rack proceeded to the shoe emporium. 
**] want a pair of button shoes for my wife,”’ 
he announced, as the clerk came forward. 
“This way, sir. What kind do you wish?” 
‘“‘Doesn’t matter—just so as they don’t 
button in the back.” 


Of Course She Knew 

HE critically examined the gold sleeve- 

links which were set before her, and then 
requested the clerk to show her another 
line. She decided on a pair, murmuring 
to herself, “‘ Yes, I’m sure he’ll like these.” 

“Do you care for any initials, miss?” 
queried the clerk. 

“Oh yes, I forgot,” said she. “I think 
I'll use his first initial this time. You may 
engrave the letter ‘U’ on them.” 

“U,” repeated the clerk, as he wrote the 
instructions down. “May I inquire the 
name, miss, if it is Uriah or Ulysses? Names 
commencing with ‘U’ are so very rare.” 

“Eugene, ’ replied the young woman, proud- 
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He Went 
LD Cyrus Hiberry 


had commenced to 
weary in consequence of 
the prolonged stay his 
nephew was making at 
the old homestead. 
he youth had resisted 
successfully all gentle 
hints that his visit had 
been of unusually long 
duration, and, wishing to 
make the point stronger, 
his uncle said one morn- 
ing: 

“T’m afraid, Norman, 
you'll never come to see 
me again.” 

“Why, Uncle Cyrus, 
how can you say so? 
Don’t I come to see you 
every summer?” queried 
the youth. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid 
you'll never go away.” 


Didn’t Like the Sign 
A WESTERN horse- 


man tells of a jockey 

at Windsor, across the 
line from Detroit, who 
was recently indisposed. 

“If IL don’t get rid 
of this cold soon,” said - - 
the youngster, “I'll be ie 
a dead one.” 

“Didn’t you see Dr. 
Spinks, as | told you?” 
asked a friend. 

“No. The sign on his door said ‘10 to 1,’ 
and I wasn’t going to monkey with a long 
shot like that.” 





No Great Feat 

LITTLE Jane was at that early age when 

she looked up to her big brother with im- 
mense, worshipful admiration. The brother 
dabbled somewhat in amateur legerdermain 
and had ever in Jane an implicit believer. 
he coins actually went through the hat, and 
the cards really came out of her ears! 

One Sunday, little Jane had been a silent 
but unimpressed listener at Sabbath-school 
to the teacher’s story of Jesus’s feeding of the 
five thousand. 

“Now what is it this miracle teaches us?” 
was asked of the primary class, in conclusion. 

Jane saw an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Standing on her feet, she remarked: 

“Feedin’ the five thousand ain’ much. My 
bruvver kin do that, too.” 











The Opening of the Canal 


A Family Affair 
LITTLE Lilian had been taught to say her 


prayers each night at her mother’s knee. 
One night, after she had finished, her mother 
asked her why she had not asked God’s 
forgiveness for a special act of naughtiness. 
“Why, mother,” replied the little girl, “I 
didn’t s’ pose you wanted it mentioned out- 
side the family.” 


Not a Bath Robe 


NE afternoon, when little Eugenia was 

four years old, her mother took her out 
to make a call. With considerable pride, 
the hostess brought out a recent photo- 
graph of herself to show to her visitors. 
Eugenia, unaccustoméd to the fashions in 
evening gowns, eyed the- picture with sur- 
prise and curiosity. Finally she turned to 
her mother and asked, wonderingly, “Mam- 
ma, is the lady going to take a bath?” 
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A Slight Mistake 
| WOl LDN’T drink out of that cup,” 


interposed little Johnny to the well- 
dressed young man who had been introduced 
to his sister the night before. ‘* That’s Bessie’s 
cup and she’s very particular who drinks out 
of it.” 

“Ah,” returned the young man, draining 
the cup, “I feel honored to drink out of 
Bessie’s cup She is your sister, is she 
not?” 

“Not much. 


Bessi« is my dog.” 


A Diplomatic Rebuke 
WELL-KNOWN Western Senator re- 
cently visited a barber shop where the 


barber, failing to recognize his patron, was 
very talkative. 


He ventured on all the timely topics of 


the day, and although the Senator did not, 
apparently, enter into the spirit of the con- 
versation very keenly, the tonsorial artist’s 
enthusiasm was not visibly dampened. 
Finally he asked: 
““Have you ever been in here before?” 
“Once,” said the Senator. 
“Strange that I don’t recall your face.” 
“Not at all,” the Senator assured 
“It altered greatly in healing.” 


him. 
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Practising 
DON’T mind practising a bit 
When mother lets my dolly sit 
Right close beside me in a chair; 
I like to know that she is there. 


When I count slowly, “One, two, three,” 
She’s just as quiet as can be, 

But when my playing’s fast and bad 

She seems to frown and look quite sad. 


I like the pretty pieces best, 

But she likes scales (which I detest) 
I’m sure 
and 


And exercises, for 
She 


smiles and nods asks for more. 


Her favorite tune’s the same as mine 
We sing it sometimes, line for line; 

I sing so loud on every word 

Poor dolly’s voice cannot be heard 


It seems a pity she can’t do 

Just everything I want her to; 

I know that if my doll could play 
She’d practise sixteen hours a day! 


Mary Cores CARRINGTON. 








ORGANIST **Oh, dear, I wish 


I had studied vocal 


. - . ”> 
instead of instrumental music 














